LINES  OF 


DISPUY  ADVERTISING! 

THAT’S  the  record  chalked  up  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  1955! 

This  was  the  greatest  volume  of  display  advertising  ever  carried  during 
any  year  of  Tribune  hist(»ry.  It  topped  the  previous  peak  year,  1954,  by 
nearly  2,000,000  lines. 

It  was  over  20,000,000  more  lines  of  display  advertising  than  were  printed 
by  any  other  Chicago  newspaper  last  year! 

Here  is  evidence  of  Tribune  sales  power  too  important  to  ignore.  If  you 
sell  in  Chicago,  the  Tribune  can  help  you.  Let  a  Tribune  representative 
give  you  the  full  story. 

QTtibunE 


METROPOLITAN  PRESS... 


•  High-speed  color  adaptable  units  with  full 
facilities  for  black  and  ROP  color  printing. 
Provision  for  inclusion  of  the  WOOD  patented 
four  color  unit. 

•  Portable  Color  Ink  Fountains  provide  "Color  as  you 
want  it." 

•  Presses  may  be  equipped  with  WOOD  Automatic 
Electrotab  Auto  pasters  and  Automatic  Web- 
tension  control. 

•  Specifically  engineered  and  built  to 
produce  fine  quality  printing. 


GOO® 


Known  for  dependability  wherever  good  newspapers  are 
printed,  the  WOOD  Metropolitan  Press  provides  every 
facility  for  black  and  ROP  color  printing  that  meets  to¬ 
day's  need  for  consistent  fine  quality  printing  produced  ^ 
at  high  speeds. 

Quality  manufacture  distinguishes  these  fine  press 
units,  available  in  arrangements  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  big  city  newspaper  plants.  We  Invite  your  inquiries. 


Send  for  illustrated  literature 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATIOli 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE  •  501  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEWYORK  17.N.j 
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HERALD  TRIBUNE 
first  in 

New  Car  Linage  Gains 


In  a  record  breaking  sales  year,  the  automotive  industry  relied 
heavily  on  newspai)ers  to  win  its  major  market . . .  New  York. 

And  it’s  highly  significant  that  the  automotive  industry  gave 
the  Herald  Tribune  nearly  a  400,000  line  gain  in  new  car  adver¬ 
tising  . . .  put  the  Herald  Tribune  ahead  of  all  other  newspapers 
in  new  car  linage  gains  for  1955 ! 


1 

LINAGE 

GAINS.  1955 

J 

1955 

OVER  1954 

1.  Herald  Tribune . 

.  998,3% 

384,184 

2.  Times . 

.  1,045,677 

365,330 

3.  World-Telegram  &  Sun . 

.  855,403 

315,879 

4.  Journal-American  . . 

.  843,873 

305,739 

5.  Post . 

.  503,013 

244,990 

*  6.  News . 

.  546,700 

230,584 

7.  Mirror . 

.  442,716 

205,250 

Sowrca;  Media  Rocords 

Here  is  irrefutable  evidence  of  the  potency  and  impact  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  in  the  nation’s  biggest  market . . .  proof  that 
the  best  way  to  sell  the  best  customers  in  New  York  ...  is  the 
Herald  'Tribune ! 

NEW  YORK 

3H[tra(b  ^Tribune 

A  Step  Ahead — Every  Morning 
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be  Sure  to 


SELL  SYRACUSE 


No.  1  Test  Market  of 
the  United  States 


Sales  Management  Magazine’s  rating  of  Syracuse 
as  the  top  test  market  of  America  is  the  official 
result  of  a  nine-year  audit  of  503  test  market 
operations  by  national  advertisers  in  food,  drug 
and  other  categories. 

THERE’S  ONLY  ONE  WAY  TO  BE  SURE  OF  AMERICA’S 
BEST  TEST  MARKET.  THE  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS’ 
100PER  CENT  COVERAGE  OFTHE SYRACUSE  METRO¬ 
POLITAN  AREA  MEANS  SATURATION  SELLING! 


CIRCULATION:  Combined  Daily  22B,754 
Sunday  Herald-American  221,533 
Sunday  Post-Standard  103,260 


the  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

HERALD  JOURNAL  A  H E R A L D  A H E R 1 C A N 

Evening  Sundiy 

THE  POST  STANDARD 

Horning  &  Sunday 


MOLONEY.  RE6AN  &  SCHMITT 


A  Correction 

To  THE  Editor:  I  am  writing 
to  call  your  attention  to  an 
error  in  your  article,  “Federal 
Building  Rule  On  Cameras  Re¬ 
laxed,”  E&P,  Feb.  11,  page  71. 
Your  article  states  that  Judge 
Ben  V.  Moore  ordered  camera¬ 
men  barred  not  only  from  the 
courtroom  but  also  from  all 
other  parts  of  the  building. 

In  fairness  to  Judge  Moore 
I  might  point  out  that  he  has 
always  been  most  fair  in  his 
dealings  with  the  press  and  has 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  barred 
photographers  from  the  Federal 
Building.  He  has  abided  by 
Canon  35  in  not  permitting 
photographs  in  his  courtroom 
but  he  has  always  given  us 
clearance  on  pictures  elsewhere 
in  the  building  in  federal  court 
cases  where  we  wanted  pic¬ 
tures  of  defendants,  just  so 
long  as  we  obtained  permission 
of  the  defendant  to  take  his 
picture. 


but  they  have  become  pi, 
masters  at  burying  the  pertiii. 
ent  information  anywhen 
from  the  third  to  the  tenth 
paragraph.  It  is  getting  to  h 
refreshing  to  find  a  lead  evet 
as  close  to  the  top  as  the  s^. 
ond  paragraph.  If  you  don't 
believe  it,  check  ten  stories  an:  i 
see  if  they  would  be  hurt  c:  j 
helped  by  eliminating  the  firs 
paragraph. 

What  the  newspaper  woridS 
needs  today  is  a  return  to  t«t| 
things :  I 

1  —  the  fundamental  tnift* 
that  newspaper  work  is  a  com. 
petitive  profession,  and 

2  —  a  rebirth  of  the  Ja«| 
Lait  school  of  tough  newspapetf 
training  under  city  editors  wio* 
know  how  to  tear  your  son!' 
apart. 

Writing  cannot  be  taught  It  ■ 
can  only  be  learned.  | 

Charles 

National  Hardware  Magazine, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


Vint  Jennings 
Managing  Editor, 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail. 

Irony  of  Truth 

To  THE  Editor:  Wonder  how 
it  would  be  if  U.  S.  newspapers 
began  referring  to  Pravda  via 
its  English  meaning  .  .  .  Truth. 

For  example: 

MOSCOW,  Feb.  10  —  Truth 
said  today  that  Russian  scholars 
had  unearthed  evidence  that 
the  United  States  Constitution 
had  been  lifted  lock,  stock,  and 
parchment  from  a  Leningrad 
grammar-school  textbook. 

The  irony  of  it  might  sink 
in  overseas  as  well  as  at  home. 

Bill  Graydon 
Martin  R.  Klitten  Co., 

Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 


Woman^s  Page: 

The  members  sang  “Say 
Goodnight  Here,  but  God 
Morning  Up  There”  in  memory 
of  decedent  Mrs.  Lulu  Blank 
served  as  accompanist.— £01! 
Palestine  (Ohio)  Daily  Leader) 
• 

No  definite  date  has  been  se'. 
for  the  weeding. — Joplin  (Mo) 
Globe. 

• 

Miss  Alice  Smith,  director  cl 
education  service,  Self-Risinj 
system  will  be  described  bv 
Mrs.  Flour  Institute,  will  gi'S 
a  bread  demonstration.— Rofl'' 
oke  (Va.)  Times. 


37 


Fundamentals 

To  THE  Editor:  Let  me  get 
my  two-bits’  worth  into  the 
Dwight  Bentel-Ansel  Gray  busi¬ 
ness.  The  most  cursory  reading 
of  at  least  90%  of  today’s 
newspapers  reveals  both  the 
lack  of  qualified  teachers  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  lack  of 


Virginia  Warren  was  i 
dream  in  a  red  chiffon  dom-^ 
New  York  Daily  News. 

• 

Friends  of  Miss  Lilian  Blail 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  si; 
is  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  k: 
surgery.  —  Augusta  (Gs' 
Chronicle. 


ability  on  the  part  of  about  A  three-tiered  anniversar 
90%  of  the  reporters.  cake  centered  the  refreshmer 

No  longer,  for  example,  does  table,  which  was  served  wit: 
more  than  one  writer  in  10  ice  crdam. — Waynesboro  (Val 
come  up  with  a  lead  sentehce  News-Virginian.  _ 
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HOW  ACI  SERVICES  HELP  INCREASE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


rivin  A 


umn 


ACB  continues  to  inform 
advertisers  and  agencies 
|r  on  GOOD 


Newspaperesque 


i  HE  SCHOLARLY  “Words,  Wit  and  Wisdom”  column  by  William  Morr 
(Bell  Syndicate),  which  appears  in  many  leading  newspapers,  prodiite 
(bless  Mr.  Morris)  on  Feb.  10  that  this  column  “is  required— sad  ^ 
lightful — reading  in  every  newspaper  city  room.”  .  .  .Thanks,  too. 
Managing  Editor  James  A.  Best,  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Nevis  and  Coan^ 
for  writing:  “That’s  a  nice  column  you  have.  I  never  mite  h.* 

Art  Srb,  United  Press,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  claims  the  country’s 
byline.  His  father,  Hugo,  is  clerk  of  the  Nebraska  Legiglatnre 
United  Press  Movietone  cameraman  Eugene  Broda  wore  roller  sbt- 
as  he  interviewed  and  filmed  former  President  Truman  on  a  brii’ 
walk  in  New  York.  “Enterprise  like  that  ought  to  get  yon  a  raise,”  u 
Mr.  Truman  .  .  .  The  Metrogravure  section  of  the  Baltimore  g-nfn 
Sun  admitted  lack  of  prescience  when  its  “Curious  (Camera*  ethm 
topic  was:  “What  do  you  think  about  or  do  while  waiting  for  a  stne 
car?”  It  was  published  on  the  seventh  day  of  a  streetcar  and  bs 
strike. 


CHECKING 


PRACTICES 


— R.  R.  (Scoop)  Coates  swiped  that  recent  “Short  Taka' 
headline,  *‘BnII  Speaks  To  Trainees  On  Farming,**  and  ia  bi< 
Beaver  Valley  (Pa.)  Times  column  added: 

In  animal  husbandry,  *tis  said, 

A  trainee*s  periods  are  full  — 

But  where*s  a  better  speaker 
Than  an  experienced  Hereford  bull? 


.^Advertising  Checking  Bureau  has  for  years  carried  on  a 
continuous  campaign  for  the  education  of  advertisers  and 
iheir  agencies  in  the  checking  of  newspaper  advertising.  Im¬ 
proved  checking  department  procedures  have  been  suggested 
— material  has  been  furnished  to  help  in  the  training  of  new 
checking  clerks.  And  unlimited  cooperation  is  offered  in  help¬ 
ing  to  establish  better  checking  practices. 

As  part  of  this  educational  program,  ACB  includes  a  folder 
or  piece  of  informative  literature  with  practically  every  ship¬ 
ment  of  tear  sheets  that  goes  to  an  agency  or  advertiser. 
“Watch  This”  or  “Don’t  Do  That”  memorandums  are  in¬ 
serted  in  packages  continually  to  remind  checking  clerks  of 
the  importance  of  the  checking  proofs  and  their  work. 

State  and  City.”  This  makes  it 
possible  to  identify  a  newspaper 
should  r>art  of  a  headline  be  missing 
and  locate  a  paper  even  though  the 
state  designation  is  missing. 

Educational  Job  Goes  On 

ACB  has  just  released  a  new  book¬ 
let,  “How  to  Measure  Newspaper 
Space.”  Its  purpose  is  to  help  every¬ 
one  in  the  “art”  of  measuring  both 
national  and  local  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

To  do  the  best  ix>ssible  job,  ACB 
has  established  five  strategically  lo¬ 
cated  Service  Offices — employing 
more  than  400  persons — in  order  to 
give  the  prompt,  accurate  checking 
proof  service  required  by  its  news- 
pap>er  subscribers. 


— The  political  silly  season 
political  piece  in  ’  "  ' ' 

“These  are  T  '  , 

stab  them  in  the  back.  These  are  the  days  when  full-grot 
out  of  both  sides  of  their  mouths  at  the  same  time.”  . 
Delapplane  writes  of  ex-newsman  Rufus  Blair,  Hollywood 
for  Paramount:  “Mr.  Blair  doggi  "  * 

newspaper  guide,  and  will  have 


.  has  started,  warns  John  P.  Kelly  is  i 

the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald,  in  which  he  sute 
the  days  when  politicians  walk  backwards  so  nobody  cut 


none  of  the  film  fare  (meaning  tr»dt 
papers  like  Daily  Variety  and  Hollywood  Reporter)  ...  A  letterto-th 
editor  writer  in  the  New  York  Jourrud- American  wants  “an  annual  pn! 
to  select  the  10  best  newspaper  columnists,  as  there  is  to  select  tb' 
top  10  of  TV.”  .  .  .  Publisher  Duncan  H.  Fraser,  Niantic  (Conn.)  JVer 
is  an  eloquent  reader  in  the  Shakespeare  Circle,  Mystic  (]onn.  .  . 
E&P  Editor  Robert  U.  Brown  has  been  asked  to  contribute  his  fawri  ■ 
recipe  to  a  book,  “Favorite  Recipes  of  American  Journalists,”  to  pub 
lished  by  the  Homstone  Press  of  the  Ben  Franklin  Society,  Department  o 
Journalism,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale. 


Pay  Your  Publisher  Promptly! 

In  this  educational  program  we 
strongly  stress  the  advantages  of  a 
system  whereby  the  agency  bills 
their  clients  yjromptly  and  pays  the 
publishers  promptly  even  when  an 
occasional  checking  copy  is  missing. 

We  ask  agencies  to  depend  on  the 
ACB  to  produce  the  missing  tear 
sheets  and  to  call  on  us  direct. 

Agencies  are  unstinted  in  their  co¬ 
operation  with  ACB ! 

ACB  furnishes  complete  news¬ 
paper  directories  to  agencies  and 
advertisers  without  charge.  One 
directory  lists  every  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  published  in  the 
United  States  arranged  alphabeti¬ 
cally  “by  City,”  and  a  second  direc¬ 
tory  is  arranged  alphabetically  “by 

ACB  Service  cooperates  with  newspaper  publishers  in  making  it  easier 
for  agencies  and  advertisers  ta  use  Newspapers— for  their  advertising. 


editor  and  publisher,  Baltimore  (Mi 


Maurice  R.  Shoehatt. 

Beacon : 

“Your  Feb.  4  note  about  _  _ _ . _  _ 

Science  Museum  reminds  me  of  when,  13  years  ago,  I  served  as  edit 
of  GO  Magazine,  Baltimore  entertainment  weekly.  GO  is  now  gor 
I  wondered  whether  New  York  had  a  publication  of  similar  name,  esll' 
Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  and  left  my  number.  Later,  I  was  calM  h 
a  librarian,  who  suggested  I  seek  the  information  from  GO  Magsait 

Prof.  Roland  E.  Wolseley,  (Chairman,  Magazine  Practiee 


•  79  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  •  18  S.  Michigan,  Chkoge 
•  20  S.  Third  Si.,  Columbus  •  161  JefUrson,  Mamphli 
•  51  First  St.,  San  Francisco 


THE  ADVERTISING  checking  8Ureau,inc  j 
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How  s  Newspaperman  Sets  Hls'SlTES" 


THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNALiS 

376/000  SUe^O^IBERS/  We  ReACM  y 
MEN  AT  EXecUTIVE'  LB/EL  IN  ] 

L  PROPUmON/  IN  IN  MARKBTlNe  7 

k  ANP  IN  ADVBKTISfNO- 


wrkE  B^peciAuy  pboup  op  our  u)o^  OMi-y 
11$  MANAfiEMEATf  MAPP  1WE  GREATER  $IN<5LE 


WHEN  Ol»?  WawSPAPER 
POUGHT IN  ONeOF 
AMERICAN  ^RSAT 
pUSUCAnoN^~TME  WALL 
STKEET  JOURNAL  -  OUR 
CnV^  NAME"  CAME  TO  DC 
PiRBCr  ATTEmlON  OP 
MB/  WHO  /MAKE”  BIO 
DECISIONS. 


WE  WERE  CONRDEWr 
THAT  WE  WERE  ON 
TNE  RIGHT  TRACK  IN 
USING  THE  WALL 
STREET  JOURNAL.  . 


MOREOVER/  I  IW/sr  OONPES^  IW  EEHINP) 
OUR  CAMPAIGN  WAS  A  MOTIVE  OP  7 
ENLIGKTENEP  5ELP -INTEREST.  AT  IWE  > 
SAME  TIME  WE  WERE  MAKING  OUR  CiTY 
gETTER  KNOWN/  WE  WERE  PROMOTING 

*itJf=  M  A  AAfS  rH  JO  Mc:\A/^ADp:c> 
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editorial 

Comparison  of  ^Circulation  ’ 

The  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising  has  launched  its  counter¬ 
attack  against  the  newspapers’  Bureau  of  Advertising.  This  was 
to  be  expected  after  the  latter  recently  announced  its  intention  to 
concentrate  on  wooing  TV  advertisers  back  to  newspapers  in  1956. 

In  keeping  with  the  broadcasting  industry’s  history  of  blue  sky 
claims  is  TvB’s  snear  at  the  validity  of  ABC  net  paid  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  and  its  contention  that  program  ratings  are  synonymous  with 
the  size  of  the  audience  that  heard  the  commercial. 

Oliver  Treyz,  TvB  president,  “rejects  the  newspapers’  Bureau’s 
new  practice  of  comparing  the  outside  dimensions  of  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  (ABC)  with  the  inside  dimensions  of  television  viewing  as 
reflected  by  ratings.”  He  says  “we  do  not  intend  to  let  them  get  away 
with  this  type  of  unscientific  comparison  which  relates  the  potential 
readership  of  newspapers  with  the  delivered  audience  of  individual 
television  programs  .  .  .” 

Let’s  see  just  how  “unscientific”  it  is. 

The  format  of  the  newspaper  medium  which  carries  an  adver¬ 
tisers’  message  to  the  reader  is  the  paper  itself.  ABC  figures  show  the 
number  of  people  receiving  that  paper— its  circulation. 

The  format  of  the  broadcasting  medium  which  carries  an  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  message  to  a  viewer  or  listener  is  the  program.  The  rating 
shows  how  many  people  receive  that  program— its  circulation.  If  no 
one  buys  the  newspaper,  it  doesn’t  have  the  circulation.  If  no  one 
“buys”  the  program— turns  on  or  tunes  in  the  set— it  doesn’t  have  the 
circulation. 

Both  media  deliver  a  potential  audience  to  the  advertiser.  Just 
as  purchase  of  a  paper  is  no  proof  that  an  advertiser’s  message  will 
be  read,  a  tuned  in  radio  or  TV  set  is  no  proof  that  the  listener  or 
viewer  will  hear  the  advertiser’s  message. 

Broadcasters  claim  that  every  set  tuned  into  a  program  is  a  mes¬ 
sage  delivered  for  the  advertiser  whose  words  comprise  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  time  involved.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  tnith. 
The  broadcasters  themselves  should  be  familiar  with  the  “flush  for¬ 
mula,”  not  to  mention  the  phenomenon  of  the  “tunerout  ear”  or  the 
public’s  animosity  to  radio  and  TV  commercials  in  general. 

Mr,  Treyz  looks  with  scorn  on  survey  results  which  showed  some 
small  newspaper  ads  having  a  readership  of  10%.  He  doesn’t  men¬ 
tion  the  low  ratings  for  programs  during  daytime  hours,  or  what 
happens  to  a  program’s  rating  that  happens  to  be  opposite  some  spec¬ 
tacular  new  program  or  public  event. 

Everything  in  TV  has  to  be  in  box  car  figures  and  you  can’t 
dispute  the  ratings.  Even  though  the  rating  services  dispute  each 
other. 

Tradition  of  Conscience 

WHEN  Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.  said  this  week  he  had  inherited  a 
“tradition  of  conscience  ...  a  conscientious  attitude  toward 
the  service  of  the  press  to  the  public,”  he  paid  a  fine  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  careers  of  his  father  and  grandfather. 

Part  of  what  Mr.  Pulitzer  was  talking  about  has  been  popularly 
called  a  “sense  of  responsibility.”  We  have  been  conscious  of  a  steady 
and  almost  visible  development  in  this  direction  on  the  part  of  many 
newspaper  publishers  in  the  last  25  years.  Much  of  our  press  seems 
to  have  matured  in  this  respect. 

We  hope  that  it  will  continue  to  mature  in  a  broader  and  broader 
sense  and  that  soon  all  the  press  will  look  back  on  and  forward  to 
a  tradition  of  conscience  that  will  be  as  much  a  requirement  for 
publishing  a  newspaper  as  a  printing  press. 


Therefore  all  thing*  mhalgoever  y*  | 
M>ould  that  men  should  do  to  you,  Jo  h 
ye  even  so  to  them. 

— Matthew,  VII;  12, 

Editor  &  Publisher 

The  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 
With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom, 
established  March,  1892;  The  Fourth  Estate, 
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spondent.  School  of  Journalism,  University 
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Duncan  A.  Scott,  Pacific  Coast  Advertising  , 
Representative,  2978  Wilshire  Blvd.  Dun- 
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Grass  Roots  Flavor 

It’s  nice  to  have  ideals  that  every 
once  in  a  while  pinch  you  a  little  and 
press  you  to  keep  them,  muses  John 
Field  of  the  Hamburg  (Iowa)  Reporter, 
"but  it’s  downright  foolishness  to  let 
them  strangle'  you  when  everyone  else 
is  taking  big  deep  gulps  of  fresh  air.” 


j  A  LOT  of  editoi-s,  notes  John  Philip 
I  Lewis  of  the  Franklin  (N.  H.)  Joumal- 
Trarueript,  work  up  a  head  of  steam 
faming  and  fretting  about  the  stuff  that 
I  floods  in  from  public  relations  people. 
(  “Not  this  old  column,”  says  editor  Lewis. 
“It’s  only  through  the  press  agents  that 
we  learn  a  lot  of  things.  Take  eggs,  for 
instance  —  just  got  a  little  release  from 
some  egg  people  that  they’ve  developed 
a  system  for  selling  henfruit  minus 
shells  by  way  of  a  mechanical  jigger 
that  cracks  and  shucks  ’em  and  seals  a 
dozen  in  plastic  packets.  This  ‘naked 
eggs’  stuff  is  the  sort  of  thing  you’d 
never  pick  up  first  hand  from  a  chicken.” 


The  human  race  is  made  up  of 
strange  creatures,  agrees  Charles  Knouse 
of  the  Osaioatomie  (Kas.)  Graphic-News 
—a  man  doesn’t  expect  much  of  himself, 
but  denuinds  a  lot  from  others. 

*  *  * 

Now  that  Grace  Kelly  and  the  Prince 
are  that  way,  pen  points  Walt  Shockey 
of  the  Liberty  Center  (Ohio)  Press,  it’s 
amusing  to  watch  some  of  the  big  time 
columnists,  writers,  city  papers  and  ma¬ 
gazines  rushing  aboard  the  royal  hand- 
wagon  with  exclusive  “I  told  you  so” 
items.  “We  hasten  to  apologize  for  not 
including  the  good  prince  and  his  cellu¬ 
loid  queen  in  last  week’s  Press,”  says 
editor  Shockey,  “but  two  bake  sale  an¬ 
nouncements  and  a  lodge  meeting  crowd¬ 
ed  them  off  our  front  page.” 


The  De  Pere  (Wis.)  Joumal-Demo- 
overheard  someone  say  short  skirts 
We  sensible,  so,  confides  editor  John 
Creviere,  “watch  them  get  longer.” 

—Compiled  by  Kerwin  E.  Hoover 
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Q  and  A  Panel 

Question:  Circulation  Cost  and  Revenue 

Have  heard  in  the  trade  at  many  meetings  that  the  circulation 
department  of  a  small  5,000  circulation  daily  should  produce 
enough  revenue  to  pay  all  its  personnel  and  expenses  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  still  show  enough  profit  to  pay  for  newsprint,  ink  and  mats. 
If  this  is  untrue  what  should  this  department  be  expected  to  produce 
financially?  This  is  a  much  debated  question  for  this  size  newspaper. 

Answers  from  E&P  Panel  Members: 

J  The  question  is  difficult  to  answer  since  there  is  such  wide  vari- 
*  ance  in  circulation  department  operations  on  daily  newspapers 
of  5,000. 

In  order  to  give  an  “average”  answer,  we  have  polled  several 
such  newspapers.  Compiling  these  answers— together  with  information 
from  recent  ABC  Blue  Book— we  have  arrived  at  what  we  believe  to 
be  an  “average”  operation  in  the  five  thousand  circulation  class. 

Our  average  newspaper  is  published  in  a  town  of  12,800  popula¬ 
tion,  plus  8,700  in  Retail  Trading  Zone,  or  a  total  RTZ  population  of 
21,500.  This  newspaper’s  net  paid  daily  average  is  5,600.  Of  this  total; 
3,248  or  58%  is  in  the  City  Zone;  1,960  in  RTZ;  392  in  All  Other. 

To  simplify  this  analysis  we  have  reduced  cost  of  operation  to 
one  day’s  issue.  Assuming  our  5,600  newspaper  averages  16  pages 
daily— following  figures  prevail: 

Cost  of  white  paper  .  $  78.30 

Mats  and  Ink  .  7.36 

Postage  on  mail  copies  outside  county  of 

publication  .  2.60 

Twine  or  wire  .  1.34 

Circulation  Manager’s  and  one  person’s  salary— 

(one  day)  .  30.00 

Circulation  Manager’s  automobile  expense  .  5.00 

Auto  or  truck  delivery,  plus  charges  for  shipment 
of  papers  on  bus  lines  or  any  other 
means  of  transportation  .  24.35 

TOTAL  . .  $148.95 

Please  note  total  cost  does  not  include  any  type  of  promotion  or 
carrier  contest,  etc.  Thus  no  charge  is  provided  to  replace  lost  sub¬ 
scribers  or  develop  new  readers. 

On  the  revenue  side  we  find  our  5,600  daily  circulation  news¬ 
paper  collects  at  rates  listed  below: 

City  Zone;  3,248  daily  @  $3.65  per  cwt .  $118.75 

R’TZ  ”  1,960  ”  @  $3.50  ”  ”  68.60 

All  Other;  168  ”  (§)  $3.50  ”  ”  5.88 

•Mail;  224  ”  (§)  $2.84  ”  ”  6.36 

Total  Revenue  (one  day)  .  $199.59^ 

*  Mail  revenue  based  on  Z9.00  averace  mail  rate  of  papers  used  in  this 
analysis. 

#  No  allowance  is  made  for  uncollectable  accounts  or  loss  in  damaced  or 
missed  papers. 

Subtracting  total  cost  from  gross  revenue,  we  have  balance  of; 
$50.64  per  day. 

Now— please  remember— all  figures  in  this  answer  represent  an 
average  of  several  newspapers  included  in  this  study.  True,  some 
5,000  newspapers  print  more  than  an  average  of  16  pages  daily; 
others  less.  Some  pay  higher  salaries,  others  a  salary  plus  bonus. 
{Continued  on  page  79) 
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Circulation  going  up! 

The  New  York  Times  scores 
new  highs  in  January 


583, 178  average  net  paid  weekday  sale 

(Monday-Friday)  in  January- highest  January  in  Times  history 


Up  25,018 


over  January,  1955 


Going  up  on  Sunday,  too 


1,239,613  average  net  paid  Sunday  sale 

in  January-highest  Sunday  average  in  Times  history 


Up  12,066 


over  January,  1955 


Because . . .  more  readers  every  day  are  getting  to  know 
that  every  day  they  get  more  out  of  The  New  York  Times— 
more  news— more  enjoyment. 

Slje  Neto  Work  SliitneA 


"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 


P.S.  And  when  readers  get  more 
out  of  a  newspaper,  so  do  advertis¬ 
ers.  That’s  why  advertisers  made 
last  month  the  biggest  January  for 
advertising  in  Times  history  . . .  and 
why  they  have  made  The  Times  their 
leading  advertising  medium  in  New 
York  for  37  consecutive  years. 
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taitor  or  I'uousner  Every  Saturday  Since  1884 

the  spot  news  paper  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  fields 


Daily  Color  Pictures  and  Room 
For  News  Flow  on  Inside  Pages 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Color  came  to  the  Star  as  a  daily  editorial  feature,  both  on 
the  front  page  and  inside  picture  page,  as  a  part  of  the  newly- 
designed  evening  newspaper,  unveiled  here  Feb.  13. 

Eleven  years  of  readership  studies  and  reader  research,  plus 
nearly  a  year  of  planning  and  preparation,  have  gone  into  the 
“editorial  engineering”  to  make  the  “new”  Star  an  evening 
paper  scientifically  tailored  to  present-day  reader  needs. 

‘Flow  Readership’  Sprvip»  rfianntrh  hv  F.mie  Hill 


listing  with  previews  and  pro¬ 
gram  notes,  a  new  women’s 
column,  two  new  comic  strips, 
a  new  Star  Calendar  of  meet¬ 
ings  and  a  new  “Last  Word” 
column. 


What  particularly  pleases 
John  Cowles,  publisher  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
is  that  the  evening  Star  re¬ 
presents  a  fresh  approach  on 
the  basis  of  extensive  research 
into  what  readers  like,  want 
and  need. 

Mr.  Cowles  told  E&P  that  he 
hoped  more  dailies  will  follow 
the  Star’s  new  program  of 
daily  color  pictures.  “We  would 
welcome  it,”  he  said,  “if  a 
dozen  other  newspapers  would 
go  to  full  color.  Through  co-  they  already  had  put  into  their 
operation,  we  all  would  improve  papers  with  survey  results.  But, 
quality  of  such  pictures  and  in  the  case  of  the  new  Star,  we 
would  help  supply  an  expanding  have  been  able  to  start  with 
pool  of  good  color  pictures  for  our  wealth  of  research  informa- 
the  news  pages.”  tion  and  build  the  newspaper 


FIRST  COPIES  of  the  ’’new’’ 
Minneapolis  Star  90  directly  to 
Joyce  Swan,  left,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Steven,  executive  editor, 
of  the  Star  and  Tribune. 


El  Join* 
itu^of 
mbinx* 


Readership  Research 
Guided  Star  Changes 

By  Walter  Grannes 


Minne\pous,  Minn. 

Twelve  years  of  research 
played  a  major  role  in  the  de¬ 
signing  of  the  “new”  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star. 

Since  1944,  the  Star  and 
Tribune’s  research  facilities  and 
and  the  research  facilities  of 
the  school  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  have 
been  surveying  the  reading  hab¬ 
its  of  Upper  Midwesterners. 
Many  of  the  changes  found  in 
the  new  Star  are  direct  results 
of  these  surveys. 

Reservoir  of  Data 

Sidney  S.  Goldish,  director  of 
research  for  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  explained 
the  lelationship  of  the  new 
Star  and  research  this  way: 

“Wheli  the  planning  commit¬ 
tee  selected  by  Mr.  Steven  sat 
down  last  spring  to  begin  the 
consideration  of  how  to  reorgan¬ 
ize  and  improve  the  Star,  it  had 
for  its  guidance  the  results  of 
a  dozen  years  of  scientifically- 
conducted  readership  studies. 

“No  similar  opportunity  ever 
presented  itself  to  a  similar 
newspaper  planning  group,  be¬ 
cause  the  Star  and  Tribune 
files  of  reader  behavior  and 
reader  interest  data  undoubted¬ 
ly  repi'esent  the  largest  and 
most  comprehensive  repository 
of  research  information  avail¬ 
able  to  any  newspaper  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  Goldish  said  the  surveys 
studied  almost  every  phase  of 
news  presentation  in  newspa¬ 
pers — from  type-size  to  color 
pictures  to  story  length  to 
“jump”  headlines  etc. 

Some  of  the  findings  were 
surprising,  others  confirmed  be¬ 
liefs  held  many  years  by  news¬ 
papermen  but  not  before  thor¬ 
oughly  tested. 

Reader  Traffic  Pattern 

A  high  degree  of  reader  in¬ 
terest  was  found  in  surveys  of 
color  pictures.  In  one  edition, 
tested  some  months  ago,  two 
pieces  of  color  art  received  un¬ 
usually  high  readership  al¬ 
though  they  were  located  far 
back  on  inside  pages.  One  of 
these  pictures,  showing  firemen 
at  a  burning  building,  attracted 
83%  readership.  The  other 
piece  of  color  art,  a  six-column 
picture  of  a  school,  attracted 
79%  of  the  readers. 

One  of  the  most  significant 


findings  was  that  concerning 
the  amount  of  news  space  on 
inside  pages,  it  was  found  that 
from  30  to  37%  more  reader 
“traffic”  was  attracted  to  pages 
which  had  news  holes  at  least 
as  big  as  two  columns  by  five 
inches  deep,  as  compared  to 
pages  with  smaller  news  holes. 
Readership  (as  contrasted  with 
traffic)  on  such  pages  was 
found  to  be  from  25  to  33% 
higher  than  on  the  pages  with 
smaller  news  holes. 

Television  habits  also  came 
under  scrutiny  in  the  Star  and 
Tribune’s  research  program. 
Suiweys  showed  that  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  the  viewers 
consult  TV  listings  in  selecting 
TV  programs  to  watch.  To  meet 
this  need  for  more  TV  (and 
radio)  coverage,  the  Star  has 
greatly  expanded  its  TV  guide. 

The  Star’s  recent  switch  from 
eight  to  nine-point  type  is  the 
result  of  a  statewide  sui*vey  on 
the  number  of  adults  who  wear 
glasses.  The  survey  found  that 
72  out  of  every  100  men  and 
women  wear  glasses  at  least 
part  of  the  time,  65%  of  that 
72%  always  wear  glasses  when 
reading.  'Two-thirds  of  the'  pei'- 
sons  50  years  of  age  or  older 
were  found  to  wear  glasses, 
95%  of  that  two-thirds  always 
wear  glasses  when  reading. 

Another  analysis  was  devoted 
to  the  interest  of  readers  in 
suburban  news  coverage.  It  was 
found  that  from  60  to  70  per 
cent  of  the  suburban  readers 
I'ead  at  least  one  item  on  a 
suburban  news  page.  Surpris¬ 
ingly,  50  to  60%  of  the  readers 
within  corporate  Minneapolis 
also  read  items  about  the  sub¬ 
urbs  on  the  same  page. 

Loss  of  Readership 

Higher  readership  was  scored 
with  the  use  of  more'  white 
space  around  headlines  and  art. 
Another  finding  confirmed 
what  most  newspapermen  al¬ 
ready  know :  readership  falls 
off  about  50%  on  a  particular 
story  when  it  is  “jumped”  from 
page  one  to  an  inside  page. 

Mr.  Goldish  said  that  the 
Star  and  Tribune  will  continue 
to  explore  Upper  Midwest  read¬ 
ing  habits  as  a  guide  to  pos¬ 
sible  future  improvements  in 
both  newspapers.  He  said  that 
since  1944,  the  two  newspapers 
have  spent  more  than  $250,000 


in  manpower  and  budget  on 
readership  and  reader-interest 
research.  In  addition,  more  than 
$300,000  has  been  spent  in  other 
kinds  of  research — the  Minne¬ 
sota  Poll,  the  Minnesota  Home¬ 
maker  Sui-veys,  the  Hennepin 
County  Automotive  Studies  and 
a  large  assortment  of  market, 
shopping,  media  and  attitude 
surveys. 

“It’s  worth  emphasizing,”  he 
said,  “that  a  readership  survey 
is  a  procedure  that  enables 
news  and  advertising  people  not 
only  to  gauge  the  relative  in¬ 
terests  of  groups  .  .  .  but  also 
permits  editors  and  advertisers 
to  test  the  kind  of  reception  a 
new  or  different  idea  .  .  .  gets 
from  readers.” 


7  Publishers  Going 
To  Asian  Conference 

Seven  U.  S.  publishers  arc 
planning  to  attend  the  Asian 
Conference  of  the  International 
Press  Institute  in  Japan  next 
month. 

Those  who  have  registered 
for  the  trip,  which  will  include 
a  tour  of  Japan,  are:  Frank  S 
Baker,  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Nevt 
Tribune;  Paul  C.  Belknap,  Al¬ 
bert  Lea  (Minn.)  Tribune;  JS 
Gray,  Monroe  (Mich.)  Nevt; 
David  W.  Howe,  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press;  John  A  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Sioux  Falls  (S.  Dak.) 
Argxts-Leader ;  Marcellus  M.  * 
Murdock,  Wichita  (Kas.)  EagU,  ? 
and  G.  Prescott  Low,  Quinc-g  j 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger.  I 


Pie  Supper  Nourishes 
Struggling  New  Daily 


Muskogee,  Okla. 

Square  dancing  parties  and 
pie  suppers  are  helping  to  keep 
the  newborn  Muskogee  Morn¬ 
ing  News  alive  on  a  day-to- 
day  schedule. 

These  events  supplemented 
an  appeal  by  Publisher  Mark 
Wakefield  for  new  financial  aid. 
In  two  days  after  he  voiced  a 
plea  for  stock  subscriptions, 
more  than  $10,000  was  pledged 
by  400  persons. 

Then  he  proposed,  as  “a  crazy 
idea,”  that  a  pie  supper  be  held 
at  City  Hall  and  the  prices 
paid  for  pies  would  be  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  stock  in  the 
newspaper.  More  than  3,000 
persons  attended  and  sale'  of 
500  pies  netted  $3,200.  Mer¬ 
chants  donated  42  door  prizes. 

While  the  pie  sale  was  on 
there  was  square  dancing  and 
a  good  time'  was  had  by  all. 

“We  expect  to  reap  benefits 
in  the  form  of  advertising 
now,”  said  Mr.  Wakefield.  “The 
newspaper  belongs  to  the  people. 
No  one  owns  control.  When  all 
of  the  stock  has  been  issued, 
the  number  of  stockholders  will 
be  well  over  1,000. 

“But  the  Morning  News  is 
still  not  out  of  the  rough.  The 
newsprint  shortage  is  the  most 
critical  problem.” 

Staff  Wouldn’t  Quit 

Prior  to  the  pie  supper  the 
employes  of  the  News  had 
worked  three  weeks  without 
pay,  refusing  to  quit  when  Mr. 
Wakefield  told  them  he  couldn’t 
meet  the  payroll. 

The  Muskogee  Morning  News 
started  seven  day  publication 
Nov.  13,  1955,  succeeding  a 
weekly  newspaper,  the  Musko¬ 
gee  County  News,  in  competi¬ 


tion  with  Tams  Bixby’s  Phot- 1 
nix  and  Times  Democrat.  | 

Mr.  Wakefield  is  president  of  t 
the  Democrat  Press_  Inc.,  which  " 
was  organized  in  1946  to  com¬ 
bine  several  county  weekly 
newspapers. 

The  initial  stock-selling  cam- : 
paign  was  successful  and  the 
corporation  purchased  a  build¬ 
ing,  which  formerly  housed  telfr  < 
phone  exchanges,  containing  i) 
three  floors  and  a  basement  6 
More  equipment  was  purchased  ■ 
and  a  press  was  installed  on 
the  first  floor.  Five  machines 
were  installed  on  the  second  ' 
floor  along  with  other  compos¬ 
ing  room  equipment  which  was 
either  purchased  outright  or  ‘ 
leased.  Three  more  machines  . 
were  stored  away. 

Following  a  blessing  from  the 
Rev.  Joe  Wilson,  president  of  ■ 
the  Muskogee  Ministerial  Alli-| 
ance,  and  after  the  button  oti|_ 
the  press  was  pushed  by  Mayor 
Lyman  B.  Beard,  the  newspaper,; 
was  bom.  Like  many  other  j 
births  it  was  a  little  later  tharf 
the  doctor  expected  (3:26  PM) 
but  it  was  larger  than  expected  , 
too.  It  contained  48  pages  filW  . 
writh  more  than  3,500  inches  of  ^ 
display  advertising  and  twcfi 
pages  of  classified  ads.  ’ 

Subscriptions  skyrocketed  tlxj^ 
first  week.  The  first  press  rniK 
produced  20,000  copies  to  1*;| 
delivered  by  86  carriers  on  Iff  ! 
routes.  Thirty  days  later  daily  j 
and  Sunday  subscriptions  t#- 1 
taled  7,000.  | 

The  weekly  publication  «f| 
the  corporation  was  killed 
the  third  day  of  daily  publics-,^ 
tion,  making  the  daily  a  1^ 
publication  and  giving  it  a  8*4, 
ond  class  mail  permit.  t 
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first  Pulitzer  Memorial  Lecture 


Jos.  Pulitzer  Jr.  Dedicates  Self 
To  ‘A  Tradition  of  Conscience’ 


cedures  that  affect  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  paper  today.  The 
Post-Dispatch  had  become  a 

E  career  newspaper.  Many  of  my 
associates  came  early  and  are 
staying  late. 

Why  are  so  many  P.  D.  men 
^  willing  to  spend  their  lives  in 
the  paper’s  service?  The  bind- 
(Continued  on  page  77) 


He  Aims  to  Guide  Post- Dispatch 
On  Course  Set  by  His  Forebears 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  Feb.  10  at  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of  Journalism.) 

It  is,  indeed,  an  honor  to  tor’s  function  a  little  more 
address  you  here  at  Columbia  closely. 

University  at  this  first  Joseph 
Pulitzer  Memorial  Lecture.  In 
my  remarks  an  appraisal  will 
be  offered  of  a  tradition  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  St.  Louis-Poat 
Dispatch  founded  in  1878  by  my 
grandfather,  Joseph  Pulitzer. 

Tradition  in  this  case  must  be 
followed  by  the  word  “con¬ 
science”,  as  a  tradition  of  con¬ 
science  would  seem  to  me  to  de¬ 
fine  the  journalistic  record 
which  the  first  Joseph  Pulitzer 
established  and  which  the  sec¬ 
ond  Joseph  Pulitzer  caiTied 
forward  with  distinction. 

Publishing  a  newspaper  is  an 
enterprise  which,  in  some  re¬ 
spect,  is  like  many  others.  It 
is  much  more  than  a  business 
enterprise,  however,  and  the 
nature  of  its  difference  from 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  an 
inert  commodity  is  what  con¬ 
cerns  us  here. 

Newspaper’s  Function 

The  function  of  a  good  news¬ 
paper  is  to  print  the  news  of  ^ 
the  day,  with  special  devotion 
to  completeness  and  accuracy, 
to  interpret  the  news  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  objectivity,  and 
to  comment  on  the  news  with 
fairness,  persuasiveness  and 
honesty. 

Even  with  this  definition  the 
editors  of  a  modem  newspaper 
are  faced  immediately  with  a 
complicated  task.  No  paper  can 
print  all  the  news  provided  by 
its  various  facilities  and  staff, 
so  if  the  editors  did  nothing  but 
process  the  news  that  reached 
their  desks  they  could  not  es¬ 
cape  from  a  continuous  exercise 
in  evaluation. 

A  Career  on  PD 

Here  is  the  heart  of  the  mat¬ 
ter — the  judgment,  or,  if  you 
will,  the  conscience  of  writers 
and  editors.  This  is  what  makes 
the  content  of  a  newspaper  sig¬ 
nificant  and  interesting,  one  or 
the  other,  or  both.  It  is  perti¬ 
nent,  then,  to  examine  the  edi- 


The  Post-Dispatch  was  a 
going  concern  with  an  estab¬ 
lished  tradition  before  I  was 
born.  By  the  time  I  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  ranks,  a  long  line 
of  writers  and  editors  under  my 
father’s  leadership  were  con¬ 
tributing  to  a  body  of  ideas, 
principles  and  working  pro- 


DELIVERING  the  first  Joseph 
Pulitzer  Memorial  Lecture,  Joseph 
Pulitzer  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
speaks  to  journalism  students  in 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  Room  at 
Columbia  University.  Seated, 
Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman. 


(Photo  by  James  L.  CollinKs) 


% 


Pulitzer  Cornerstone 
Opened  After  66  Years 


phonographic  cylmdeis  and  one  |~||  i  IT)  j 

graphophone  cylinder  contain-  Jl  iQIll  -DViniGCl 
ing  words  spoken  by  members  ’ 


of  the  World  staff;  copy  of  ad-  TYoiItt  QAro 

dress  of  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  -1— 'Cllljr  KJxjCXj^ 

engrossed  on  parchment;  copy  _  , 

,  of  address  by  Col.  Cockerill,  en-  |n  rillClTlPQC 

„  T,  v*  ui  j  grossed  on  parchment;  copy  of  UU&llltJoO 

old  Pulitzer  Building,  home  of  Mr.  Pulitzer  cabled  a  message  jjedjcatorv  address  cabled  bv 

Joseph  Pulitizer’s  World,  was  from  Germany  and  it  was  en-  Pulitzer  from  Wiesbaden, 


The  cornerstone  box  of  the  Pulitzer  arrived  in  St. 


opened  at  noon  Feb.  15  in  the 
office  of  Manhattan  Borough 
President  Hulan  E.  Jack. 

The  contents,  of  historic  and 
sentimental  value,  were  turned 
over  by  Mr.  Jack  to  Dean  Carl 


grossed  on  parchment  and 
placed  in  the  cornerstone  box. 

Borough  President  Jack,  a 
Democrat,  was  amused  when 
he  found  a  copy  of  the  World 
with  headlines  reading:  “The 


Everett,  Wash. 
In  the  best  tradition  of  news- 
papering,  the  Everett  Daily 


W.  Ackerman  of  the  Columbia  Democrats  Will  Win  —  The 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  Farmers  Cannot  Be  Hoodwinked 
for  permanent  preservation  and  By  Republicans.” 
display.  “That  was  true  in  1889  and 

The  great-domed  building  it  is  true  in  1956,”  asserted  Mr. 
overlooking  City  Hall  has  been  Jack  with  a  laugh. 


engrossed  on  parchment. 

Mr.  Pulitzer’s  message  began:  (circulation  about  26’- 

God  grant  that  this  struc-  published  a  four-page  edi- 

ture  be  the  enduring  home  of  a  ..r!: 

newspaper  forever  unsatisfied 
with  merely  printing  news  — 
forever  fighting  every  form  of 


tion  Tuesday,  Feb.  14,  less  than 
24  hours  after  its  one-stor)- 
plant  was  burned  out. 

,,,  .  T  j  j  4.  The  abbreviated  edition  was 

Wrong-forever  Independent-  30  miles 

forever  advancing  m  Enlighten-  Everett,  on  facilities  of 

ment  and  Progress  -  forever  Shopping  New,. 

Democratic 


Imf 


demolished  by  the  City  of  New 
York  to  make  way  for  new  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
(E&P,  Jan.  3,  1953,  page  10). 


a  higher  plane  of  perfection  as 


Dean  Ackerman  took  the 
box’s  contents  to  Columbia  and 

placed  them  in  the  Trustees’  ^  Institution.” 

ssife.  After  the  material  has  ^ 

The  hermetically  sealed  cop-  been  examined  and  photostated,  i  •  -i 

lier  box,  18  by  12  inches,  was  it  will  be  placed  on  display  un- 

uncovered  Feb.  7  in  masonry  der  glass  in  the  Statue  of  VJIJ.11U  A  wl  JJlLlo 
at  the  building’s  entrance,  after  Liberty  Room,  filled  with  ^  —^^03^1*  P^Ct 


wedded  to  truly  i^e.uocrauc 
ideas--g)rever  aspiring  to  be  a  available  for  subsequent 

Moral  Force — forever  rising  to  gjitjong 


workmen  had  failed  to  find  it 
in  a  three-week  search. 


Pulitzer  memorabilia  and  con 


Other  printing  plants  and 
neighboring  newspapers  also  of¬ 
fered  to  help  the  Herald  staff. 

The  fire  on  Monday  nigbt, 
Feb.  13,  started  when  a  fur¬ 
nace  backfired  into  a  pool  of 
grease  under  a  press.  The  five 


taining  the  famous  stained  The  Washington  local  of  the 


Daughter  Present 
.\ttending  the  ceremony  of 
opening  the  box  was  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Moore,  who  is  Mr. 
Pulitzer’s  daughter,  Eldith.  She 
readily  identified  family  photo¬ 
graphs,  including  one  of  her¬ 
self  as  a  child,  and  one  of  her 
brother,  Ralph  Pulitzer,  who 
later  became  publisher  of  the 
World,  then  photographed  as  a 
little  boy  in  a  sailor  suit.  The 
photograph  of  her  father 
showed  him  wearing  charac¬ 
teristic  frockcoat.  Ascot  tie, 
pince-nez.  Mrs.  Moore  is  an 


glass  window  of  the  Statue  of  American  Newspaper  Guild  is 


Publisher  Robert  Best  mad» 


no  immediate  damage  estimate. 


Liberty  from  the  Pulitzer  forbidden  to  sign  a  five-year 
Building.  contract  with  the  Washington  Most  of  the  building,  except  for 

The  Thomas  Edison  Ubora-  (D.C.)  Post  and  Times  Herald  bus'ness  offices  in  front,  burned 
torj'  will  be  asked  to  plav  and  under  the  strict  terms  of  a 

record  anew  old  phonograph  resolution  adopted  this  week  by  Linotype  machines  and  book- 
wax  cylinders  containing  some  the  guild’s  International  Execu-  keeping  records  and  files  were 
statements  by  the  World’s  staff,  tive  Board.  saved.  The  bnck  building  is 

Making  a  recording  of  the  An  all-day  session  in  New  about  56  years  old. 
ceremony  Wednesday  for  ABC-  York  was  devoted  to  a  discus-  Tmporary 
TV  was  Don  Goddard,  who  was  si®"  the  Washington  con-  quarters  were 

tract,  at  the  end  of  which  the  a  stationery  store  and  suffer^ 
lEB  voted  unanimously  to  sus-  uiost  of  whom  had  been  up  all 
tain  its  contracts  committee’s 
refusal  to  approve  the  agree¬ 
ment.  (E&P,  Feb.  11,  page  15.) 

In  addition,  the  lEB  resolution 
directed  the  local  officers  not 


night,  worked  in  old  clothes 
they  had  on  when  they  arrived 
to  help  fight  fire  and  clean  up. 


a  World  reporter  from  1926  to 
1931. 

Contents  Listed 
Contents  of  the  historic  box, 
perfectly  preserved  after  66 
aunt  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.,  yaars,  were  listed: 
grandson  of  the  early  World  Photograph  of  the  Pulitzer  to  sign  and  instructed  the  top  1  inies^MlITor 
publisher,  present  publisher  of  Building,  complete  set  of  build-  aNG  officers,  or  a  committee  Stnrk  Snlit  Un 
the  St.  Louift  (Mo.)  Post-  plans,  anniversary  numbers  of  their  choosing,  to  attempt  to  ^  * 

Dispatch.  fbe  World,  copy  of  the  renegotiate  “a  more  appropri- 

Also  pre.sent  were  John  World  of  May  11,  1883,  with  ate  contract.” 

Hohenberg,  Secretary  of  the  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  announcement 
.\dvisory  Board  of  the  Pulitzer  upon  assuming  ownership; 

Prizes,  and  many  reporters  and  ‘^opias  of  the  World  (morning) 

and  the  Evening  World  of  Oct. 

10,  1889;  anniversary  numbers 

of  the  Evening  World,  copies  conditions  over  those  in  the  old 
of  all  New  York  City  newspa-  contract.  In  the  fifth  year  of 

_  _  _  P®*'^  OcL  10,  1889;  Sunday  the  new  agreement  90%  of  the 

Dispatch,  requested  that  con-  Past-Dispatch,  St.  Louis,  Oct.  top-bracket  editorial  staff  would 
tents  of  the  box  be  turned  over  1^89;  Post-Dispatch  of  Oct.  be  guaranteed  $160  a  week, 

to  Columbia  Graduate  School  of  '®89;  Semi-Weekly  World,  They  pointed  also  to  the  re- 

Journalism,  which  had  been  '889;  Weekly  World,  opening  clause  which  provides 

heavily  endowed  by  his  father.  1889;  World  Almanac,  a  possible  four  occasions  when 

1889;  Office  Directory,  World,  wagres  might  be  discussed  and 
1889;  Trow’s  New  York  City  two  occasions  for  revising  vaca- 
Directory,  1889;  photographs  of  tions,  work  hours,  overtime, 

Mr.  Pulitzer,  his  wife  and  their  etc. 
children;  gold  coins,  ($20) 

1889;  ($10)  1883;  ($5)  1883; 


photographers. 

Before  he  died  in  1955,  the 
first  Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.,  for 
many  years  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 


Spokesmen  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  local  argued  that  the  long¬ 
term  agreement  was  meritori¬ 
ous  because  of  major  improve¬ 
ments  in  wages  and  working 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  authorized  capital  stock 
of  the  Times-Mirror  Company 
(Times  and  Mirror-News)  U 
being  increased  from  11,520 
shares  at  $1,000  par  value  to 
1,152,000  shares  at  $10  par 
value.  Norman  Chandler,  presi¬ 
dent,  said  this  will  enable  em¬ 
ployes  to  buy  shares  more 
readily. 

The  quarterly  dividend  on 
current  shares  was  raised  from 
$12..50  to  $20. 


('able  From  J.  P. 

The  copper  box  was  engraved 
“Pulitzer  Building,  October  10, 
1889,”  which  was  the  date  the 
cornerstone  was  laid.  Joseph 


Harold  Wheeler  Dies 

Boston 

Harold  F.  Wheeler,  67,  who 
retired  in  1953  after  50  years 


Pulitzer  was  an  invalid  in  Weis-  silver  coins,  ($1)  1889;  (50c) 
baden,  Germany,  at  the  time  1889;  (25c)  1889;  silver  medal 


The  ANG  constitution  pro¬ 
vides  a  variety  of  punitive  of  newspaper  work,  died  Feb. 
measures  that  may  be  invoked  15  at  his  Lexington  home.  For 
against  a  local  or  any  of  its  35  years  he  was  managing  edi- 


and  his  .son,  Joseph  Jr.,  laid  struck  by  the  World  in  com-  members  or  officers  who  act  tor  of  the  Boston  Traveler  and 

the  cornerstone  on  the  24th  an-  memoration  of  its  attaining  a  contrary  to  instructions  on  con-  had  a  reputation  of  being  * 

niversary  of  the  day  the  elder  circulation  of  250,000;  two  tract  negotiation.  perfectionist. 
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1  ,  -»  /rT”!  X  l  wages  should  be  equal  to 

Canadian  MLs  bwap  Ideas 

i  ness;  that  there  should  be 

A  •  1\  yr  1  periodic  raises  and  a  bonus  for 

For  Attracting  iVlore  Keaders 

Cx  ceive  less  than  a  printer. 

,,  •irkiA  1  editor’s  approval.  He  em-  $50-65  Starting  Wage 

100  Participate  in  lOtn  Annual  phasized  that  the  effective  use  Open  discussion  brought  out 

^  of  pictures  depends  on  the  pub-  the  fact  that  average  starting 

Confab:  New  Membership  Plan  Usher  and  his  policy  on  adver-  wage  on  most  Canadian  dailies 

’  A  tising.  IS  $50  a  week  for  re^witers, 

A  panel  discussion  on  at-  about  $65  on  metropolitan  news- 
By  James  Montagnes  tracting  and  developing  talent  papers  with  a  guild  chapter. 

Toronto  revealed  that  Canadian  dailies  Representatives  of  journalism 

,  .  .  «  .  j  .  II  have  no  pattern  of  recruiting  schools,  Bud  Wild  of  Western 

morovine  news  coverage  to  attract  more  readers  to  all  sec-  t  a  •  tt  •  -x  t 

I™!' ,  ,  »  1  -I  r  .  j  j-  •  .  lAtu  training  repoi-ters.  J.  A.  Ontario  University,  London,  and 

iMins  of  the  daily  new^aper  featured  discussions  ^at  the  10th  Curran,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Wilfred  Eggleston  of  Carleton 
annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Managing  Editors  Conference  (Ont.)  Daily  Star,  said  teen-  College,  Ottawa,  said  one-third 
liere  Feb.  9-12.  Close  to  100  editorial  executives  of  Canadian  ager  columns  act  as  breeding  to  one'-half  the  male  graduates 
dailies  participated.  Total  registration  was  210,  including  news  ground  for  reporters.  The  Star  of  their  schools  in  the  past  five 
hervices,  syndicates,  university  and  public  relations  repre-  is  making  a  film  of  its  plant  years  are  still  on  Canadian 
(ientatives.  newsroom  for  showing  in  dailies  or  wire  services. 

CMEC  voted  to  expand  its  - r  , - .  -  schools.  John  Cranford,  Toronto  Tele- 

iiembership.  Active  member-  a  visual  presentation  of  han-  What  is  being  done  to  teach  gram,  and  president  of  the 
|hip  is  to  be  confined  to  top  newspictures,  from  as-  future  reporters  at  the  Ontario  Toronto  Men’s  Press  Club, 

tews  executives  of  daily  news-  signment  to  publication.  H.  L.  provincial  trade  college',  Ryer-  urged  the  managing  editors  to 

fapers.  Executives  of  compar-  Straight,  Vancouver  Sun,  point-  gou  institute  of  Technology  at  submit  more  entries  for  the 

|ble  rank  in  recognized  wire  ,  that  readers  want  a  Toronto,  was  described  by  E.  annual  National  Newspaper 

lenices  are  to  be  accorded  as-  cleaner  package  tc^ay,  and  that  Schrader,  director  of  the  Awards,  sponsored  by  the  club, 

(ofiate  membership.  Executive  Publishers  should  insist  on  put-  graphic  arts  section.  He  said  He  reported  that  in  the  last 

discretion  will  permit  additional  ®  good  looking  news  j-hat  about  a  third  of  the  stu-  two  years  only  37  Canadian 

|.ssociate  membership  to  be  ex-  Package.  dents  plan  to  go  into  daily  dailies  had  submitted  entries  in 


100  Participate  in  10th  Annual 
Confab;  New  Membership  Plan 

By  James  Montagnes 


|.ssociate  membership  to  be  ex-  Package, 
landed  to  editors  who  might  Pictures  .4re  Sacred  newspaper  work.  the  various  classes  of  report- 

lave  contributions  to  make  to  ^t  the  Vancouver  Sun,  Mr.  Better  wages,  better  working  ‘"2  and  news  photography  for 
Ihe  conference.  The  latter  class-  straight  explained,  pictures  are  conditions  and  shorter  work  which  $400  cash  awards  are 
firation  is  expected  to  open  the  ti-eated  the  same  way  as  news,  days  have  helped  improve  the  made. 

day  for  weekly  newspaper  eX-  being  handled  on  a  planned  as-  morale  of  reporters,  according  Business  news  should  be 
datives  to  join  the  CMEC.  signment  basis,  and  pictures  to  William  Thomson,  Regina  written  in  an  interpretative 
Morrison  Re-elected  are  not  pulled  to  make  room  for  ( Sask.)  Leader-Poet.  He  felt  fashion  to  show  its  effect  on  the 

.  advertising  or  editorial  type  that  newspapers  were  to  blame  reader,  it  was  the  consensus  of 

Tommy  N.  Mornson,  ^nag-  The  art  editor  is  a  by  paying  too  low  wages  in  the  a  panel  on  that  subject.  Mil- 

if  "clland  bodyguard  for  pictures,  and  past,  for  the  high  turnover  in  ford  Smith,  Hamilton  Spectator, 

fcrenmp  Tribune,  was  newspage,  staff  and  the  movement  toward  stated  that  “business  news  is  a 

Elt^e.ected  president,  wth  Har-  ^be  dummy.  No  pic-  advertising  agencies,  public  re-  must  for  the  newspaper  of  to- 

rl  yaughan,  man^ng  editor  .^thout  the  lations  and  house  organs.  He  morrow.”  He  pointed  out  that 

the  Wmdeor  (Ont.)  Daily  here  was  a  field  for  the  develop- 

as  first  vicepresident,  and  mpnt.  nf  norannal  innvnaliom 

t  N.  Smith,  managing  editor 
the  St.  Catherines  (Ont.) 

Siniidard  as  second  vicepresi- 
fcnt  Peter  Preston,  managing 
Biitor  of  the  Brantford  (Ont.) 

§xfMisitor  is  secretary-treas- 
Jer.  Miss  Marjorie  Budd, 

|L;onto,  was  re-elected  execu- 
■'■e  secretary.  The  1957  con- 
llience  will  take  place  at  Ham- 
fcon.  Ont.,  at  the  invitation  of 
fte  Hamilton  Spectator. 

CMEC  decided,  after  some 
B-scussion,  to  approach  the 
ftnadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Bihlishers  .Association  to  assist 
■  financing  the  annual  Nieman 
nllowships,  which  have  been 
•►arded  Canadian  newspaper- 
•n  for  the  past  five  years  by 
Nieman  Foundation.  Wil- 

tm  French,  editorial  writer  of 
?  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail,  Nie- 

En  Fellow  for  1954,  described  , ,  .  *  ,  i“ 

advantages  open  to  Cana-  NEW  OFFICERS  of  fh*  CenAdiAn  MAnAging  Editori  ConforAncA.  debate,  the  general  feeling  bein; 

fcn  newsmen  thmiicR  l-Kea..  ehoien  At  Toronto  moAfing.  ArA;  LaO  to  right— T.  N.  Morrison,  WaI-  that  neither  could  be  left  ou 

lElltjwshins  ”  Tribune.  prAsident;  Peter  Preston,  Brentford  Expositor,  secretery-  ^he  paper  without  its  effec 

‘  ■  troASurer;  Lerry  N.  Smith,  St.  CetherinAS  Stenderd,  second  vice- 

Kusiness  sessions  started  with  president;  Herold  Veughen,  Windsor  Ster,  first  vicepresident.  [Conttnuea  on  page  76) 
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the  various  classes  of  report- 


♦ay  for  weekly  newspaper  eX 
Bcutives  to  join  the  CMEC. 

Morrison  Re-elected 


here  was  a  field  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  personal  journalism. 

Ralph  Blackmore,  financial 
editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe'  & 
Mail,  stated  that  “bare  presen¬ 
tation  of  business  news  can  be 
meaningless  or  misrepresenta- 
tive.  Financial  developments 
should  be  interpreted  for  the 
reader,”  He  said  a  business 
reporter  does  not  need  to  be  a 
graduate  economist. 

Guy  Cunliffe,  financial  editor 
of  the  Montreal  Gazette,  told 
the  conference  there  could  al¬ 
ways  be  one  or  two  men  found 
on  a  daily  who  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  handling  financial 
news.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
financial  advertising  volume  de¬ 
pended  on  a  good  financial  page 
or  section. 

Program  Listings  Favored 
Radio  and  television  news  and 
listings  came  in  for  a  heated 
NEW  OFFICERS  of  the  CanAdiAn  MARAging  Edllort'  ConfArAncA,  debate,  the  general  feeling  being 
ckotAii  Af  Toronto  moAfing,  ArA;  LaH  to  right — ^T.  N.  Morrison,  WaI-  that  neither  could  be  left  out 
Innd  Tribune.  prAtident;  Peter  Preston,  Brentford  Expositor,  secretAry-  ^be  paper  without  its  effect 
trAASurer;  Lerry  N.  Smith,  St.  Cetherines  Stenderd,  second  vice- 

president;  Herold  Veughen,  Windsor  Ster,  first  vicepresident.  {Conttnuea  on  page  76) 


‘  TOFBF  "Nn  ^ISR AFL^’  PUNCTURED  BEYOND  REPAIR 

THfcKL  IS  I>U  lSnAll.L,.  Lambert.  Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post 

Liederman,  Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Press 


SPECTATOR  AT 
THE  HATE  BOWL  GAME 

Fitzpatrick,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch 


*  '^1  T|  k  1  T  J  ^  deficiency  in  our  se-  all  the  old  crusading  fervor  of 

liPnilTl  curity  system  and  wanted  to  an  earlier  era  in  journalism,” 

muuil  n-WaiU.  see  it  corrected.  He  complained  said  the  judges. 

,  Ttyril  1  ff  newspapermen  usually  Judith  Crist  of  the  Ncu;  yorfc 

^llT*TAT*ld^  vlr^l  ll^lT  hOTT  ®  cause  like  this  and  Herald  Tribune  for  a  series  on 

lett  *  Lli  iTXWXi^XlXXWXX  made  a  few  glaring  headlines  the  school  facilities  and  teach- 

i*  ,  .  .  j  with  it,  then  dropped  out.  ers’  salaries  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

]ff  Built  like  a  bulldozer,  Clark  This  story  behind  the  award  "That’s  not  my  way  of  oper-  Philip  Fine  of  the  Toledo 
MollenhoflF  of  the  Cowles  News-  came  out  this  week  when  Mr.  j  assured  him.  At  the  (Ohio)  Times  for  exposure  of 

J  papers’  Washington  staff  is  not  Mollenhoff  came  to  New  York  g^me  time  I  cautioned  Mr.  a  ^‘cloak  and  dagger”  unit  of 
^  ^  City  to  receive  the  prize  at  a  LaJejinsky  it  wouldn’t  matter  the  Civil  Defense  Agency  set  up 

luncheon  meeting  of  the  guild  s  ^  ane  if  my  investigation  to  screen  the  community  from 
International  Executive  Board,  showed  him  up  unfavorably  or  “unAmerican  influences.” 
Speaking  for  the  judges,  Mr.  resulted  in  getting  him  a  new  • 

i„"S  oS  ItJn”;::  *d"  ‘"ilS'”?,!,:  Andrew  Wiley  Q„iU 


one  to  be  fel¬ 
led  with  a 
feather.  A  mere 
zephyr  would 
have  knocked 
him  over  when 
he  was  told  the 
other  day  that 
he  would  re- 
ceive  the  $500 


wanted  to  do  good  without 


the  Mollenhoff  entry  as  the  being  a  do-gooder.” 


unanimous  selection  for  the  -phe  reporter’s  persistence  on  Cincinnati 

award;  it  was  "so  clearly  in  ^^e  story  over  a  course  of  Andrew  F.  Wiley,  for  13 

the  Broun  tradition.”  months  led  to  a  quarrel  with  y®»rs  business  manager  of  the 

A  Tonic  for  Cynicism  the  President,  but  it  brought  Enquirer,  has  resigned,  it  was 

u  II  L  a  The  90-odd  examples  of  cru-  about  changes  in  the  security  announced  this  week  by  Roger 

Clark  had  ®  ,  sading  reporting  that  the  program  procedures.  Mr.  Lade-  Forger,  president  and  pub- 

great  deal  of  confidence  in  his  reviewed  would  make  a  jinsky  went  to  work  for  an-  lisher. 

entry,  the  senes  of  stories  he  tonic  for  cynicism  and  dis-  other  govermental  agency,  only  Wiley,  with  the  paper  30 

wrote  on  the  Wolf  Lade^nsky  couragement  in  the  newspaper  to  be  forced  out  recently  when  y®ars>  is  the  son  of  the  late 

Case  for  the  Des  Momca  Regis-  business,  Mr.  Cornish  commen-  it  was  disclosed  he  had  invested  William  F.  Wiley,  long  its  pub- 

ter  and  Tribune  &nd  the  Mm-  ^  ^  foreign  firm  which  was  iisi*®’’-  The  resignation  is  ef- 

neapolis  Star  and  Tnbune  but  j^^pb  F.  Collis,  president  of  the  beneficiary  of  U.  S.  funds,  festive  May  31. 

the  guild,  responded  that  he  The  judges  described  Mr.  .  Eugene  S.  Duffield,  executive 
Ob  bemuse  of  a  conflict  of  bear  acknowledge-  Mollenhoff’s  series  as  “a  top-  yicepresident  and  assistant  pub- 

intweste  ,  the  reporter  ad-  ^be  part  the  union  flight  job  of  searching,  ob-  Enquirer 

plays  in  inspiring  this  kind  of  jective  reporting.”  They  gave  Jh's  reportedly  to  join  a 


As  Enquirer’s  BM 


The  reporter’s  persistence  on 


:ome  c*  ™  “  j  ’’ 
not  in  ♦  Heyw^  Broun 
■  of  of  f  Award. 

Clark  had  a 


longer  on  the  possibility  of  a  ‘ 

tsnn  journalism. 


this  month  reportedly  to  join  a 


special  mention  to  four,  as  fol-  lar^e  insurance  company. 


Five-Hour  Strike 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Settlement  on  pre-strike  terms 


k  •rAA  11  J  VUl  lACilAOtll.  IXICIIblUU  W  XUUI*  oa  AUl* 

MO  windfall.  Mollenhoff,  who  is  not  a  lows: 

vl  Then  came  the  surprise.  The  ^ildsman,  broke  the  news  of  c  i  w  •*  Five-Hour  Strike 

p  ht  i  of  the  American  News-  Wolf  Ladejinsky’s  ouster  from  oporis  writer  ciiea  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

'i"*  |j  l**!**^  Guild’s  reportorial  com-  a  job  in  the  Agriculture  De-  Homer  Bigart  for  a  series  of  Settlement  on  pre-strike  terms 
!W  corp^^  petition — George  A.  Cornish,  partment  for  security  reasons  articles  in  the  New  York  Her-  ended  a  stereotypers’  walkout 

jectus  i  ,  executive  editor  of  the  New  despite  previous  State  Depart-  oW  Tribune  on  the  desegrega-  from  the  Jacksonville  Journal 

I®*"  J  Forfc  Herald  Tribune;  John  ment  clearance.  He  revealed  tion  question.  (Bigart  now  and  Florida  Times-Union  in 

^  ’r,  1  Horscyi  Pulitzer-Prize  novelist;  this  week  that  Mr.  Ladejinsky  works  for  the  New  York  five  hours.  Only  early  editions 

Oakley  Dalgleish,  editor  of  had  pleaded  with  him  to  forego  Times.)  of  the  Journal  were  affected 

reac  the  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail — all  any  journalistic  crusade  in  his  Dan  Parker  of  the  New  York  Feb.  10.  The  union  accepted 

^  ^  agreed  that  the  new  develop-  behalf.  Mirror  for  a  series  on  the  mono-  the  publishers’  proposal  to  cut 

fi*  l!*?®**^  ^he  life  of  Mr.  Lade-  “I  told  Mr.  Ladejinsky,”  the  polistic  practices  and  under-  the  workweek  from  40  hours  to 

jinsky  did  not  detract  from  Mr.  reporter  related,  "that  I  wasn’t  world  associations  of  the  Box-  38^  hours  now  and  37%  hours 
(li  achievement.  interested  in  him  individually;  ing  Managers  Guild.  “It  had  next  year. 
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Executive  Shifts 
On  Toledo  Blade 


Toledo,  Ohio 
Changes  of  assignment  for 
four  executives  of  the  Toledo 
Blade  were  announced  last 
week. 


They  are: 

Harry  R.  Roberts,  from  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  director  to 
assistant  managing  editor. 

John  D.  Willey,  from  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  to  director 
of  public  relations. 

Kenneth  Orwig,  from  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  to 
assistant  advertising  director. 

Jerry  P.  McLaughlin,  from 
assistant  manager  to  manager 
of  the  classified  department. 

Mr.  Roberts  came  to  the 
Blade  in  1948,  and  a  year  later 
was  appointed  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  He  became  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  manager  in 
1954. 

Mr.  Willey  started  with  the 
Blade  in  1946,  and  served  six 
years  in  various  reporting  and 
editorial  department  assign¬ 
ments.  In  1952  he  was  named 
city  editor,  and  in  1954  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  managing 
editor. 


Mills 


McNab 


Flint  Ink  Company 
Promotes  Salesmen 


Directors  of  Howard  Flint 
Ink  Company  announce  the 
election  of  Alan  A.  McNab  to 
sales  vicepresident. 

Everett  L.  Mills  succeeds  to 
the  position  of  sales  manager 
of  the  Flint  Company. 

Mr.  McNab  was  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  company  for  the 
past  30  years,  prior  to  which 
he  spent  10  years  in  the  print¬ 
ing  trades.  During  this  time 
the’  Howard  Flint  Ink  Com¬ 
pany  has  grown  into  a  nation 
wide  org^anization  ■with  12  fac¬ 
tories  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Mills  formerly  managed 
the  Flint  factories  in  Atlanta 
and  New  Orleans,  and  has  been 
Mr.  McNab’s  assistant  for  the 
past  five  years. 


Mr.  Orwig  has  been  with  the 
Blade  since  1936.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  manager  of 
the  general  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  in  1950,  and  has  served 
as  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  since  1951. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  came  to  the 
Blade  in  1947,  and  worked  for 
seven  years  in  various  branches 
of  the  advertising  department. 
He  was  appointed  assistant 
classified  manager  in  1954. 


Credit  Union  Thrives 


Dbs  Moines,  Iowa 


The  Register  and  Tribune 
Credit  Union’s  annual  dividend 
rate  was  increased  from  4% 
to  5%  for  the  last  six  months 
of  1955.  Total  assets  at  the 
end  of  1955  were  $462,260,  up 
$50,160  from  the  previous  year. 
Outstanding  loans  amounted  to 
$269,952.  Total  shares  of  the 
more  than  1,000  members  in¬ 
creased  to  $406,868. 


ad-lin 
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P&G  APPOINTS  Blow  AS  AGENCY  ON  NEW  SHAMPOO 


McVay  Quits  ANPA 

Chicago 


Blow  Company,  New  York,  which  recently 
suffered  such  account  losses  as  Pepsi-Cola, 
Philip  Morris,  and  Schlitz,  was  named  this  ’ 
week  by  Procter  &  Gamble  to  handle  a  yet-to- 
be-named  shampoo  product  expected  to  be  readti 
for  test  marketing  "in  two  or  three  months.*'; 


Indicted  for  Libel 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 


Herman  (Hank)  Greenspun, 
publisher  of  the  Las  Vegas  Sun, 
is  under  indictment  on  a  charge 
of  criminal  libel.  The  complain¬ 
ant  is  Municipal  Judge  Ed 
Taylor,  who  was  the  subject  of 
a  column  by  Mr.  Greenspun 
last  Nov.  6. 


MUTUAL  BROADCASTING  GUARANTEES  COST-PER-innn  ^ 


Effective  immediately.  Mutual  Broadcasting  | 
System,  with  550  radio  stations,  will  cpiftran. 


tee  the  number  of  homes  delivered  per  com¬ 


mercial  minute.  Nielsen  pocket-piece  report: 
will  be  source  of  rating  material.  Guarantee 


Donald  R.  McVay  of  the 
ANPA  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  staff  will  assume  the 
position  of  general  manager  of 
the  Council  of  Printing  Indus¬ 
tries  in  Toronto,  on  March  1. 
He  will  handle  labor  relations 
for  this  newly  formed  organiza¬ 
tion  of  commercial  printing 
houses.  Mr.  McVay  was  a  Spe¬ 
cial  Agent  of  the  FBI  in  New 
York  City  before  coming  with 
ANPA  more  than  10  years  ago. 


is  based  on  commercial  minute  home  impressionsl 
and  is  computed  on  basis  of  gross  audience 
data  and  net  weekly  cost.  If  MBS  fails  to 
deliver  minimum  guarantee,  additional  com¬ 
mercial  time  will  be  allotted  to  bring 
audience  to  specific  guarantee. 


BBB  ISSUES  TEXTILE  FIBER  RETAIL  AD  GUIDE 


Better  Business  Bureau  of  New  York  City 
this  week  released  19-page  "Guide  for  Retai 


Advertising  of  Textile  Fibers."  Purpose;  To 
bring  together  positions  of  various  industry 
elements,  views  and  experience  of  BBB  itself, 
and  pertinent  requirements  of  federal  laws. 
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COMMERCIAL  BANKS  TO  SPEND  S82-MILLI0N 


Results  of  a  survey  soon  to  be  released  by 
American  Bankers  Association  will  show  nation': 
commercial  banks  will  spend  $82-mllllon  on 
advertising  during  '56.  Newspapers  will  con 
tinue  as  No.  1  medium  for  bank  advertising. 
the  survey  will  show. 
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EXQUISITE  FORM  TO  SHARE  PRODUCTION  COSTS 


jrrav 

Tribi 


Exquisite  Form  Brassiere,  Inc.,  will  share  ^ 


Roy  Howard  in  Orient 

Roy  W.  Howard,  editor  and 
president  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  and 
chairman  of  the  executive'  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  is  on  a  flying  trip 
to  the  Far  East.  His  itinerary 
includes  New  Zealand,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Java,  Singapore,  Bank- 
kok,  Hong  Kong,  Manila  and 
Tokyo.  He  expects  to  return 
late  in  March. 


with  retailers  production  costs  of  co-op 


Cameras  Welcome 

Miami,  Fla. 

City  Judge  Albert  S.  Dubbin 
admitted  news  photographers 
to  the  reckless  driving  trial  of 
Circuit  Judge  George  Holt,  and 
said  afterwards  they  did  not 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
proceedings. 


newspaper  advertising.  Such  costs  are  subject j 
of  intense  controversy  in  corset  and  brassierfj 
industry.  Since  Jan.  1,  when  new  FTC  Trade  ^ 
Practice  Rules  for  industry  took  effect,  oost^ 
manufacturers  have  refused  to  pay  any  part 
of  production  costs.  In  retaliation,  retailer'.'; 
have  declined  to  accept  co-op  ads.  Because 
Exquisite  Form  "seeks  to  expand  its  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  not  to  cut  it,"  firm  has 
set  up  following  allowance  schedule;  Mini¬ 
mum  insertion,  200  lines;  in  any  three  month  1 
period,  for  one  insertion,  firm  will  pay  5056  o!| 
space  and  production  costs  ;  for  two  insertions,  j 
60%;  for  three,  70%;  for  four,  80%. 
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AFA  REPORTED  LOOKING  FOR  NEW  PRESIDENT  BY. 


Si 
a  F 
has 
Stan 
in  ( 
inch 
Mar 
twei 
inch 


Reports  going  around  to  effect  that  Adver-I 
tising  Federation  of  America  is  looking  for  * 
replacement  to  fill  shoes  of  Elon  Borton, 
president,  due  to  retire  in  '57. 
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Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Daily  Finds  Photo-Composed 
Ad  Costs  Compare  Favorably 


1- 


South  Bend  Tribune  Sets  23% 
Of  Local  Ads  by  New  Method 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


South  Bend,  Ind. 

After  one  year’s  experience 
with  photocomposition,  the 
South  Bend  Tribune  finds  that 
the  comparative 

costs  of  “hot”  _ 

and  “cold”  type 
are  roughly  the  * 
same  when  the 
composing  room 
and  engraving 
costs  are  added 
for  ad  photo- 
composition  as 
the 

composing  room 

cost  for  hot  Kuni 

metal. 


“This  constitutes  approxi¬ 
mately  23%  of  our  average 
weekly,  local  display  advertis¬ 
ing  linage,”  explained  George 
P.  Kunz,  Tribune  production 
manager. 

Seven  Men  Do  Work 

The  Tribune  has  integrated 
its  photocomposition  operation 
with  its  hot  metal  ad  compos¬ 


ing,  which  makes  for  smooth 
working  conditions  on  the  part 
of  typographical  union  mem¬ 
bers.  The  composing  room 
personnel  involved  in  doing 
photocomposition  includes  two 
Fotosetter  operators,  working 
a  total  of  15%  hours  each  day 
(six  days  and  four  night 
.shifts);  four  paste-makeup  men 
and  one  apprentice,  a  total  of 
seven. 

“Ekich  of  these  men  has  re¬ 
ceived  training  in  each  of  the 
several  operations  used  in 
photocomposition,”  said  Mr. 
Kunz.  “These  include  ad  paste- 


Franklin  Schurz,  Tribune 
editor  and  publisher,  made  this 
comment  to  E&P,  pointing  out 
that  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  experimenting  with  photo¬ 
composition  was  the  necessity 
of  trying  to  find  a  more  eco¬ 
nomical  method  of  producing 
complicated  advertising  com¬ 
position  in  conjunction  with  the 
new  ANPA-Dow  rapid-etch  en¬ 
graving  process  in  which  the 
Tribune  has  also  pioneered. 

Sees  Great  Future 

“Our  first  year’s  experience 
is  such  that  we  believe  we  have 
a  great  future  in  bringing 
down  the  composing-engraving 
costs  still  further,”  said  Mr. 
Schurz,  who  stated  the  Tribune 
was  about  to  install  its  second 
Intertype  Fotosetter.  The  Trib¬ 
une  does  not  use  the  new  meth¬ 
od  for  editorial  matters. 


PASTE  MAKEUP  of  phofo-cotnposed  ad — Compositor  is  Winfrad 
Snyder.  This  new  ad  composition  requires  training  in  a  new  skill 
and  technique,  and  has  bean  developed  by  Tribune  printers  who 
formerly  composed  ads  by  the  hot-metal  method.  This  work  is  done 
on  a  specially  constructed  light  table.  Type  larger  than  36  point  is 
set  on  a  photo-lettering  machine.  Cuts  and  art  work  are  from 
reproduction  proofs. 


Since  the  Tribune  installed 
a  Fotosetter  early  in  1955,  it 
has  experienced  an  almost  con¬ 
stant  weekly  volume  increase 
in  display  advertising  column 
inches  set.  By  the  end  of 
March,  1955,  it  was  setting  be¬ 
tween  900  and  1,000  column 
inches  each  week.  This  photo- 
composed  advertising  copy  vol¬ 
ume  has  grown  steadily  until 
now  the  Tribune  is  setting  an 
average  of  nearly  6,000  column 
inches  a  week. 


HIGH-SPEED  ETCHING  MACHINE  (one  of  three)  used  in  the 
Tribune's  engraving  department  by  Tom  Weaver.  The  photo- 
composed  ad  is  processed  on  e  magnesium  plate. 


makeup;  operation  of  the  photo¬ 
lettering  machine;  limited  dark¬ 
room  technical  work  and  the 
use  of  the  Bruning  Copyflex  or 
proofing  machine.” 

Since  an  operator  is  limited 
in  the  maximum  type  size  to 
36-point  on  the  Fotosetter,  it 
is  necessary  to  obtain  larger 
type  sizes  from  another  source. 
The  Tribune  uses  the  Typro 
photo-lettering  machine,  which 
is  manually  operated  and  is 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
typewriter. 

Printers  Like  It 

“Experience,  so  far,  has  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  printers  who 
have  had  this  photo  composition 
training,  prefer  and  enjoy  this 
new  kind  of  composition  to  the 
conventional  hot-metal  method 
of  ad  composition,”  said  Mr. 
Kunz.  “An  ad  paste-makeup, 
when  completed  with  all  art, 
is  pleasant  to  the  eye,  provides 
a  good  example  of  skill  in 
typography  and  gives  a  good 
picture  of  what  an  advertiser 
may  expect  to  see  in  the  final 
printed  form.” 

Mr.  Kunz  contends  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  keep  the  two 
processes — hot  and  cold  type — 
integrated,  so  that  all  engaged 
in  ad  composition  feel  that  the 
new  process  is  not  something 
“foreign”  to  a  newspaper  com¬ 
posing  room. 

Drug  and  Food  Ads 

Mr.  Kunz  pointed  out  that  in 
recant  weeks,  the  Tribune  has 
been  doing  both  grocery  and 
drug  store  ads,  which  repre¬ 
sent  a  “lot  of  ad  composition” 
in  various  sizes  of  display  type. 
“Again  we  are  experimenting 
and  while  our  production  has 
slowed  down  a  bit,  we  are  gain¬ 
ing  added  experience,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “We  feel  that  we  are 
now  able  to  do  a  lot  more  with 
photocomposition  than  just  the 
more  simple  forms  of  ad 
display.” 

Sears’  display  ads  are  set 
100%  by  the  photocomposition 
method.  Gilbert’s,  a  men’s  store, 
uses  this  method  and  Robert¬ 
son’s,  a  department  store,  is 
having  all  its  basement  copy 
done  by  the  new  method. 

Proofing  a  Problem 

Mr.  Kunz  admits  that  proof¬ 
ing  is  still  a  cumbersome  prob¬ 
lem,  even  though  the  Tribune 
has  made  considerable  progress 
in  this  respect.  The  need  for  a 
faster  and  more  economical  way 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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247  on  List 
‘Preferred’  for 
State  Ads 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania’s  Democratic 
Administration  made  a  tactical 
political  error  recently  when  it 
duplicated  and  distributed  to 
state  afirencies  the  list  of  pre- 
feiTed  newspapers  for  state 
advertising^. 

Althougrh  marked  “confiden¬ 
tial”,  the  list  fell  into  Republi¬ 
can  hands. 

Rep.  Edwin  W.  Tompkins, 
waving  it  from  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives, 
charged  that  the  Goveraor’s 
Office  had  “blacklisted”  256 
newspapers  from  handling  state 
ads. 

He  said  there  are  503  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
state;  the  list  carries  247  “ap¬ 
proved  for  state  advertising.” 

Gov.  George  M.  Leader’s 
press  secretary,  Thomas  K. 
Hodges,  denied  the  charge  that 
the  publications  not  on  the 
roster  have  been  “blacklisted.” 

Meantime,  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  is  distributing  the  list  to 
members,  noting  that  it  in¬ 
cludes  a  number  of  minority 


group  publications  and  some 
throw-aways. 

Under  Republican  adminis¬ 
trations  there  was  only  one 
master  list,  closely  guarded  by 
the  gfovernor’s  secretary.  It 
was  never  duplicated  nor  dis¬ 
tributed  outside  the  governor’s 
office.  If  the  agency  placing  an 
ad  didn’t  know  the  preference 
listing  for  the  area  it  merely 
called  the  governor’s  secretary. 
• 

Spring  Meeting; 

Ad  Copy  Course 

The  spring  meeting  of  NAEA 
will  be  held  in  the  Empress 
Hotel,  Victoria,  B.  C.,  June  28- 
30.  NAEA  board  members  will 
convene  a  day  earlier,  begin¬ 
ning  June  27. 

The  NAEA  board  has  under 
consideration  with  its  NAEA- 
NRDGA  joint  committee  a  plan 
for  a  complete  course  in  adver¬ 
tising  copy  production.  The 
plan  calls  for  conducting  a 
series  of  refresher  courses  with 
retail  store  ad  departments  on 
methods  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  layout  and  production. 

President  Karl  Finn  told  E&P 
that  appointment  of  an  NAEA 
committee  to  consider  ways  and 
means  of  working  out  standards 
of  measurement  for  newspaper 
ads  before  they  are  run,  will  be 
named  later. 


CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA,  MARKET 

An  Allen-Klapp  man  contacts  the  trade  in  this  market  regu¬ 
larly.  He  knows  this  market. 


IOWA’S  NO.  2  MARKET— 1986  estimate<l  iK>pulntion 
116,500  is  surpassed  only  by  Des  Moines. 


INDUSTRY'S  WONDER  CITY — Cedar  Rapids  probably  has 
more  nationally  known  manufacturers  than  any  other  city 
of  its  size  in  the  U.  S. 

• 

RANKS  7  th  IN  RETAIL  SALES — Cedar  Rapids  households 
spent  $4730  which  is  $1200  hitrher  than  national  average  of 
$8491  according  to  Consumer  Markets  (1965). 


THE  CEDAR  RAPIDS  GAZETTE  DELIVERS  100%  UN¬ 
DUPLICATED  COVERAGE  IN  ITS  HOME  COUNTY— and 
coverage  in  16  additional  eastern  Iowa  counties  ranging  up 
to  78%.  Over  60,000  daily  and  Sunday  circulation.  Again  in 
1966  The  Gazette  published  more  advertising  than  any  other 
newspaiier  in  Iowa. 

Jtopreseating  The  Middlewesf  Newspaper  Lhf 
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Parke,  Davis 
Ads  Based  on 
Survey  of  MD’s 

Something  different  in  public 
service  advertising  is  appearing 
in  national  magazines  during 
1956  under  sponsorship  of 
Parke,  Davis  &  Company,  a 
consistent  advertiser  on  behalf 
of  the  medical  and  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  professions  since  1928. 

The  new  advertisements  (via 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.)  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  survey  of  2,500 
physicians  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada,  made  by  the  Parke- 
Davis  sales  representatives  last 
July  and  August.  Ninety-three 
per  cent  of  the  doctors  said 
they  favored  educational  adver¬ 
tising  and  suggested  that  copy 
could  be  based  on  the  cost  of 
medical  care,  self-medication 
and  related  subjects. 

Extending  Campaign 
Ralph  G.  Sickels,  director  of 
advertising  and  public  relations, 
explained,  “For  28  years,  our 
company’s  national  advertising 
has  emphasized  the  importance 
of  prompt  and  proper  medical 
care.  Now,  as  a  result  of  the 
survey,  we’re  logically  extend¬ 
ing  the  campaign  to  drive 
home  the  fundamental  truth 
that  prompt  and  proper  medical 
care  ‘can  represent  one  of  the 
really  big  bargains  of  your 
life — in  terms  of  health,  hap¬ 
piness  and  peace  of  mind.’  ” 

The  ads  are  in  black  and 
white  and  use  a  dialogue  tech¬ 
nique  in  the  illustrations.  Mr. 
Sickels  indicated  that  Parke- 
Davis  is  aiming  at  greater  fre¬ 
quency  in  its  national  advertis¬ 
ing  than  ever  before,  and  point¬ 
ed  out  the  theme  is  one  that 
“should  be  equally  helpful  to 
the  physician  who  writes  the 
prescription  and  the  pharmacist 
who  fills  it.” 

The  first  ad  appeared  in  the 
Jan.  30  Life,  Feb.  18  Satevepoat 
and  the  February  Today’s 
Health.  Illustration  shows 
headshots  of  two  women,  the 
first  of  whom  asks,  “You  mean 
you  had  to  pay  twenty-five 
dollars  for  those  new  medi¬ 
cines?”  The  second  replies, 
“Yes  .  ,  .  but  they  saved  $900 
and  my  husband’s  life!” 

Copy  underneath  the  illustra¬ 
tion  reads,  “Years  ago,  when 
the  physician  fought  to  bring 
a  patient  through  a  siege  of 
pneumonia,  there  was  little  he 
could  do  but  help  conserve  the 
patient’s  strength,  make  him 
comfortable  .  .  .  and  hope  for 
the  best. 

“In  fact,  the  doctor  sadly 


signed  death  certificates  for  3J 
out  of  every  lOO  pneumonia  p*. 
tients  he  treated.  For  those  who 
survived,  recovery  was  slow  aad 
expenses  were  high.  The  cost  »f 
an  average  case  was  about 
$1,000,  including  three  or  fo® 
weeks’  time  lost  away  from 
work. 

Pneumonia  Lost 
“Happily,  this  grim  picturt 
has  changed.  Under  the  on- 
slaught  of  sulfa  drugs  ...  and 
now  the  antibiotics  .  .  .  pnej. 
monia  has  steadily  lost  ground. 
Now,  uncomplicated  cases  clear 
up  in  four  to  five  days.  And 
instead  of  losing  33  out  of 
every  100  cases,  the  doctor  i 
saves  all  but  a  very  few. 

“Just  as  striking  as  the  cat 
in  deaths  and  disability  is  th* 
cut  in  the  cost  of  curing  pnen- 
monia.  More  and  more  patients 
can  now  be  cared  for  at  home. 

As  a  result,  the  average  case 
of  pneumonia  may  cost  no 
more  than  $100  .  .  .  including 
loss  of  income,  the  doctor’s 
visits  and  the  ‘expensive’  new 
medicines ! 

“Today,  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  an  investment  in  prompt 
and  proper  medical  care  may 
well  represent  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  bargains  of  your  life.” 

•  ; 

N.Y.  Times  Issues 
9lh  Book  in  Series 

“How  You  Can  Benefit  From 
the  Pattern  of  American  Mar¬ 
keting  and  Selling”  is  the  title 
of  the  ninth  booklet  in  a  series 
issued  by  the  New  York  Tina 
to  help  business  executives 
abroad  to  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  U.S.  market  and 
methods  of  advertising  and 
merchandising. 

As  with  previous  booklets  in 
the  series,  this  one  is  based 
upon  talks  given  throughout 
Europe  by  Dr.  Eric  W.  Stoeb- 
ner.  Times’  director  of  foreign 
advertising. 

• 

Nixon  to  Address 
Brand  Names  Dinner 

Vice  President  Richard  M.  j 
Nixon  will  be  the  principal  ■ 
speaker  at  the  annual  Br^  | 
Names  Day  dinner  on  Wednes-  j 
day,  April  18,  at  the  Waldorf-  { 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City,  t 
according  to  Palmer  Hoyt,  pub-  ] 
lisher  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post,  and  chairman  of  the  plan-  j 
ning  committee  for  Brand  * 
Names  Week. 

More  than  1700  business  exec¬ 
utives  are  expected  to  hear 
the  address  of  Vice  President 
Nixon,  and  to  witness  the  pn-l 
sentation  of  the  Foundation’s 
eighth  annual  Brand  Name  Ik-i 
tailer  of  the  Year  awards.  r 


[ 
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Represented  tp  Sewyer  Ferguson  Welker 
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RETAIL  SURVEY 


Mr.  Lotz  says  this  is  one  ex- 


Appliance  Dealer  Builds 
ic  with  Ad  Series 


ample  of  how  the  small  appli-  Find 

ance  dealef  can  advertise  in 


a  metropolitan  daily  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  big  display 


(Continued  from  page  18) 


^  ^  layouts  of  volume  operators,  investment  in  equipment,”  be 

'twrwnir*  The  idea  is  to  focus  attention  continued.  “However,  b^use  , 

J.  lAJi'lfi  ylU  on  the  operation  and  location  extra  production,  our  1 

Jj  of  the  small  store,  without  at-  depreciation  cost  per  column  I 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Big  Little  Store  during  that  tempting  to  do  a  big,  expensive  is  43%  lower  than  it  was  ; 

How  can  the  small  appliance  week,  he  or  she  will  receive  the  advertising  job.  before  we  installed  the  high- 

retailer  compete  with  the  huge  major  appliance  or  television 
advertising  budgets  of  the  big  set  mentioned  in  the  ad. 


speed  etching  equipment.” 
Lee*  ’56  Ad  Mat  Etching  Time  Reduced 

Book  Set  for  Stores  “Our  total  expense  has  ^ 
Retailers  for  Lees  floor  cover-  creased  67%,”  he  said,  “bnt 

inn^  OVA  VA/tAITTinflF  ^VlO  1 


ing^  are  receiving  the  '56  News-  production  has  increased  149%. 
paper  Ad  Mat  Catalogue  for  Therefore,  on  a  square  inch 
‘those  heavenly  carpets,”  de-  basis  our  costs  have  been  re¬ 


volume  outlets?  Typical  of  the  series  was  the 

Certainly,  he'  can’t  meet  them  ad  which  featured  the  name  of 
line-for-line  in  newspaper  adver-  Joe  Louis,  former  world’s 
tising.  But  he  can  take  a  dif-  heavyweight  champion, 
ferent  tack  in  his  advertising  Ad  copy  said:  “Joe  Louis  will 

and  make  it  so  intrigumg  that  receive  a  free  Admiral  refri^r-  sc'ribed  a7’th7“m7srromp^;:  duced  even  though  our  ma¬ 
lt  commands  readership  even  ator  if  he  calls  m  person  this  tensive  newspaper  ad  mat  book  terial  costs  are  higher.”  c 

when  stocked  against  the  big  week  at  the  Big  Little  Store,  ever  offered  in  the  industry.”  Etching  time  for  an  18  x  24 
linage  of  his  competitors.  You  will  receive  the  best  pnce  addition  to  the  listing  of  inch  flat  of  76  line  halftone  on  ^ 

V,  appliances  and  TV  ^d  mats  offered  Lees  retail  magnesium  is  IV*  to  1%  tin.  ‘ 

stores,  the  index  groups  special  utes.  The  etching  time  for  an  \ 
Litt  e  Store  here  —  and  it  is  Mr.  Lotz  said  to  date  none  mats  such  as  “time  payment.”  18  x  24  inch  combination  flatTf 

®  <^ommerdal  carpet,  teaser  ads,  magnesium  is  16  to  17  minuU  i 

iotz.  operator  of  the  I^e  eS,*%fthey*I,rSS^  “'’?,'^'''p”r'.t“jlvoted  to  haLtV^Moe’ if  i  L"  ’ 

Bi*  LltUe  Store,  eoaeeived  the  the  better  beeaaee  it  anil  mean  i|l„.tratlng  how  to  ua.  Leea  (or  about  40  “s 

Idea.  He  is  using  a  series  of  12  excellent  publicity  But  if  they  ..basic  ad  mats”  which  are  of-  in  the  combiniion  Ld  dS 
t^o-inch  square  ads  in  the  don’t,  the  ad  series  is  paying  fared  for  each  quality.  These  etch  baths.  10  or  12  full  pa« 
Buffalo  Courier-Express,  each  off  effwtively  anyway.  Mr.  mats,  developed  by  Lees  several  are  etched  and  ?hen  a  new 
one  featuring  the  name  of  an  Lotz  said.  ars  ago  and  enthusiastically  is  prepaiil 

outstanding  personality  in  the  «We  have  had  a  tremendous  received  by  Lees  dealers  from  ^  p 
field  of  sports,  entertainment  or  amount  of  comment  and  many  coast  to  coast,  allow  the  store  Pointers  for  Admen 

government.  phone  calls  concerning  the  ads  to  use  as  one,  two,  three  or  four  Dean  J.  Wilhelm,  Tribune’s 

The  ad  states  that  if  the  well  since  they  started  appearing,”  columns  in  width  and  can  be  advertising  manager,  empha- 
known  person^ity  mentioned  in  said  Mr.  Lotz.  “We  are  con-  reduced  horizontally  as  well  as  Tribune  picked 

the  ad  calls  in  person  at  the  vinced  they  are  excellent  inter-  vertically.  Mcounts  which  could  supply  the  j 

■  est-getters  and  we  expect  they  ^  number  of  the  ad  mats  '’®®^  work  to  go  ; 

will  pay  off  in  increased  traffic  have  been  produced  especially  ®®Py*  *1'®“  «4u-  i 

and  business.”  for  Lges  “Blue  Ribbon”  pro-  ^o  watch  carefully  J 

Among  other  personalities  to  motion  which  will  feature  the  that  the  proper  kinds  of  glossy  t 
be  featured  are  Arthur  Godfrey,  company’s  Spring  program.  proofs  were  furnished  from  ^ 
Rocky  Marciano,  J.  Edgar  their  style  books.  t 

Hoover,  Ed  Sullivan,  Jane  Rus-  *  .  Last  year,  the  Tribune  pub- 

sell,  Walter  Winchell  and  Grace  Doran  Quits  SimoniZ  lished  about  20  special  sections 
Kelly.  Jack  Doran,  director  of  ad-  which  nearly  all  were  photo-  i 

In  each  ad  the  store  will  fea-  vertising  and  sales  promotion  composed,  without  any  over-  ? 

ture  a  different  brand  of  ap-  has  resigned  from  the  Simoniz  time  involved, 

pliance  or  TV  set,  offering  it  Company.  Charles  V.  Lipps,  Can  Make  Changes 

as  a  gift.  Mr.  Lotz  hopes  that  formerly’  director  of  sales,  has  rpbg  manager  should 

by  some  coincidence  one  of  the  been  appointed  vicepresident  in  ^be  composing  room 

farned  personals  may  be  in  charge  of  marketing.  Simoniz  ad  foreman  in  picking  the  copy 

Buffalo  when  his  or  her  ad  is  spends  about  $500,000  m  news-  ^  by  the  new  methoi  , 

running.  paper  space.  Wilhelm,  who  pointed 

out  that  photocomposed  sd  4 

flnf.o  park  VkA  110A/I  ATI  fViA  Qftm*  * 


In  1955,  only  the 
Boston  Globe 
gained  in  all  major 
classifications  and 
in  all  ABC 
circulation  zones 
— combined 
Daily  and 
Sunday! 

Get  Complete 
Details  From . . 


Oeimer  Ac  Woodward,  Inc 
New  York,  Sen  Fnacitco,  Lot  Angela 

Scolato  Meeka  ft  Scon  Cbiago,  Detroit 
Ike  Leonard  Co.  Miami  Beach,  Florida 


]  Business  is  People 
People  love 
LOCAL  News! 

LOCAL  news  DAILIES  -  basic  advertising  medium 

JUUUS  MATHEWS  special  AgencY.Inc. 


Offices  and  Salesmen  in  Chicago,  new  york,  Detroit, 

BOSTON,  PHILADELPHIA,  PITTSBURGH,  SYRACUSE,  and  “WHERE- 

bver”  National  Advertising  can  be  sold. 


that  photocomposed  ad 
flats  can  be  used  on  the  same 
page  with  hot  metal  composi¬ 
tion.  In  the  case  of  a  grocery 
ad,  a  last-minute  price  change 
can  be  drilled  out  of  the  photo¬ 
composed  ad  and  the  correct 
price  inserted  in  hot  metal. 

The  Tribune  has  found  that 
for  ad  paste-makeup,  ruled 
grids  (on  top  of  specially-con¬ 
structed  light  tobies)  are  better 
for  ad  composition  than  the 
T-square  method.  The  grids 
are  laid  out  on  an  eight-column 
basis,  in  half  column  widths, 
allowing  one  point  per  inch  for 
shrinkage.  These  makeup  tables 
are  located  in  the  ad  galley 
alongside  the  makeup  stones 
for  hot  metal  ad  composition. 
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IN  1955  . . . 

The  Washington  Star 
ran  up  a  LEAD  of 
740,437  lines  in  Retail 
Groeery  Advertising 

over  the  next  Washington  newspaper 

IN  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  .  .  .  The  Star  established 
a  new  record  of  46,082,505  lines  for  o  lead  of  8,730,451 
lines  over  the  next  Washington  newspaper  in  1955 


In  groceries,  as  in  so  many  other  major  classifications,  The 
Star  leads  the  other  Washington  newspapers  by  a  deci¬ 
sive  margin.  In  1955,  grocery  advertisers  (notably  the 
leading  chains)  gave  The  Star  a  record  12  month  linage 
of  4,105,587  lines.  The  Star’s  lead  in  retail  grocery  linage 
was  just  slightly  short  of  three-quarter  million  lines.  As 
the  figures  plainly  show.  The  Star  is  the  leading,  dominant 
and  most  influential  medium  for  grocery  advertising  in  and 
around  the  Nation’s  Capital.  To  make  the  best  showing 
in  sales  and  distribution  in  this  richest  mass  market  in 
America,  follow  the  leaders  and  build  your  Washington 
advertising  schedules  around  the  remarkable  pulling  power 
of  The  Washington  Star. 

TheWashington  Star 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

RaprvMMtad  natienaffy  by:  O'Mora  and  OnmbM,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Avo.,  NYC  17;  Chicago  —  Ootroit  —  Lee  Angolo*  —  San  FrondMO 
Spociol  Florida  roprowontativo;  Tho  loononi  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Rood,  Miami  Boo  eh,  Florida 


RETAIL  GROCERY 
ADVERTISERS  GAVE 

THE  STAR 

54.6% 

of  total  linage  against 
40.8%  for  the  next 
Washington  paper 

Source:  Media  Recorda  1955 
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AD  AGENCIES 

FC&B  Named  To  Handle 
Ford's  Upcoming  Car 


The  Special  Products  Division 
of  Ford  Motor  Company,  which 
will  introduce  a  new  automo¬ 
bile,  has  selected  Foote,  Cone 
and  Belding,  Chicago,  to  han¬ 
dle  the  division’s  advertising 
and  detailed  arrangements  ai’e 
being  worked  out,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

The  announcement,  made  by 
J.  C.  (Larry)  Doyle,  general 
sales  and  marketing  manager, 
culminated  a  four-month  study 
of  more  than  20  national  firms 
not  presently  handling  auto¬ 
motive  advertising. 

“Foote,  Cone  and  Belding 
will  handle  advertising  for  the 
Special  Products  Division,  and 
other  advertising  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Division  and 
the  dealer  organization  that  will 
be  recruited  to  handle  the  sale 
of  the  new  car,”  Mr.  Doyle 
said. 

*  *  * 

Edward  E.  Rothman,  veteran 
of  27  years  with  advertising 


agencies  has  been  named  di¬ 
rector  of  the  product  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  of¬ 
fice,  sales  and  advertising  staff, 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 

Walker  A.  Williams,  Ford 
vicepresident  of  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment.  Mr.  Rothman  suc¬ 
ceeds  R.  F.  G.  Copeland,  who 
recently  was  named  assistant 
general  sales  manager  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  sales  promotion  and 
training  in  Ford’s  Special  Prod¬ 
ucts  Division. 

Mr.  Rothman  was  a  former 
general  manager,  director  and 
senior  vicepresident  of  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Co.  and  spent  most 
of  his  career  in  automotive  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  served  Campbell- 
Ewald  from  1921  to  1936  and 
again  from  1949  to  1955.  He 
spent  1936-1938  with  Mac- 
Manus,  John  and  Adams,  Inc., 
and  was  a  consultant  with  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  and  Os¬ 
born,  Inc.,  from  1938  to  1942. 


You  neec/  more 
than  mere 
CONTACT.,. 


GET  FULL 
IMPACT  ! 


Only  the  Big  3  Service 
Weeklies  back  your  prod¬ 
uct  with  these  3  big 
advertising  advantages: 
Near -saturation  cover¬ 
age  of  the  $8  billion  mili¬ 
tary  market. .  .Lowest  cost 
per  thousand  readers  .  .  . 
Exclusive  merchandising 
services  for  advertisers. 
When  you  place  space  to 
sell  the  Anned  Forces, 
put  it  where  it  pays  off — 
in  the  TIMES  Service 
Weeklies. 


^  TOP  PAID  CIRCULATION 
✓  LOWEST  MILLINE  RATE 
^  MERCHANDISING  AIDS 

in  the  military  field 


•  Nriti  fM  umple  cifiej,  ntis,  mw  mirliet  diti  book,  “Timoly  Facb." 

ARMY  TIMES  PUBLISHING  CO.  2020  M.  St..  N.w. 

Washington  6,  D.C..  U.S.  OFFICES:  Chicago.  Detroit.  Honolulu. 
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FOREIGN  OFFICES:  Frankfurt.  London.  Paris.  Rome.  Tokyo 


Army  Times  ★  Air  Force  Times  ★  Navy  Times 

(MEMBERS  AUDIT  BUREAU  OE  CIRCULATIONS) 


Perfume  Ads  Can 
Use  Mass  Media 

Fragrance  advertising  no 
longer  need  be  confined  to  high 
fashion  publications,  but  can 
afford  to  use  all  mass  media — 
including  newspapers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Paul  Gumbinner,  vice- 
president,  Lawrence  C.  Gum¬ 
binner  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc. 

In  an  address  before  the 
Cosmetic  Industry  Buyers  and 
Suppliers  in  New  York  last 
week  Mr.  Gumbinner  said: 
“Fragrance  advertising  today 
is  volume  advertising.  It  has 
budgets  to  spend  and  no  longer 
need  be  confined  to  high  fash¬ 
ion  publications,  but  can  afford 
to  use  all  mass  media. 

“Current  perfume  advertis¬ 
ing  ...  is  basically  the  same 
as  advertising  for  autos  or 
aspirin  or  breakfast  foods,”  he 
added. 


Morlock  Issues  *56 
Rate  Guide  Editions 

Just  published,  and  available 
free  on  request,  is  the  1956 
edition  of  the  Advertisers  Rate 
and  Guide  Book,  compiled,  copy¬ 
righted  and  distributed  by  the 
Morlock  Advertising  Agency, 
Chicago. 

Presenting  a  compact  listing 
of  newspapers,  general  and 
specialized  magazines,  and  ra¬ 
dio-TV  stations,  the  Guide  Book 
covers  rates,  circulation,  closing 
dates,  and  other  necessary  in¬ 
formation. 

Special  sections  deal  with 
mail-order  publications,  shop¬ 
ping  pages  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  direct  selling. 
All  rates  are  current  as  of 
press  time. 

An  important  section  of  the 
Morlock  book  is  the  much- 
quoted  “25  Best  Papers  that 
Pay”,  “50  Papers  that  Pay”, 
and  complete  listings  of  the 
major  newspapers  according  to 
sections  of  the  country. 

According  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Mor¬ 
lock,  owner,  “Many  advertisers 
have  found,  especially  in  the 
case  of  newspaper  classified, 
that  buying  papers  as  a  group 
is  more  comprehensive  and  less 
expensive  than  buying  on  a 
spot  or  individual  basis.” 

Agencies  Cooperate 
In  ROP  Color  Copy 

Chicago 

The  Joint  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  and  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  have  agreed  upon 
a  revised  Standards  of  Pro¬ 


cedure  in  the  handling  of  ROp  F 
color  advertising  materials.  I 
Point  No.  5  now  states  thst  ! 
agencies  are  to  attach  two  ' 
proofs  of  all  ads  to  each  order,  [ 
one  for  the  newspaper’s  busi’  ' 
ness  office  and  one  for  the  com.  t 
posing  room.  Point  No.  9  calls  1 
for  a  set  of  progressive  color  1 
proofs,  on  newsprint,  for  all 
four-color  printing  material-  ! 
adding  that  two  sets  of  proofs 
are  desirable  for  best  reproduc¬ 
tion — one'  for  the  stereotype  (k- 
partment  and  one  for  the  press 
room. 

“Ink  numbers  should  be 
shown  on  proofs  if  the  inks 
ordered  are'  different  from  those 
recommended  in  the  ANPA- 
AAAA  report,”  it  is  suggested. 

Point  No.  10  calls  for  at  least 
three — preferably  four  —  re¬ 
gistration  marks  on  all  plates 
or  mats  for  color  printing,  “and 
should  be  positioned  within  the 
printing  area,  as  near  the  four 
corners  as  possible.” 

R&R  Makes  Major 
Top-Level  Changes 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc., 
has  announced  a  number  of 
major  executive  appointments. 
Paul  E.  Watson  was  elected 
chaiimian  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  Barry  Ryan  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  F.  Kenneth 
Beirn  former  president  of 
Biow-Beirn-Toigo,  was  elected 
executive  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  Plans  and  Creative 
Services. 

H.  B.  Groseth  and  R.  W. 
Metzger,  vicepresidents  of  the 
agency  in  Chicago,  were  elected 
executive  vicepresidents. 

Account  Changes  .  .  . 

•  Philip  Morris  Inc.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.  as  the  advertising  agency 
for  the  Philip  Morris  brand  of 
cigarettes,  effective  May  1. 

•  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.  re¬ 
signed  the  Cigar  Institute  of 
America  account  as  of  Febru¬ 
ary  15. 

Appointments  .  .  . 

•  David  Keegan  is  now  a 
space  buyer  with  D’Arcy  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  Inc.,  Ne« 
York.  Before  joining  D’Arcy,  he 
was  assistant  research  director 
at  Parade  magazine  from 
1953-1955. 

•  Dan  O’Leary  and  Sam  Al¬ 
ter  have  joined  Kenyon  &  Eck' 
hardt  Inc.  Mr.  O’Leary  who, 
most  recently,  was  with  Metro¬ 
politan  Sunday  Newspapers  and 
American  magazine,  is  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  and  Mr.  Alter, 
who  had  been  with  Biow-Beim- 
Toigo,  is  a  field  account  execu¬ 
tive. 
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YOU  CAN  MEASURE  A  NEWSPAPER’S  INFLUENCE  BY  THE  SIZE  OF  ITS  HEART 


Crippled  Lady  \ 

,  Would  there  b«  I 

"Slidy  wiong  yo^l 
to  do  h^t 
in  com* 


Portland  Oregon  Journal’s 


housek^i^R  ^derly  women? 
panion  for  w  employ* 

bufwe  just 


HlWil 

bv^sE-'V 

lotwrite^^  MRS.M 


Confidant  of  Thousands 


Letter 


^  In  Portland,  Oregon  the  profile,  character 

#  and  pulse  of  a  remarkable  area  is  reflected  by 

/  /  these  brief  highlights  from  the  Oregon  Journal’s 

I  y  long  standing  "Mr.  Fixit”  column: 

/  A  57-year-old  son  finds  a  90-year-old  father;  each 

r  thought  the  other  dead. 

A  community  group  helps  befriend  a  lonely 
aged  man. 

A  shut-in  child  in  a  rural  area  finds  a  tutor. 

A  "clothes  closet”  for  a  needy  teenager 
is  restocked. 

Found,  medical  assistance  for  a  girl  born  with 
facial  birth  mark. 

And  there  are  items  to  make  you  smile: 

One  reader  needed  help  to  get  bats  out  of  his 
house;  another  had  a  problem  with  wasps  in  his 
attic.  One  GI  wrote  from  Korea  to  find  a  certain 
type  of  undershorts.  Yes,  he  finally  got  just  the 
right  kind  —  as  a  gift. 

The  Journal’s  "Mr.  Fixit”  column  is  the 
story  of  humor,  pathos,  courage,  renewed  hope, 
regained  joy  ALL  made  possible  by  the  greatest 
team  you  can  find — a  respected  newspaper  and 


(kibcV  taf ;  i 


<ez/ 


You  can’t  sell  Portland  without... 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 
Home-Owned,  Controlled,  Edited 

Nationally  reprMented  by  O'Mara  &  Ormibae,  Inc. 

Offictt  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Son  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS 


Newspapers  Prominent 
On  Spring  Schedules 


Newspapers  figure  promi-  and  white  will  play  a  key  roll 
nently  in  the  spring  advertising  in  the  introduction  of  a  new 
schedules  of  numerous  adver-  aluminum  household  foil — Alcoa 
tisers,  according  to  ad  pro-  Wrap  —  made  by  Aluminum 
grams  announced  this  week.  Company  of  America. 

A  record  campaign  on  Mani-  Initial  announcement  ads  — 
schewitz  kosher  wines,  which  part  of  the  largest  advertising 
includes  the  use  of  dailies  for  budget  ever  put  to  work  for  a 
the  first  time  in  three  years,  single  Alcoa  product  —  will  in- 
was  launched  this  week  by  troduce  the  new  Alcoa  Wrap. 
Manischewitz  Wine  Co.  Follow-up  advertising  will 

The  newspaper  drive  (via  highlight  the  various  uses  of 
Emil  Mogul  Co.,  Inc.) ,  supple-  the  new  foil,  stressing  four  gen- 

menting  expanded  schedules  for  gral  purposes  _  “wri 

several  hundred  radio-TV  sta-  cover  and  cap.”  The  2 
tions,  will  concentrate  on  Mani-  of  foil,  whose  package 
schewitz  medium  dry  Concord  designed  in  blue  and  w 
wine,  introduced  last  October,  the  distinctive  Alcoa 
Once-a-week  insertions  of  symbol  of  red  and  bli 
600  lines  each  are  scheduled,  gies,  will  be  picturec 
as  a  starter,  for  dailies  in  Los  newspaper  color  ads 
^geles,  Calif.,  Pittsburgh,  shown  in  black  and  w 
Pa.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Wichita,  Supplementing  the  n 
'Syracuse,  N.  Y.  and  campaign  will  be  the  u 
Wfimington,  Del.  tional  and  local  televi 

Program  calls  for  rapid  mar-  niagazine  ad 

ke^by-market  establishment  of 
full  distribution  of  the  product,  figinp 
with  expansion  of  the  news- 

paper  list  to  lollow.  Colo  Ad>  Bou, 

Newspapers  Herald  In  Color  Copy 
Change  of  Package 

Peter  Eckrich  and  Sons,  Inc., 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  meat  packer, 
to  promote  the  first  new  pack-  in  79 
age  design  in  its  50-year  his¬ 
tory,  launched  two-color,  full- 
page  ads  (via  Frank  Block  As¬ 
sociates)  on  Feb.  16  in  nine 
Indiana  and  Southern  Michigan  ne'wspapers  in 
dailies. 

These  kick-off  insertions  will 
be  followed  by  five  additional  nounced.  .Last  year’s  drive  re¬ 
ads,  ranging  in  size  from  350- 
liners  to  full  pages,  in  16  ad-  Calo. 

ditional  dailies.  “Our  concentrated  use  of 

^  c  t-v  9  newspaper  advertising,  plus  ef- 

Carstairs  Says  ‘Yes’  fecti^  use  of  other  media. 


NEWSPAPERS  SPEARHEAD  NEW  AD  DRIVE  for  Manischewitz  madiim 
dry  Concord  win*.  Meyer  H.  Robinson  (left),  general  manager,  MhI. 
schewitz  Wine  Co.,  looks  over  blowup  of  bOO-line  newspaper  ad  witk 
Nort  Wyner,  account  executive  at  Emil  Mogul  Co.,  Inc.  Adi  srs 
scheduled  to  run  weekly. 

CMk  in  March  and  April.  Dur- 

;.  roli  April,  ads  will  also  run  in 

been  A.merican  Weekly,  Parade  and 
.  Look  magazine, 
ipany  *  Delta  Air  Lines  and 
trian-  Southern  Airways  are  running 
i  the  ^  joint,  23-week  newspaper  and 
radio  campaign  to  further  in- 
,  terline  business  between  the 

paper  companies. 

)f  na-  •  utilities  in  each  of  the 
j  na.  48  states  and  the  District  of 
dsing,  Columbia  will  spend  $1,000,000 
idver-  in  local  newspaper  advertising, 
displays  and  on  local  radio-TV 
in  support  of  the  annual  “Mrs. 

America”  promotion.  Total  in 
excess  of  $3,000,000  will  be 
spent  by  12  national  advertisers 
San  Francisco  on  the  ’56  campaign. 

Calo  Dog  Food  and  Calo  Cat  •  One-thousand-line  ads  (via 
Food  copy  made  its  1956  bow  Emil  Mogul  Co.,  Inc.)  in  news- 

Califomia  newspapers,  papers  of  northwestern  states 

with  color  being  used  in  metro-  and  full  pages  in  Parents’  ma- 
politan  dailies  via  Frank  gazine,  scheduled  to  start  March 
Wright  National  Corp.  1,  will  announce  research  re- 

Calo  will  use  more  than  100  suits  on  National  Shoes,  Inc., 
the  1956  cam-  children’s  shoes.  Radio-TV  also 
paigrn,  planned  on  a  larger  scheduled. 

scale  than  last  year,  it  is  an-  •  More  than  144  newspapers  220^948  lines. 

.  will  carry  two  ads  weekly  (via  Tjie  Times  showed  a  gain  ol 

suited  in(  new  record  sales  for  Tracy,  Kent  &  Co.)  for  Glover’s  15$, 826  lines  for  the  similar 

Mange  Medicine  throughout  period,  not  counting  supple- 

1956.  Magazines,  radio-TV  are  ments.  The  figure  last  year  was 
also  scheduled.  715,540  and  this  year,  872,366. 

•  Weekly  space  (via  Pierce,  • 

Dawkins,  Inc.)  has  been  sched-  rx  1  ^ 

will  increases  for  1956,”  observed  ^led  in  24  daily  and  weekly  GJw  Dealers  Gel 
n  a  Charles  Mel,  president.  newspapers  in  the  area  served  More  Advertising  Aid 

Tiite  .  by  California  Oregon  Power  Detroit,  Mich, 

(via  Other  Campaigns  .  .  .  Co.,  Medford,  Ore.  Factory  contributions  to  co- 

;one,  •  Hazel  Bishop  Inc.,  will  em-  •  Insertions  (via  Cole  &  Web-  operative  advertising  funds  will 
bark  on  the  most  extensive  con-  er)  in  60  newspapers  in  53  be  increased  under  the  lib- 
Yes,  sumer  sampling  campaign  in  vacation  markets  in  20  states  eralized  contracts  between  (Sell- 
run  cosmetic  history  spearheaded  and  three  Canadian  provinces  eral  Motors  Corp.  and  its  car 
with  by  full  pages  in  more  than  100  are  part  of  overall  campaign  and  truck  dealers, 
ines.  newspapers  distributing  Ameri-  by  Washington  State  Advertis-  A  clause  in  the  contract  will 
iters  can  Weekly,  Parade  and  This  ing  Commission  to  attract  va-  provide  for  a  high  standard  of 
aper  Week.  cationers  during  ’56.  ethics  in  local  dealer  advertis- 

•  National  advertising  in  •  Denver  newspapers  were  the  ing.  It  is  also  provided  th»t 
support  of  a  contest  by  Min-  basic  medium  employed  this  the  manufacturer  will  assuw 
nesota  Mining  and  Manufac-  week  by  Denver  Buick  dealers  all  costs  of  direct  mail  advertu- 
*  turing  Co.  for  “Scotch”  brand  for  a  special  promotion  and  ad  ing,  sales  contests  and  de»l*r 
tise-  cellophane  tape  will  appear  in  campaign  (via  Rippey,  Render-  magazines,  previously  paid  by 
•lack  74  newspaper  comic  sections  son,  Kostka  &  Co.).  the  dealer. 
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(Dir*^  Relating  Retail  Sale*  to  Population 
in  the  18  Leading  AAetropolitan  Areas) 


Chicago 

Milwaukee 

MinaeapoliS'St.  Paul 

Los  Augeles 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Washington 

San  Francisco 

New  York 

Cincinnati 

Houston 

Buffalo 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Boston 

St.  Louis 

Baltimore 


More  Betail  Dollars  Per  Capita  Are  Spent 


In  Kansas  City’s  Metropolitan  Area  Than 
In  Any  Other  American  Market 


Look  at  the  table  based  on  the  1955  findings 
of  Sales  Management  magazine  in  a  study  of 
sales  production  as  related  to  population. 

The  Kansas  City  metropolitan  area  leads  with 
an  index  of  135— or  35%  above  the  national 
average.  Second  place  is  a  tie  between  Chi¬ 
cago,  Milwaukee  and  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  each 
with  an  index  of  124. 

When  you  advertise  in  the  Kansas  City  market 
you're  addressing  the  buyingest  consumer 
audience  in  America,  bar  none. 

Better  check  your  sales  and  advertising  in  the 
hot  Kansas  City  market.  They  should  be  on  a 
par,  or  above  par,  with  markets  that  are  larger 
in  population  but  less  fertile  in  sales.  By  every 
standard  Kansas  City  merits  a  place  on  your 

"A"  ^  ' 


FOR  MORE  ABOUT  THE  KANSAS  CITY  MARKET  WRITE,  PHONE  OR  WIRE 


ict  will 
lard  of 
dvertu- 
>d  th»t 
assume 
dvertU- 
dealer 
laid  br 


KANSAS  CITY 

1729  Grand  Ave. 
HArrison  1-1200 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

625  AAarkat  St. 

GArfield  1-2003 


CHICAGO 

202  S.  State  St. 
WEbster  9-0532 


NEW  YORK 

21  E.  40tti  St. 
Murray  Hill  3-6161 
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The  Los  Angeles  Times  enters 


IN  THE  90's — Historic  events  of  the  decades  prior  to 
and  after  the  turn  of  the  century  were  reported  hy  The 
Times  from  its  new  headquarters  at  First  and  Fort  Streets. 


BIRTHPLACE — This  small  two-story  building  was  the 
first  home  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  The  first  issue  was 
published  on  December  4, 1881. 


FIRST  in  The  Nation 


in  News  and  Features 


FIRST  in  The  Nation 


in  Advertising  Volume 


REPRESENTED  BY  CRESMER  AND  WOODWARD. 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  DETROIT.  ATLANTA  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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its  75*^  Anniversary  Year... 


THIRD  HOME — The  plant  at  First  Street  and  Broadway 
was  occupied  by  The  Times  in  1912.  The  paper  champi¬ 
oned  many  projects  in  the  fast-growing  city. 


TODAY — The  spirit  of  the  old  Times  is  in  this  building 
but  otherwise  every  feature  is  as  modem  as  1956  can  pro¬ 
vide.  It  is  the  home  of  the  West’s  leading  newspaper. 


I 


The  modest  four-page  first  issue  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  published  on  December  4,  1881, 
was  the  start  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
newspaper  success  stories  in  American  history. 

Figures  just  released  by  Media  Records,  Inc., 
show  that  for  the  full  year  of  1955  The  Times 
led  all  papers  in  the  country  in  two  important 
categories:  Lines  of  news  and  feature  material 
and  total  advertising  volume. 

To  attain  this  national  leadership  for  a  West¬ 
ern  newspaper  for  the  first  time.  The  Times  set 
records  in  both  classifications.  News  and  feature 
content  exceeded  that  of  the  second-place  news¬ 
paper  (the  New  York  Times)  by  more  than 
2,700,000  lines.  In  total  advertising  published, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  led  the  runner-up  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  by  more  than  .5,000,000  lines. 


The  Times  also  was  Number  One  in  the  Nation 
in  Retail  and  Classified  linage. 

These  are  the  official  rankings  of  leading 
American  newspapers;  News  and  features — 1. 
Los  Angeles  Times  2.  New  York  Times  3.  Miami 
Herald  4.  Oakland  Tribune  5.  Washington  Post 
&  Times-Herald.  Total  advertising — 1.  Los 
Angeles  Times  2.  Milwaukee  Journal  3.  Chicago 
Tribune  4.  New  York  Times  5.  Miami  Herald. 

The  amount  of  reading  which  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  provides  to  its  subscribers,  coupled  with 
the  rule  of  uncompromising  quality  of  news 
coverage,  pictures  and  features,  means  the  best 
possible  value  in  a  newspaper.  For  these  reasons 
and  a  record  of  three-quarters  of  a  century  of 
integrity.  The  Times  is  first  in  the  West  in  daily, 
Sunday  and  home-delivered  circulation. 


LOS  ANGELES 
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store’s  volume  is  directly  trace-  JQ  Dailies  Tie-in 
able  to  advertising.”  He  added  vt  »  n 

that  since  “a  store’s  buyers  With  Harper  8  Bazaar 
dominate  space  buying  and  not  Harper’s  Bazaar  announced 
management,”  not  ^1  the  blame  “Fashions  for  ’66”  promo- 
for  the  poor  showing  of  retail  tjg-in  with  leading  news- 

linage  should  be  put  on  news-  p^pg^s  in  10  of  the  market 
paper  representatives.  areas  of  the  country.  The  pa- 

“Much  of  the  trouble,  he  pgj.g  jjj  tum  are'  cooperating 

“why  .nd  how  rotail  advortioiog  aJeTko^hu"“S  ^,^3  "‘and'tSs  InTS 

to Joiow  gjtionii  cjUes  have  joined  in 
Ipo  Tiiihli/'itv  fnr^  thp  othcrs  stores  are  buying  nationwide  promotion  cam- 

sales  and  publicity  for  the  space.  That’s  why  stores  want  naien  built  around  tba  Fab. 

Hecht  Department  Store,  Wash-  +v.gj-  gnace  to  annear  in  the  ^  ^ 

. _ _  wf  j  space  TO  appear  m  me  mary  issue  of  the  magazine. 

Intt  ^  newspapers  leading  in  their  Editorial  material  has  been 

Mr.  Roto  told  a  luncheon  of  ‘Classifications.  supplied  by  Harper’s  Bazaar 

the  New  York  Chanter  Ameri-  Stores  in  Dilemma  for  a  24-page  supplement  on  a 

can  AstocTSL  of  NewVSper  Mr.  Roto  added  that  many  editorial,  75%  advertising 

Representatives,  that  about  retail  stores  are  in  a  dilemma,  ba^s. .  , 

60%  of  all  retail  newspaper  ad-  “The  only  advertising  that  Designed  to  increase  sales 


Canada’s  ‘A’ 
Papers  Bill 
$l-Million 


Salesmen  Told 
To  Learn  Role 
Of  Retail  Ads 


UARANTEE 


ATISFACTORY 

Service 


Union  Assails  Bell 
System’s  Ad  Budget 

Washington 
Communication  Workers  d 
pictures  America  has  expressed  concern 


PR  Firm  Adds  Own 
Photog  to  Staff 

Chicago 

Use  of  more  news  j. _ 

instead  of  releases  will  be  tested  the  jimount  of  money  spent 

here  as  .a  new  service  of  Dasho- 
Rogers,  Inc.,  public  relations  for  advertising, 
firm,  it  was  announced  by  Wil-  penditures,  the  union  said,  have 
liam  A.  Dasho,  president.  climbed  from  a  little  over  $15 
Lyman  L.  Atwell,  for  34  years  minion  to  more  than  $31  miUion 
picture  editor  of  the  Chicago  the  last  decade. 

Tribune,  now  retired,  has  been  “T®  *t  is  difficult  to 

named  to  fill  the  newly-created  understand  why  a  n^on-competi- 
post  at  the  PR  firm,  serving  as  tive  public  utility  should  spffld 
picture  consultant  for  t  h  e  f  *  li  * 

agency  and  its  cUents.  ‘‘®®®’*t®d  Mort 

of  the  millions  *  *  ♦  could 
*  bette'r  be  spent,  in  our  opinion, 

on  higher  wagre  levels  in  the  in- 


by  the  Bell  Telephone  System 
The  Bell  ex- 


60SS  AND  DUPLEX  PRESSES 


Every  Minute  of  the  Year 

Play  safe — consult  the 
men  who  know  your 
presses  best  on  any 
questions  regarding  op¬ 
eration,  maintenance, 
repairs,  moving  or  pur¬ 
chase  of  presses.  Many 
of  your  problems  can  be 
solved  by  phone. 


ORIGINATORS  Of 
NEWSPAPERBOY  INSURANCE 
737  Seward  Street 
Los  Angeles  38,  Calif. 


NEA  Appliance  Section 

Trying  in  with  the  biggest 
appliance  buying  year  in  history 
is  the  1956  Home  Appliances 
advertising  features  section, 
now  being  distributed  by  NEA  Moran  and  Fissher,  Inc.,  hy 
Service,  Inc.  It  is  the  second  been  named  national  adver^ 
in  NEA’s  year-round  program  ing  representative  for  Allied 
of  advertising  feature  promo-  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Mercer,  Pa. 
tions,  and  is  suggested  for  re-  publisher  of  the  following  non- 
lease  in  April  or  May.  The  sec-  dailies:  Grove  City  Reporter- 
tion  contains  eight  full  standard  Herald;  Mercer  Dispatch', 
pages  —  including  a  two-color  Sandy  Lake  Breeze;  and  Slrp- 
cover.  pery  Rock  Signal. 


We  have  installed  Newspaperboy 
Insurance  in  over  700  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  Slates,  in 
Canada,  and  Alaska 


Goss  Printing  Press  Co. 

5601  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago  50,  III. 
'  Phone:  Bishop  2-3300 


The 

Road 


Reprinted  from  A  Pictorial  History  of  the  Automobile  as  seen  In  MOTOR  1903-1963,  Copyright  The  Hearst  Corporation,  1953 


Or  what  paved  the  way 
for  sixty-one  million  cars? 

\^4ien  you  drive  anywhere  in  America 
today  it  isn’t  an  adventure. 

You  no  longer  jolt  down  unmarked 
and  uncharted  roads  in  uncertain  cars. 
Roads  that  arc  bottomless  mudholcs  or 
rock-ribbed  ruts. 

But  your  father  did.  For  a  mere  forty 
years  ago  there  were  hardly  4,000  miles 
of  paved  roads  in  this  country,  and  not 
quite  2,500,000  automobiles  to  go  any¬ 
where  on  them. 

What  changed  the  picture  so  quickly 
to  300,000  miles  of  smooth  highways  and 
over  61,000,000  vehicles?  For  one  thing, 
the  simple  need  for  American  business 
to  make  a  profit. 

Example:  the  automobile  manufac¬ 
turers.  Trying  to  sell  more  cars  and 
make  a  profit,  they  made  constantly 
better  cars.  The  better  the  cars  became, 
the  more  people  bought  them.  The  more 


people  bought  cars,  the  greater  the  need 
for  safe  roads.  And  we  built  them. 
Example:  the  oil  companies.  We  had 
to  make  a  profit,  too.  So  aifter  we  refined 
the  gaisoline  we  scraped  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel  of  crude  oil  and  made  asphalt. 
At  first  it  was  a  primitive  blacktop  that 
was  poured  right  on  the  road.  But  to  sell 
it  in  competition  with  cosdier  materials, 
we  kept  improving  it. 

Result:  today  heavy-duty  asphalt 
covers  eight  out  of  every  ten  miles  of 
American  roads.  Today,  too,  our  ex¬ 


panding  economy  calls  for  a  third  more 
miles  of  new,  wider  and  safer  highways. 

Your  taxes  will  pay  for  these  new 
roads,  so  we  hope  they’re  huilt  of 
asphalt.  It  does  everything  any 
costlier  material  does.  It  can  save 
you  as  much  as  $78,848  per  mile. 
It’s  proved  itself  in  paving  the  way 
for  sixty-one  million  cars. 

*  a  *  * 

YOUR  COMSIENTS  ARE  INVITED.  Write: 
The  President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union 
Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calijornia. 


Union  Oil  Company  OF  CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ROYAL  TRITON,  THE  AMAZING  PURPLE  MOTOR  OIL 
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PR  ROUNDUP 

Ford  Appoints 
3  in  Division 
PR  Sections 

Three  public  relations  ap¬ 
pointments  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Ford  Motor  Co. 

Richard  Morris,  formerly  PR 
manager,  Continental  Division, 
has  been  named  assistant  for 
PR  on  the  staff  of  William  C. 
Ford,  vicepresident  of  Ford  and 
group  director  of  the  Lincoln 
and  Continental  Divisions. 
George  A.  Haviland,  formerly 
of  the'  divisional  PR  depart¬ 
ment,  has  been  named  PR  man¬ 
ager,  Continental  Division,  of 
which  Mr.  Ford  is  also  general 
manager. 

Appointment  of  John  F.  May- 
hew  as  manager,  PR  depart¬ 
ment,  Lincoln  Division,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Ben  D.  Mills,  Ford 
vicepresident  and  Division  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Mr.  Morris,  who  was  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Washington  (D. 
C.)  Post  for  four  years  and  on 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch  for  two  years  previously, 
joined  the  news  department  of 
Ford  in  1952. 

Mr.  Haviland,  who  was  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Germantown 
(Pa.)  Courier  for  three  years, 
joined  Ford  in  1952  as  a  staff 


Con fectioners 
To  Tell  Story 

The  National  Confection¬ 
ers’  Association  of  the 
United  States  and  the  As¬ 
sociated  Retail  Confectioners 
of  the  United  States  have  ap¬ 
proved  a  full-scale  public  re¬ 
lations  program  for  the  en¬ 
tire  confectionery  industry. 

Action  was  taken  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the 
Confectionery  Industry  Pro¬ 
motion  Committee  of  the 
National  Confectioners  As¬ 
sociation,  headed  by  Robert 
B.  Schnering,  president  of 
the  Curtiss  Candy  Co.  The 
program  was  prepared  for 
the  industry  by  Carl  Byoir 
and  Associates,  Inc.,  public 
relations  firm,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  committee. 

Regional  meetings  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Boston,  New  York 
City,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta 
and  San  Francisco  will  be 
held  in  February  and  March 
to  acquaint  members  of  the 
industry  with  an  11-point 
program. 

American  Motors  Names 
McGaughey  To  New  Post 

Election  of  William  H.  Mc¬ 
Gaughey  to  the  new  post  of 
vicepresident  of  American 
Motors  Corporation  in  charge  of 


can  Motors  Policy  Board,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  corporation’s  Com¬ 
munications  Committee,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Policy  Committee,  and  coordi¬ 
nator  of  corporate  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  activities. 

Mr.  McGaughey  spent  four 
years  in  newspaper  work,  as  a 
general  reporter  on  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Times,  special  as- 
signmetit  writer  and  reporter 
for  the  Indianapolis  News,  and 
financial  reporter  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

He  entered  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  field  in  1937  as  a  member 
of  the  information  department. 
Western  Electric  Company,  in 
New  York  City. 

Corning  Announces 
Public  Affairs  Div. 

Establishment  of  a  new  di¬ 
vision  of  Corning  Glass  Works, 
to  be  known  as  the  Division  of 
Public  Affairs,  was  announced 
this  week  by  'William  C.  Decker, 
company  president. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Decker 
appointed  James  M.  Brown  as 
director  of  the  new  division. 
Mr.  Brown  has  been  director  of 
Corning  Glass  Center  since 
1951. 

The  Division  of  Public  Affairs 
will  be  responsible  for  all  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Corning  Museum 
of  Glass  as  well  as  the  other 
public  relations  programs  of 
the  company. 


Retail  Linage  I 
Gains  Laid  To  ’ 
Workshops 

Linage  gains  as  high  as  SOO^; 
on  retail  advertising  accoonts 
have  been  chalked  up  by  news¬ 
papers  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  through  application  of  I 
selling  techniques  covered  in  the 
Workshop  sessions  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Edward  H.  Bu'rge- 
son,  retail  director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau.  He  cited  case  histories 
as  reported  in  a  new  publica¬ 
tion,  “Workshop  Triggerman 
News,”  released  by  the  Bureau. 
In  one  example,  he  quoted  Clair 
Otis,  Eureka  (Calif.)  Timt- 
Standard,  to  the  effect  that 
“Workshop  techniques  will 
mean  for  us  in  1956  an  increase 
of  at  least  1,000,000  lines.” 

The  267  retail  advertising 
salesmen  who  attended  the  first 
11  Workshop  sessions,  said  Mr. 
Burgeson,  have  reported  on  lU 
test  calls  using  Workshop  tech¬ 
niques  and  virtually  all  the  re¬ 
ports  indicate  “immediate  lin¬ 
age  gains.”  The  gains  included 
such  achievements  as  tripled 
budgets  from  some  retailers  al¬ 
ready  using  considerable  news¬ 
paper  space  and  sizable  new 
schedules  from  non-users. 

Newspapers  were  not  the 
only  gainers  from  the  program, 


representative  in  the  Community  communications  was  announced  pjt  Firms  ®^^S®son  emphasized.  The 

Relations  Department.  He  be-  this  w'eek  by  George  Romney,  ^  planned  advertising  approach 

came  supervisor  of  Information  president.  In  Major  Merger  resulted,  in  many  cases,  in 

Sei-vices,  PR  staff,  in  1953,  and  Mr.  McGaughey,  whose  pro-  Alliance  of  Harry  Walker’s  Pf^®»tly  increased  sales  volume 

joined  the  Continental  Division  fessional  career  covers  more  pv,„c.„  for  the  retailers  involved.  One 

in  1955.  than  20  years  in  the  communica-  retailer,  for  example,  who 

Mr.  Mayhew  joined  Ford  in  tions  field,  joined  American  Associates  Inc  at  Mile  undertook  the  test  with  the  ob- 

1953  as  a  member  of  the  news  Motors,  predecessor  company,  jjj  announced  last  Jective  of  a  20%  gain,  actually 

department,  PR  staff.  In  1955  Nash-Kelvinator,  in  1952  as  as-  Denver  the  largest  increased  sales  by  63%. 

he  was  named  PR  assistant,  sistant  to  Mr.  Romney,  then  public  relations  and  industrial  Robert  R.  Van  Slambrouck, 

Lincoln  Division.  In  1943  he  vicepresident.  He  was  named  editing  organization  in  the  assistant  retail  director  of  the 

joined  Associated  Press  and  director  of  communications  and  Mountain  area,  accord-  Bureau,  announced  that  four 

served  10  years  as  an  editor  in  management  development  in  j-  +  Tviiii„n.  Kostka  nresi-  more  Workshop  sessions  would 

Detroit  and  a  correspondent  in  1954.  dent  be  conducted  by  the  Bureau  iu 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri-  Walker  will  he  vieenresi-  the  next  six  months— in  Qevt- ) 

land  and  San  Francisco  in 
March,  and  in  Kansas  City  and 
New  York  in  May. 

He  also  unveiled  a  new  pre¬ 
sentation,  “Advertising  for  Top 
Profits,”  designed  for  use  local¬ 
ly  by  individual  newspapers  it 
selling  retail  accounts.  In  the 
form  of  a  loose-leaf  folder,  the 
presentation  provides  for  the 
inclusion  of  local  newspaper 
and  market  data  by  the  user. 

• 

Linage  Correction  ■ 

December  linage  report  (E4P,  [ 
Feb.  4,  page  65)  failed  to  show 
Parade  linage — 26,518  in  1954 
and  40,170  in  1955  —  tor 
Charleston  (W.Va.)  Gazette. 


AN  INDIANA 

JOURNALIST  SAYS: 

“We  feel  that  the  fact  that  we  have 
published  the  Keister  'Support  the 
Church'  page  for  more  than  ten 
years  is  endorsement  enough  of 
this  fine  series.  Many  compliments 
_.  hove  been  received  from  the  various 

churches  of  this  community  .  .  . 
and  from  the  advertisers  who  hove 
instructed  us  to  continue  their  spon- 
sorship  on  a  'tf'  basis.  Naturally. 
HOWARI^^.  ^REENLEE,  expect  to  Continue  the  Keister 

SUN-COMM^CIAL  feature  as  long  as  it  is  available 
VINCENNES,  INDIANA  .  . .  we  hope  it's  always!" 

Let  ns  send  yon  proofs  and  fall  information  about  America’s  No.  1 
relisious  featare.  BeaatifnI  art-work  and  appealing  copy.  Now  runnins 
resniarly  in  over  950  newspapers.  Write  Dept.  MU.  Keister  Advertising 
Service,  Strasborg,  Virginia. 


dent  in  charge  of  the  new  in¬ 
dustrial  news  service  for 
Kostka’s  firm,  which  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Public  Relations  Man¬ 
agement  Corp.,  nationwide  net¬ 
work  of  public  relations  firms. 

Simultaneously,  Leonard  S. 
Smith,  veteran  newsman  and 
publicist,  was  elevated  to  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Kostka  agency. 

CORRECTION 

In  the  Keister  Advertising  Service 
advertisement  of  February  11th 
issue,  page  26,  it  is  stated  that 
the  featare  referred  to  is  running 
weekly  in  over  700  newspapers. 
This  should  have  been  "in  over 
950  newspapers.” 
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in  Michigan’s  fastest-growing  market 

THE  ANN  ARBOR  METROPOLITAN  AREA 


^HE  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS  is  the  only  newspaper 
reaching  the  great  majority  of  consumers  in 
a  market  which  leads  aU  others  in  Michigan  in 
rate  of  population  increase.  This  torrid  pace 
pushed  the  population  of  Ann  Arbor,  home  of 
the  famed  University  of  Michigan,  to  64,500* 
as  of  Jan.  1,  1956,  and  was  a  major  factor  in 
total  city  construction  during  1955  valued  at 
$20,823,914.  The  News’  24,289  audited  daily 
circulation  reaches  families  whose  income 
ranges  from  $6,256t  for  the  entire  market  to 
$8,616t  for  the  city  of  Ann  Arbor.  The  spending 


of  these  families  set  a  new  retail  sales  record  of 
$100,000,000.00t  for  the  city  and  $192,732,945t 
for  the  trading  area  in  the  past  year.  Astute 
advertisers  showed  their  confidence  in  this 
market  by  using  12,203,016  lines  of  space  in 
this  newspaper  in  1955.  You  can  learn  more 
details  about  this  rich  area  by  contacting  a 
Booth  man  today. 

*Editof  &  Publisher — 1956  Market  Guide 

fSoles  Management — May  1955 

^Estimated  from  Midi.  Sales  Tax  Collections  — 1955 


4lll 

BOOTH  MEli^lSPAPERS 


THE  BAY  CITY  TIMES  THE  KALAMAZOO  GAZEHE 
THE  SAGINAW  NEWS  JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT 


THE  FLINT  JOURNAL  THE  GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS 
THE  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS  THE  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE 


NAnONAL  lIMISINTATIVISt  A.  H.  Ruch,  110  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  Oxford  7-1280  •  Sheldon  8.  Newman,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11; 
Superior  7-4680  •  Brice  McQuillin,  785  Market  St.,  San  Frandsco  3,  Sutter  1-3401  •  William  ShurtUfF,  1612  Ford  Bldg^  Detroit  26,  Woodward  1-0972., 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Good  Sales  Technique 
Behind  Want  Ad  Gains 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

Except  for  the  national  au-  informed  selling  techniques 
tomotive  classification  which  which  rival  the  best  practices 
scored  a  33.6%  gain  over  1954  to  be  found  in  any  facet  of  the 
in  the  industry’s  biggest  year  advertising  business, 
on  record,  Classified  led  every  T3rpical  of  the  care  and  plan- 
other  newspaper  classification  ning  that  go  into  the  creation 
with  a  whopping  16.9%  in-  of  an  effective  classified  tele- 
crease.  Classihed,  in  ’55,  had  its  phone  room  selling  unit  is  that 
biggest  year  due  to  a  happy  of  the  St.  Feteraburg  (Fla.) 
combination  of  circumstances  Times.  Speaking  before  the  re- 
which  saw  real  estate,  automo-  cent  SCAMA  Convention,  Bob 
tive  and  help  wanted  all  boom-  Lueckel,  CAM,  gave  the  mem- 
ing  at  the  same  time.  bers  a  run-down  on  his  slick 

In  ’54,  while  real  estate  and  operation, 
automotive  were  spurting  for-  From  hiring  time,  when  up¬ 
ward,  help  wanted  slid  so  badly  plicants  are  not  only  given  a 
during  that  year’s  mild  busi-  physical  exam  but  a  psycho- 
ness  setback  that  it  carried  logical  one,  to  training  where 
most  of  the  nation’s  want  ad  formal  courses  such  as  Opera- 
sections  into  the  red  column,  tion  Step-Up  and  the  Howai-d 
Economic  conditions  alone,  Parish  Classified  Training 
however,  do  not  account  for  the  Course  are  administered,  to  the 
want  ad  surge.  Behind  classi-  physical  layout  of  the  depart- 
fied’s  relentless  growth  since  ment  which  has  been  compared 
World  War  II  are  modem  and  jokingly  to  a  night  club,  the 

St.  Petersburg  Times  aims  at 
providing  its  want  ad  depart¬ 
ment  with  the  mo.st  scientific 
sales  tools  available. 

Weekly  sales  meetings,  usu¬ 
ally  led  by  a  different  super¬ 
visor,  are  no  hit-or-miss  affair. 
They  are  laid  out  13  weeks  in 
advance!  Bonuses  surround  the 
entire  sales  effort.  A  bonus  is 
paid  on  the  original  sale  of  a 
new  contract  as  well  as  for 
each  month  that  the  contract 
remains  in  the  paper.  Extra 
bonuses  are  paid  for  “specials.” 
The  girls  are  paid  25c  for  each 
signed  testimonial  they  obtain. 

Proper  frame  of  mind  is  as¬ 
sured  by  a  lenient  policy  which 
permits  smoking  at  desks,  cof¬ 
fee  breaks  and  leave  from 


IVAN  ANNENBERG  &  SONS,  Inc 

Consultants  to  Publishers 


Over  30  Years  Experience 
Newspapers  and  Magazines 

65  East  55th  Street 
New  York  22,  New  York 
PLaza  5-4270 


desks  without  asking  permis¬ 
sion. 

The  Telephone  Company’s 
film  on  “Courtesy”  is  shown 
periodically  and  there’s  a  15- 
point  ad  writing  procedure  out¬ 
line. 

“Every  extra  word  of  cour¬ 
tesy  can  mean  more  7-time  ads, 
more  lines,  more  business,”  said 
Mr.  Lueckel. 

Realizing  that  “enthusiasm” 
is  an  indispensable  factor  in 
any  sales  situation,  Mr.  Lueckel 
doesn’t  overlook  that  either. 
“We  go  in  for  lots  of  razzle 
dazzle  to  keep  our  phone  room 
and  all  our  staff  hepped  up  and 
enthusiastic,”  he  said.  “At  the 
same  time  that  we  encourage 
group  spirit,  we  have  found 
that  creating  teams  in  our 
phone  room  and  having  the 
girls  vie  for  minor  prizes,  like 
a  lunch  for  the  team  selling  the 
most  of  a  particular  type  of 
contract,  adds  interest  and 
zest.” 

Does  all  this  pay  off?  65% 
of  all  the  ads  taken  last  year 
by  this  newspaper  were  7-time 
orders.  There  were  88.8  ads  in 
the  paper  each  day  for  each 
girl  on  the  phones. 

Increased  Service^ 
Greater  Linage 

Mov treat  Gazette  attributed 
a  .300%  gain  in  want  ads  over 
the  last  four  years  largely  to 
expanded  facilities  which  in¬ 
clude  an  18-position  telephone 
room.  The  outside  staff  also  has 
been  increased  and  a  complete 
layout  and  copy  service  is  pro¬ 
vided. 

Gains  in  1955  over  1954 
amounted  to  603,209  lines,  and 
48,382  more  individual  adver¬ 
tisements.  Over  the  12  months 
the  morning  paper  ran  some 
3,290,613  lines  of  classified. 

3,250  Entries 
In  Jingle  Contest 

A  classified  jingle  contest,  of¬ 
fering  daily  and  weekly  cash 
prizes,  produced  3,250  entries  in 
three  weeks  for  the  Omaha 
(Nebr.)  World-Herald. 

The  contest  was  launched 
January  8  with  a  full-page  ad 
and  given  further  promotion 
with  daily  streamers  and  boxes 
in  the  want  ad  section.  To  en¬ 
ter,  all  a  reader  had  to  do  was 
select  a  want  ad,  write  a  rhyme 
about  it  and  mail  it  in  to  the 
Jingle  Editor.  Entries  were 
judged  on  the  day  received  with 
the  winner’s  name  and  winning 
jingle  published  in  the  classified 
section  the  following  day. 

The  daily  award  was  a  dol¬ 
lar,  $10  for  best  jingle  of  the 
week  and  $25  offered  for  best- 
of-contest.  Twenty  advertisers 


*0.  Howie  Hustles*  I 

The  Want  Ad  Man  I 

Duluth,  Minn.  1 

A  “Name  the  Want  Ad  1 
Man”  contest  gave  readen  y 
of  the  Duluth  Herald  and  |] 
News-Tribune  a  lot  of  fnn  g 
and  brought  a  check  for  $50  ? 
to  Mrs.  Tom  Agnew  Sr.  Her  { 
winning  entry:  “0.  Howie  ; 
Hustles.”  The  basic  priief  of 
$25  was  doubled  becaoM 
Mrs.  Agnew  had  a  person-to- 
person  ad  in  the  paper  dar¬ 
ing  the  contest. 

took  extra  space  in  classified 
to  offer  additional  prizes  for 
best  jingles  based  on  their  ads. 

George  E.  Saltzgiver,  CAM, 
believes  the  contest  produced 
an  unexpected  dividend  in  the 
form  of  a  clever  rhyme.  A  spe¬ 
cial  prize  was  awarded  an 
Omaha  housewife  for  this 
verse: 

My  name  is  Willie  Want  Ad 
and  I'm  proud  as  proud  can  bt. 

For  I’ve  helped  Kood  people  far  and  nttr 
Save  money,  happily. 

I  help  them  find  lost  pussycats 
and  ringrs  and  pups  and  wheels. 

In  many  ways  you’ll  find  that  I'm 
the  tro-between  on  deals. 

I  help  them  get  their  plumbing  fixed 
and  get  their  gardens  plowed. 

And  when  they  want  to  sell  their  can, 

I  sing  out.  clear  and  loud. 

They  read  me  and  they  heed  me 
and  they  sell  most  anything. 

You  should  see  them  use  the  money 
that  their  unused  items  bring. 

If  you  want  to  sell  some  horses. 

or  a  bicycle,  maybe  two. 

Lift  the  phone  and  dial  the  number. 

I’ll  be  waiting,  just  for  you. 

And  when  you  get  your  monthly  bill, 
you’ll  be  just  as  pleased  as  I. 

Folks  are  glad  to  spend  so  little, 
when  it’s  FAST  RESULTS  they  buyl 

Personnel  Group 
Seeks  More  Members 
A  booklet  designed  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  dollars  and  cents 
value  of  sound  newspaper  per¬ 
sonnel  administration  practices 
is  being  distributed  to  newspa¬ 
per  executives  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Personnel  Relations  As¬ 
sociation. 

Entitled,  “Is  THIS  Your 
Life?”  the  booklet  is  a  part  of 
NPRA’s  pre-convention  mem¬ 
bership  campaign.  Chairman  of 
the  campaign  is  Charles  Wea¬ 
ver,  assistant  business  manager 
of  the  Guy  Gannett  Publishing 
Co.,  Portland,  Me.,  from  whom 
copies  may  be  obtained. 

NPRA’s  Eighth  Annual  Con¬ 
ference  April  5  to  7  at  the 
Soreno  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  will  emphasize  “Men  and 
Methods:  The  Next  Profit  Ho¬ 
rizon.” 
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Management  and  labor  see  eye  to  eye 
on  CREDIT  UNION  benefits 


MR.  MARSHALl  AND  MR.  FLINN  are  both  members  of  the 
credit  union  at  the  Granite  City  Steel  Company.  Their 
feelings  about  credit  unions  are  shared  by  business  and 
labor  leaders  across  the  country. 

QUICK  FACTS  ABOUT  CREDIT  UNIONS 

*  The  credit  union  idea  has  been  used  for  over  1 00  years. 

e  Credit  unions  are  operated  in  over  25  nations  of  the  world. 

*  20,000  credit  unions  operate  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  today. 

•  Nearly  10,000,000  Americans  are  credit  union  members. 

*  The  total  assets  of  credit  unions  now  exceed  $2,500,000,000. 

•  Nearly  1000  new  credit  unions  were  established  in 
the  U.S.  last  year. 

•  About  75%  of  the  credit  unions  are  operated  by 
employee  groups. 


”,  . .  one  of  the  happiest  chapters  in  the  history  of  labor- 
management  relations.” 

—JOHN  N.  MARSHALL,  President  of  Granite 
City  Steel  Company,  Granite  City,  Illinois 

”.  . ,  proof  that  what  is  good  for  employees  is  good  for 
business,  too.” 

—MONROE  FLINN,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Union  Committee  (CIO),  President  Local  16 


VISIT  almost  any  large  company  in  America  today,  and 
you  will  probably  see  somewhere  in  their  offices  or 
lant  a  window,  a  door,  or  perhaps  even  a  small  separate 
uilding  bearing  the  words  "Credit  Union.”  These  are 
significant  words.  They  mean,  for  one  thing,  that  em¬ 
ployees  of  that  company  are  helping  each  other  gain  more 
from  their  earnings.  They  mean,  too,  that  the  company 
has  few,  if  any,  problems  due  to  employees’  personal 
money  troubles. 

A  credit  union  is  a  group  of  people — usually  employees 
working  for  the  same  firm — who  operate  their  own  borrow¬ 
ing  and  saving  organization  under  state  or  federal  super¬ 
vision.  Credit  union  members  save  money  together  to 
provide  a  fund  from  which  loans  are  made  to  those  of 
their  group  who  need  money  for  worthwhile  purposes. 
Loans  are  low-cost,  and  savings  earn  a  good  return. 

With  the  help  of  a  credit  union,  employees  more  readily 
develop  the  habit  of  saving  regularly.  They  have  a  source 
of  sound  counseling  on  money  matters  and  the  assurance 
of  financial  assistance  when  tbey  need  it.  As  a  result  they 
have  a  feeling  of  greater  security.  They  are  able  to  do  more 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  And  they  become  more 
valuable  citizens  in  their  communities. 

The  company  consequently  benefits  from  a  happier  and 
more  stable  working  force.  Wage  garnishments  and  pay 
advances  are  practically  eliminated.  Not  only  are  internal 
relations  thus  improved,  but  also  the  company  whose 
employees  are  better  able  to  meet  their  financial  obliga¬ 
tions  enjoys  the  good  will  of  neighboring  business. 

For  complete  information  on  the  operation  of  credit 
unions  and  the  benefits  they  are  bringing  to  people,  write 
for  the  "Credit  Union  Year  Book”  offered  below. 


CLIP  AND  MAIL 

Cradit  Union,  Dept.  EP-2,  Madison  1,  Wisconsin 
Please  send  me,  without  cost,  the  new  CREDIT  UNION  YEAR  BOOK. 

NAME— _ 

ADOHSS. _ _ 

FUBUCAVOM _ _ _ _ 
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Recent  Transactions  in  the  Weekly  Field 


Fobt  Payne,  Ala. 

James  Young  and  associates 
of  Gadsden,  Ala.,  have  pur¬ 
chased  both  semi-weekly  news¬ 
papers  here,  the  Timea-New 
Era  and  the  Journal. 

Mr.  Young  announced  that 
the  two  organizations  will  be 
combined,  but  will  maintain 
their  separate  identities  while 
being  printed  in  a  combined 
plant. 

Newspaper  Service  Co.  was 
consultant  in  the  transfers  and 
consolidation. 

J.  A.  Downer,  publisher  of 
the  Times-New  Era  for  the 
past  21  years,  will  continue  as 
editor  of  that  paper,  which 
will  be  printed  each  Thursday. 
Mr.  Young  will  take  over  edi¬ 
torship  of  the  Journal,  which 
will  be  published  each  Monday. 
*  *  * 

Campbell,  Calif. 

Lester  Laiferty,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Campbell 
Preaa  since  1953,  has  sold  his 
interest  in  the  paper  to  George 
Vierhus,  managing  editor  of 
the  Temple  City  (Calif.)  Times. 

Mr.  Vierhus  announced  there 
would  be  no  change  in  policy 
or  personnel.  Clifford  T.  Cas- 
siday  continues  as  co-publisher 
and  head  of  the  mechanical 
side. 

The  sale  was  negotiated  by 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  newspaper 
broker  of  Culver  City,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

Hermann,  Mo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Gerde- 
mann  have  sold  the  Hermann 
Independent  to  the  Graf  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Hermann  Advertiser-Courier, 
one  of  the  oldest  weeklies  in  the 
state. 

Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper 


Service,  Inc.,  of  Salina  and 
Norton,  Kas.,  negotiated  the 
sale. 

*  «  « 

Covina,  Calif. 

The  Covina  Sentinel,  tabloid 
offset  weekly,  has  been  leased 
with  purchase  option  to  H. 
John  Harder,  Los  Angeles  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Fur  and 
Specialty  Farmer. 

A.  J.  Jenner,  retiring  pub¬ 
lisher,  established  the  Sentinel 
five  years  ago.  He  is  a  large 
property  owner  in  Covina  and 
had  previously  been  a  building 
contractor. 

Norman  H.  Parks,  La  Verne, 
Calif.,  newspaper  broker,  ne¬ 
gotiated  the  lease. 

«  *  « 

Cabot,  Ark. 

The  32-year-old  Cabot  Herald 
has  been  purchased  by  Cone 
Magie,  who  founded  the  Cabot 
Star  last  October.  The  Herald 
was  owned  and  operated  by 
James  W.  Swaim  and  Elmer  S. 
Inglin. 

Mr.  Magie  said  the  two  news¬ 
papers  would  be  combined  and 
published  as  the  Star-Herald. 

*  *  * 

Metuchen,  N.  j. 

The  Metuchen  Recorder  has 
been  purchased  by  William  H. 
Boyenton,  who  becomes  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly.  The  sale 
was  made  by  Hugh  N.  Boyd, 
president  of  the  Home  News 
Publishing  Co.  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  which  acquired  the  paper 
in  1950.  Mr.  Boyenton  heads 
advertising  instruction  at  Rut¬ 
gers  University  school  of 
journalism. 

*  *  * 

Wisconsin  Dells,  Wis. 


Which  includ*! 
Metro's  idoa-inspiring 
COPY  DIGEST  with  each 
isteo.  Writ*  us  or  ask  our  ropre- 
sontolivo  to  show  you  Ihoso  othor 
proven  linage  building  services: 

Metro  Newspaper  Service 
Foehion  Review  Service 
Greater  Sales  Service 
Metro  Jewelry  Service 
Metro's  Rook  of  Headings 

.  .  .  And  many  other  supplemen¬ 
tary  services  that  mean  PLUS 
BUSINESS  for  your  newspoperl 


METRO 


Pete  Walch,  who  recently 
sold  the  Weyauwega  (Wis.) 
Chronicle  to  Richard  P.  Pride- 
aux,  and  his  brother,  James 


Everything  in 
^ItimoieTevolves' 


Walch,  who  has  sold  the  Man- 
awa  (Wis.)  Advocate  to  Fran¬ 
cis  Byers,  Robert  Schroeder 
and  Thomas  Hutchinson,  have 
joined  to  take  over  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Dells  Events.  Miss  Isabelle 
Drumb,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Events  for  20  years,  is 
retiring. 

*  «  * 

Morgan,  Utah 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Mc- 
Conaughy  have  purchased  the 
Coalville  Summit  County  Bee 
and  Morgan  County  News  from 
Mrs.  Virgrinia  Epperson,  widow 
of  Albert  W.  Epperson,  who 
died  last  Aug^ust.  The  Mc- 
Conaughys  moved  here  from 
Omaha,  Neb.,  where  Mr.  Mc- 
Conaughy  was  with  the  Omaha 
World-Herald. 

«>  *  * 

Lawndale,  Calif. 

Edwin  W.  Dean,  publisher  of 
the  Ingletoood  (Calif.)  Daily 
News,  has  announced  purchase 
of  the  Lawndale  Tribune  by 
the  Sentinel  Publishing  Co.,  of 
which  he  is  president.  W. 
Ernest  Belt  was  named  pub¬ 
lisher. 

0  0  0 

Erwin,  Tenn. 

Purchase  of  the  weekly  Erwin 
Record  from  Alma  and  Keith 
Broce  by  Jay  M.  Steinberg  has 
been  announced. 

Mr.  Steinberg  has  served  in 
editorial  and  photographic  ca¬ 
pacities  on  newspapers  in  De- 
Soto,  Mo.;  Loving^ton,  N.  M.; 
and  Yakima,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Broce,  wife  of  the  foun¬ 
der  of  the  Record,  said  her  son, 
Keith,  expects  to  remain  with 
the  newspaper.  Sale  arrange¬ 
ments  were  by  Newspaper 

Service  Company. 

0  0* 

Buffalo,  Wyo. 

Frank  Hicks,  editor  and  man- 
agrer  of  the  Buffalo  Bulletin  for 
the  past  10  years,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  paper  from  A.  A. 
Schlaht  of  Billings,  Mont. 

0  0  0 

Hobbs,  N.  M. 

F.  O.  Schroeder,  owner  of 
the  Lovington  Press,  has  an¬ 
nounced  sale  of  the  weekly  to 
Dave  Worley,  owner  of  radio 
station  KLEA,  Lovington. 

• 

Minority  Stock  Sold 

Rhinelander,  Wis. 

Minority  stock  interest  in 
the  Rhinelander  Publishing 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Rhine¬ 
lander  Daily  News,  held  by  the 
Mining  Journal  (io..  Ltd.,  of 
Marquette,  Mich.,  has  been  sold 
to  the  Rhinelander  company. 
The  sale  eliminates  all  non¬ 
resident  stock  ownership  in  the 
Rhinelander  firm. 


Judge  Finds  I 

No  Fraud  in  ^ 

Weekly’s  Sale 

Portland,  Ore. 

Two  men  who  had  charged 
that  they  were  defrauded  in 
their  purchase  of  the  Kelsonian- 
Tribune,  now-defunct  Kelso, 
Wash,  weekly  newspaper,  lost 
their  case  in  U.  S.  district 
court  here  last  week. 

U.  S.  Judge  Chase  Clark 
awarded  $6,500  plus  interest 
and  attorney  fees  of  $l,ooo 
against  Hans  Running  and 
Philip  Dana  of  Forest  Grove, 
Ore.  The  judgment  favored 
Wilber  A.  Bishop  of  Menlo 
Park,  Calif.,  and  Albert  D.  Nel¬ 
son,  of  San  Carlos,  Calif.,  from 
whom  the  Forest  Grove  pair 
bought  the  newspaper  in  1953 
for  $30,500.  Mr.  Running  is 
now  owner  of  a  photography 
studio  and  newspaper  engrav¬ 
ing  business  while  Mr.  Dana  is 
job  printing  manager  for  the 
Forest  Grove  News-Times. 

When  publication  of  the  Kelso 
paper  was  suspended  a  year 
after  the  1953  purchase,  the 
California  pair  sued  for  satis¬ 
faction  of  a  $6,500  note  given 
them  as  part  payment  for  the 
paper  by  the  buyers.  The  For¬ 
est  Grove  men  answered  with 
a  counterclaim  for  $50,000  in 
damag^es,  charg^ing  that  Mr. 
Bishop  and  Mr.  Nelson  had  de¬ 
frauded  them,  misrepresenting 
the  newspaper’s  paid-up  circula¬ 
tion,  wage  scales,  profits,  etc. 

The  trial  was  taken  from  the 
jury  when  Judge  Clark  ruled 
that  there  was  insufficient 
evidence  of  fraud. 

Mr.  Running,  who  told  the 
jury  he  lost  $10,000  in  the 
venture,  testified  that  he  relied, 
in  negotiating  for  the  purchase 
of  the  paper,  upon  a  prospectus 
furnished  by  Mr.  Bishop  and 
Mr.  Nelson  and  a  San  Francisco  * 
broker  who  arranged  the  sale. 

The  judge  held,  however,  that 
the  buyers  were  not  defrauded 
by  misrepresentations  in  the 
prospectus,  because  they  had 
the  opportunity  to  study  the 
books  of  the  newspaper  before 
sig^ning  the  contract. 

• 

George  Somnes  Dies 

Denver,  Colo. 

George  Somnes,  Shake¬ 
spearean  actor,  Hollywood  and 
Broadway  producer,  died  here  f 
Feb.  8.  He  was  the  husband 
of  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Bonfils,  an 
officer  of  the  Denver  Post  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 
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special  requirements  off  lilgli-slirinkage 


SOME  OUTSTANDING 
ADVANTAGES 


MINIMUM  DEFLECTION  UNDER  LOAD: 
Achieved  by  sturdy  construction  of  all 
stressed  parts;  10"  solid  forged  steel  roll* 
ers,  ground  and  polished,  one-piece  side 
frames  on  heavy  bed  plate. 

NO  STRETCH -NO  “TUCK-IN”:  Unsur¬ 
passed  dimensional  accuracy  of  molds 
because  of  free-running  upper  cylinder. 

SILENT  OPERATION:  Worm  and  worm  drive 
in  oil-tight  housings,  large  SKF  self-align¬ 
ing  spherical  roller  bearings  on  upper  and 
lower  cylinders  assure  smooth  operation 
and  minimum  power  loss. 

CONVENIENT  ADJUSTMENT:  Hcnd  wheels 
and  scales  graduated  in  thousandths  of  an 
inch  provide  precise  pressure  adjustment  at 
both  ends  of  machine.  Table  stroke  adjust¬ 
able  to  suit  multiple  molding  jobs  of  vary¬ 
ing  sizes. 

CHOICE  OF  SPEEDS:  The  MONARCH  III 
can  be  arranged  for  operating  speeds  of 
either  10  or  20  seconds. 


The  change  to  a  mat  shrinkage  exceeding 
in  the  width  of  the  page  has  made  it  necessary 
to  modify  molding  and  drying  procedures.  Best 
molding  results  can  now  be  obtained  by  using  matrix 
rollers  with  free-wheeling  or  friction  driven  top  rollers. 

The  new  monarch  hi  matrix  roller  has  been 
designed  to  meet  these  requirements.  This  unit 
is  ideal  for  heavy  duty  service  in  large  and  small 
newspaper  plants  and  for  the  strenuous  operating 
schedules  common  in  syndicate  and  commercial  shops. 

NOTE:  Where  extra  heavy  duty  or  two-speed 
operation  are  required,  the  hoe  monarch  h  matrix 
ROLLER  is  still  first  choice  in  the  industry. 


<Sico,y/ve, 


910  East  138th  Strast  Naw  York  S4,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  BIRMINGHAM  •  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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CIRCULATION 


London  Nationals  Dip, 
Provincial  Dailies  Gain 


By  Bethami  Probst 

London 

The  latest  ABC  figures  show 
a  steady  shrinkage  in  the  cir¬ 
culations  of  most  national  news¬ 
papers,  while  many  provincial 
dailies  grew. 

The  three  afternoon  papers, 
which  increased  their  prices  by 
a  half-penny  to  two-pence  last 
October,  all  reported  drops  of 
about  10%  for  the  second  half 
of  1955,  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1954. 

Morning  newspaper  drops  ran 
about  1%.  The  largest  British 
daily,  the  Daily  Mirror,  fell 
59,373  to  4,694,042.  Lord 
Beaverbrook’s  runner-up,  the 
Daily  Express,  is  down  22,783 
to  4,075,889.  The  respected 
Daily  Telegraph,  at  1,046,865, 
lost  3,037  readers. 

Brighter  Side 

The  brightest  figures  came 
from  the  tabloid  Daily  Sketch, 
up  164,693,  to  1,047,090. 

The  Liberal  News  Chronicle, 
while  reporting  an  average  of 
1,272,800,  down  30,986,  took 
over  Lord  Kemsley’s  Daily  Dis¬ 
patch  of  Manchester  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  held  many  Dispatch 
readers.  Its  December  figure 
was  1,455,324. 

The  only  other  daily  on  the' 
plus  side  was  the  influential 
Manchester  Guardian,  up  8,092, 
to  146,048. 

The  quality  Sunday  papers, 
the  Observer  and  Sunday  Times, 
both  gained  readers,  as  did  the 
tabloid  Sunday  Pictorial,  wild 
and  woolly  stablemate  of  the 
Mirror. 

But  the  largest  Sundayer, 
News  of  the  World,  which  had 


more  than  8,000,000  circulation 
during  all  of  1954,  is  down  to 
7,769,981,  a  drain  of  201,039 
from  the  first  half  of  1955. 

The  Mirror’s  Weekend  Rev¬ 
eille  and  Midweek  Reveille  had 
spectacular  losses:  494,112  and 
138,431  to  2,904,449  and  1,519,- 
167.  Their  rival.  Lord  Rother- 
mere’s  Weekend  Mail,  dropped 
26,342  to  1,727,311. 

After  four  months  of  stand¬ 
ing  alone  with  a  lV4d.  selling 
price.  Lord  Beaverbrook’s  Daily 
Express  and  Lord  Rothermere’s 
Daily  Mail  have  gone  up  to  2d. 
(2c). 

The  other  l%d.  national 
morning  papers  raised  their 
prices  in  September. 

Under  paper  rationing,  the 
new  price  carries  with  it  an 
enlarged  quota.  Tuppenny  pa¬ 
pers  can  publish  10  and  12-page 
issues  compared  to  eight  and 
10-page  limits  for  the  cheaper 
papers. 

‘Junior’  Drops  Out 

Lord  Beaverbrook  completely 
revamped  his  Junior  Express 
this  week,  abandoning  the  idea 
of  a  children’s  newspaper  after 
16  months. 

This  leaves  the  children’s 
newspaper  banner  in  unchal¬ 
lenged  control  of  the  Junior 
Mirror,  born  simultaneously  of 
rival  parents. 

Lord  Beaverbrook  remains  in 
the  children’s  field,  but  his  pa¬ 
per  is  now  patterned  after  con¬ 
ventional  youth  magazines  with 
emphasis  on  comic  strips  and 
features. 

“Junior”  has  left  the  name- 
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plate. 

The  “super  new  weekly”  Ex¬ 
press  (up  from  3d.  to  4d.)  has 
20  instead  of  16  pages  and  four- 
color  instead  of  two-color  roto¬ 
gravure  printing. 

Editor  Reginald  Taylor  hoped 
circulation,  now  at  “about  400,- 
000,”  would  go  up  too,  retuiTi- 
ing  to  the  half-million  figrure  of 
a  year  ago. 

Addressed  to  Boys 

Each  purchaser  of  the  “new” 
paper  received  free  a  20-page 
“super  book  of  racing  cars.” 
The  weekly  featured  adventure, 
a  crime  detection  story,  more 
comic  strips  and  competitions 
with  such  prizes  as  typewriters 
and  soccer  kits. 

“Before,  we  tried  to  scoop  up 
everyone,”  Mr.  Taylor  told 
E&P.  “Now  we’re  emphasizing 
more  easily  defined  age  groups 
— specifically,  12-14  year  old 
boys.  Adults  can  read  it  too. 

“We  shortened  the  title  be¬ 
cause  ‘Junior’  is  a  derogatory 
word  to  a  12-year-old-boy.” 

A  Tuesday  sales  date  puts  it  on 
the  stands  one  day  ahead  of  the 
Junior  Mirror. 

(Hugh  Cudlipp,  editorial  di¬ 
rector  of  the  London  Daily 
Mirror  Group,  in  New  York  this 
week  on  his  way  to  South 
America,  told  E&P  the  Junior 
Mirror  with  circulation  down 
to  450,000  is  being  abandoned 
three  weeks  from  now.) 

“We’ve  stuck  to  one  line  all 
along,”  Robert  Balmforth,  the 
original  and  current  editor, 
told  E&P.  “We’re  a  junior 
newspaper,  not  a  comic.” 

Mr.  Balmfoilh  said  circula¬ 
tion  is  now  about  500,000,  but 
a  far  cry  from  the  800,000  of 
a  year  ago. 

The  hard  core  of  Junior 
Mirror  readers  are  10-12  year 
old  boys.  Like  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr. 
Balmforth  doesn’t  worry  about 
appealing  to  girls;  both  feel 
girls  will  follow  boys,  rather 
than  vice  versa. 

“The  junior  paper  was  set 
up  as  a  long-term  proposition,” 
he  added,  “patterned  after  the 
senior  paper  (the  tabloid  Daily 
Mirror).”  The  idea:  to  get 
young  Britons  into  the  Mirror 
habit  early. 

The  tabloid  Daily  Sketch 
gave  up  its  “Junior  Sketch,”  a 
four-page  weekly  insert,  last 
August,  in  favor  of  simply 
having  a  “junior  page”  or  two 
each  week. 

A  magazine  group,  Hulton 
Press,  is  going  to  enter  the  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  field  with  a  color 
tabloid  edited  by  a  clergyman. 

The  Sunday  Star  at  four 
pence  (4%c)  will  appear  “early 
in  the  Summer.” 

Full  color,  to  be  run  simul- 


2  London  Papers 
Reduce  Ad  Rates 

London 

The  Daily  Sketch,  running 
against  the  stream,  has  eat 
its  ad  i-ates  —  from  $2520  i 
full  pagre  to  $1960. 

Page  rates  in  Lord  Roth¬ 
ermere’s  Evening  News  are 
being  cut  from  $8400  to 
$7392. 

The  Times,  Manchester 
Guardian  and  Sunday  Pie. 
torial  ard  all  increasing  their 
rates. 


taneously  with  black  and  white, 
will  be  used  on  the  front  and 
back  pages  and  across  the  cen-  [ 
ter  spread.  f 

The  paper  will  be  printed  in 
Liverpool  and  published  in 
Manchester  but  its  editorial  of¬ 
fices  will  be  in  London,  where 
Hulton  is  now  building  a  new 
headquarters  on  Fleet  Street 

Advertisers  will  be  guaran¬ 
teed  a  sale  of  1,000,000. 

The  new  editor  will  be  the 
Rev.  Marcus  Morris,  who  came 
to  Hulton’s  without  big-time 
journalism  experience  and 
launched  four  successful  chil¬ 
dren’s  comic  magazines  for 
them.  The  clergyman  is  now 
managing  editor  of  Hulton’s 
weekly  Housewife. 

• 

Jimmy  Jae  Offers 
Advisory  Service 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

James  F.  (Jimmy)  Jae,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Globe- 
Democrat  since 
former  p  r  e  s  i- 
dent  of  Inter¬ 
national  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers 
Association,  has 
resigned,  effec¬ 
tive  Feb.  10, 
and  will  retire 
from  the  metro¬ 
politan  newspa¬ 
per  field  after 
35  years  of 
service,  the  last 
19  with  the  Globe-Democrat 

Walter  1.  Evans,  formerly 
circulation  director  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Stand¬ 
ard,  was  named  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Globe-Democrat 
last  fall. 

Begrinning  March  1,  Mr.  Jae 
will  head  Publishers’  Counse¬ 
lors,  advisors  to  the  owners  of 
daily  newspapers  in  cities  of 
5,000  to  100,000  population  in 
public  relations,  circulation  and 
advertising  promotion,  and 
business  administration.  Mr. 
Jae  will  continue  to  live'  at 
11911  Manchester  Road,  Kirk¬ 
wood,  Mo. 
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north  DAKOTA 


EXCITING  THINGS  are  happening  in  the  great 
3H  state  market  area  called  the  Upper  Midwest. 

North  Dakota’s  Williston  Oil  Basin  has  14 
proven  fields,  over  400  producing  wells.  Produc¬ 
tion  should  exceed  250,000  bbls.  a  day  by  19^. 

Minnesota’s  iron-bearing  rock,  taconite,  is 
adding  another  100  years  pn^uction  to  the  state’s 
world-famous  iron  ranges.  Investments  currently 
being  made  in  taconite  processing  plants  in  Minne¬ 
sota  may  reach  $1  billion. 

Over  in  the  Dakotas,  the  magic  brown  coal 
called  lignite  makes  possible  whole  new  industries, 
and  adds  300  years  to  America’s  solid  fuel  reserves. 

The  mammoth  Missouri  Basin  Project  will 
bring  benefits  of  water  conservation,  flood  control, 
irrigation  and  j^wer  to  a  lO-state  area.  North 
Dakota’s  $300  million  Garrison  Dam  starts  opera¬ 
tions  this  year. 

Diversification,  in  industry  and  agriculture,  is 
the  key  note  of  the  area’s  prosperity.  Upper  Mid¬ 
west  states  rank  among  the  top  5  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  17  major  farm  products  ...  in  Minnesota 
alone  industrial  employment  has  been  increasing 
at  twice  the  national  rate. 

Yes,  we  wish  you  were  here,  and  the  best  way 
to  reach  this  newest  high-potential  market  is 
through  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribime.  Only 
4  cities*  in  the  Unit^  States  have  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  with  larger  circulations  than  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  Simday  Triovme,  620,000  in  Minnesota,  North 
and  South  Dakota  and  western  Wisconsin. 

*New  York,  Chicaso,  Philadelphia,  Loa  Angelea 
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Press  Club  President 

Frank  Holeman’s  Sag; 
He  Needed  a  Job 


elaborate  program  in  Club  quar¬ 
ters,  Frank  handed  the  jurist  a 
cigar.  Warren  reciprocated  with 
a  Havana  he’d  been  given  by 
the  new  president  only  half  an 
hour  earlier. 

The  unexpected  has  become 
the  usual,  in  the  journalistic 
life  of  Frank  Holeman.  He  was 
on  the  News  only  slightly  more 
than  one  year  when  wartime 
demands  required  that  a  junior 
reporter  be  sent  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau.  Holeman  was  pick¬ 
ed  (he  now  admits)  because  he 
is  what  Victor  Borge  described 
as  a  “whole-man-and-a-half” — 
safe  from  military  draft.  That 
was  a  bad  guess. 

One  of  his  early  jobs  as  NPC 
president  was  to  introduce  the 
speaker  at  one  of  the  Club’s  his  stack  of  overnight  bags  is 
famed  luncheons.  He  said:  growing.  (Office  associates  say 

“This  is  probably  the  first  he  buys  a  new  one,  and  new 
time  in  history  that  a  retired  clothing  accessories,  for  each 
Pfc.  has  introduced  a  Secretary  out-of-town  assignment  and 
of  the  Army.”  While  Secretary  never  unpacks  one  on  his  re- 
Wilber  Brucker  joined  in  the  turn.) 

laughter,  Holeman  added;  “To  Frank  was  in  Denver  on  as- 
make  it  worse,  he  used  to  be  a  signment  when  Jim  Hagerty 
lieutenant!’’  confirmed  that  Ike  had  suffered 

For  one  who  has  gone  through  a  heart  attack.  He  has  covered 
life  obeying  the  command  Truman  at  Key  West  and  Ike 
“Down  in  front,”  World  War  II  at  many  other  places.  And  he 
and  action  in  the  Pacific  didn’t  was  on  the  Hiss-Chambers 
involve  the  hazards  that  might  story,  the  atom  spy  coverage, 
be  expected  to  face  a  6-7  soldier,  and  scores  of  other  toppers. 
Much  of  his  military  service  president  Eisenhower  sug- 
was  in  the  dangerous  mission  of 
counter-intelligence.  He  filled  *  ’ 

jails  with  Filipino  collaboraters.  ,  “Incorporate  in  your  inaugur- 
For  such  diplomatic  feats— along  message  a  section  explaining 

with  having  led  a  company  of  *n  de^l  how  ^u  mana^d  to 
Filipinos  in  an  expedition  to  ^  UNOPPOSED  in  your  Presi- 
mop  up  a  marauding  band  of  dential  campaigrn. 
by-passed  Japs — he  was  award-  A  fellow  NPC  member  wired; 
ed  the  Bronze  Star.  While  “You  can  be  sure  that  as  a  mere 


By  James  J.  Butler 

Washington  “  ‘Sir,’  said  Frank,  ‘I’m 
Frank  Holeman,  new  presi-  hungry.  I’ve  been  sleeping  in 
dent  of  the  4,500-member  Na-  Parks  and  subways  and  I  need 
tional  Press  Club,  had  a  good  »  job— even  if  it’s  newspaper 
reason  for  going  into  the  news-  work.’  ” 

paper  business :  “I  needed  a  The  platitudes  and  the  corn- 
job.”  pliments  to  journalism  in  gen- 

The  inescapable  logic  of  his  eral,  and  to  the  News  in  parti- 
position,  emphasized  by  dis-  cular,  went  out  of  the  window: 
play  of  worn-through  pants  “I  just  couldn’t  resist  such 
seat,  impressed  Harry  Nichols,  candor.  You’re  hired.” 

New  York  Daily  News  city  edi-  Holeman  is  a  6-foot,  7-inch 
tor.  He  liked  the  way  the  21-  bachelor  with  a  bass  voice,  a 
year  old  drawling  Tarheel  got  terrific  sense  of  humor,  bound- 
to  the  point.  Said  Mr.  Nichols :  less  energy  and  an  inexhaustible 

“I  was  interviewing  a  score  supply  of  cigars.  In  the  Press 
of  applicants  for  a  copy  boy  Club  election  which  made  him 
vacancy  on  that  windy  day  of  president  he  passed  out  several 
March  29,  1941.  I  talked  to  hundred  long  stogies  to  his 
about  a  dozen  in  turn,  all  well-  “constituents,”  who  then  pro- 
dressed,  well-mannered,  well-  ceeded  to  give  him  a  record- 
fed  college  graduates.  It  was  breaking  vote  although  the 
hard  to  guess  which  might  have  election  became  a  formality 
the  spark — ^if  any.  when  no  opposition  candidate 

“Then  came  Frank.  filed. 

“Tell  me,”  I  said,  “why  do  When  Chief  Justice  Earl 
you  want  to  be  a  reporter?  Warren  swore  him  in  at  an 


Frank  Holeman 
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Adaptablo  to  gat, 
oloctricity,  or  oil 

1 .  Fatter  Melting  I 

NOLAN  reaches  melting  temperature  faster  .  .  .  without 
oxidation  and  burning  out  of  heaters.  Exterior  heat  is  used. 

2.  Lett  Floor  Space  I 

NOLAN  saves  space  with  its  modem  oblong  or  square  design. 
Inside,  the  pot  has  no  space-eating  immersion  unit. 

3.  Custom  Designed  For  Lower  Costs  I 

NOLAN  will  custom-tailor  a  Stereo  Furnace  to  meet  your 
specific  requirements  with  maximum  efficiency  and  economy 
Accessories  can  be  located  in  any  convenient  location. 

y^***~^^  An  •lactrical  or  manual  pump 
and  a  bctlom-pouring  valve  ara 
aplional.  Wrila  today  for  cem- 
iWT  I  Tt  IVT  iVSwkMn/  plot*  information  on  NOLAN 

I  ml  I  I  l\|  Storoo  Furnocos  ...  or  for  a  coll 

im  U  XdX^ili  by  a  NOLAN  Ropratontativa. 
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I  III  CHARLOTTE  I 

OBSERVER 

prominent  Southern  newspaper,  adds 

6  more  LINOTYPE  mixers 

to  its  a  1 1-Linotype  composing  room  battery 


The  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Observer  has  installed  six  more  Linotypes— 
two  Model  36  Rangemaster  mixers  and  four  Model  29  Blue  Streak 
mixers -in  its  all-Linotype  composing  room. 

One  of  the  Rangemasters  is  used  exclusively  for  news  heads 
and  the  other  five  machines  for  setting  ad  composition. 

The  new  machines  give  The  Observer  a  total  of  25 
Linotypes  and  enable  it  to  keyboard  big  advertising 
and  headline  type  for  increased  efficiency 
with  maximum  service  to  advertisers. 


For  modernization  or  expansion, 
the  answer  is  Linotypes 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 


LINOTYPE 


Con- 

leries.  i 


Ag«nci«t;  Atlanta,  Baston,  Chicaga,  Clavaland,  Dallas,  lo*  Angelos,  NewYark,  Son  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotypa,  limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 

LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 

Set  Im  tlMotirpe  Corone  end  nsem^ert  tAe  Spartan  /Onslip 
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Church  Audit 
Critical  of 
Vatican  PR 

While  giving  the  Catholic 
Church  a  management  effi¬ 
ciency  rating  of  88% — almost 
on  a  par  with  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey — 
the  American  Institute  of 
Management’s  audit  report  is 
critical  of  the  Vatican’s  public 
relations. 

The  Church  might  improve 
its  position,  the  report  made 
public  recently  suggests,  by 
(1)  publishing  a  periodical 
comparable  to  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  (2)  mak¬ 
ing  public  disclosure  of  its 
finances. 

Pope  Pius  XII  sanctioned  the 
audit  by  a  team  of  researchers 
over  a  period  of  several  months, 
AIM  President  Jackson  Martin- 
dell  reported.  The  Institute  was 
not  concerned  with  dogma,  he 
emphasized.  It  strives  to  im¬ 
prove  corporate  managements 
by  comparative  analyses.  (Mr. 
Martindell  helped  employes  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  when 
they  were  making  arrangements 
to  buy  that  newspaper  several 
years  ago.) 

A  Principal  Weakness 
“The  Church  is  just  too  im¬ 
portant  to  be  secretive,”  the 
audit  report  states  in  relation  to 
urging  a  public  report  of  its 
finances  especially  in  those 
countries  in  which  the  Church 
has  the  benefit  of  tax  exemption. 

The  lack  of  truly  outstanding 
Church  publications  was  cited  as 
a  “principal  weakness"  of  the 
Church’s  development  program. 
The  Holy  See  has  an  official 
daily  newspaper,  Osservatore 
Romano,  and  eight  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Italy  are  Catholic- 
owned,  the  report  noted. 

Describing  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor  as  one  of  the 
world’s  most  useful  publications, 
the  Audit  Report  wonders  “why 
the  greater  readership  for 
Catholic  publications  could  not 
likewise  provide  a  very  high 
publishing  standard  in  the  daily 
or  weekly  field.” 

“Why,”  the  report  asks,  “can 
another  religious  publication 
excel  in  world  news  when  the 
Catholic  Church  supposedly  has 
the  best  universal  coverage  as 
to  sources  of  information?” 

The  Holy  See  also  was  found 
wanting  because  of  its  failure  to 
use  the  best  talent  available  on 
the  public  information  and  pub¬ 
licity  front.  “Time  and  again,” 
the  report  states,  “it  puts  its 
worst  vestment  forward.” 


Decalogues  for  the  Fourth  Estate 

1  Two  editors  last  week  came  up  with  decalogues  at  re- 
§  gional  meetings  devoted  to  church-press  relations. 

1  At  left,  below,  are  ten  commandments  for  clergymen 
1  dealing  with  the  press,  prepared  by  William  A.  Heck, 
J  church  editor  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal  Herald.  They 
J  were  read  at  the  first  annua)  seminar  on  “Public  Relations 
I  for  Your  Church”  sponsored  by  the  Church  Federation  of 
j  Greater  Dayton. 

I  At  right  are  ten  commandments  for  editors,  presented 
I  to  members  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Press  Association 
M  meeting  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  by  Purser  Hewitt,  managing 
g  editor  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger  and  son  of  a 
J  Baptist  minister. 


I  1.  Know  what  news  is  and 
1  tell  us  about  it — but  don’t 
1  bother  with  the  trivia. 

I  2.  Remember  that  newspa- 
S  permen  are  professional  peo- 
I  pie  with  the  welfare  of  the 
3  community  at  heart. 
m  3.  Answer  a  reporter’s 

g  questions  truthfully  and 
m  completely. 

I  4.  Trust  and  judgment  of 
I  editors  and  reporters. 

15.  Give  the  essential  facts 
^  and  give  them  completely — 
B  then  stop. 

g  6.  Become  personally  ac- 

E  quainted  with  the  church  edi- 
P  tor. 

I  7.  Take  the  initiative  in 

B  getting  news  to  the  papers. 
B  8.  Understand  the  relation- 

I  ship — complete  editorial  in- 
B  dependence  —  between  Way- 
E  ton’s  two  newspapers. 

E  9*  Ask  our  advice  if  you 

E  think  you  have  a  story  but 
I  aren’t  sure. 

E  10.  Get  the  information 

E  to  us  as  soon  as  it’s  avail- 
B  able. 

iiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Reading  Lessons 
In  Wide  Demand 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
“How  You  Can  Help  Johnny 
to  Read,”  the  Salt  Lake  Tri¬ 
bune’s  exclusive  series  of  read¬ 
ing  lessons  for  home  use  which 
attracted  nationwide  attention 
last  fall,  has  been  issued  in 
booklet  form  and  has  created 
demand  sufficient  to  exhaust 
three  press  runs  in  less  than 
30  days. 

In  September,  the  Tribune 
set  out  to  publish  in  serial  form 
61  reading  lessons  for  use  of 
parents  and  children  at  home. 
The  series  was  designed  to  aid 
parents  in  supplementing  class¬ 
room  reading  instruction. 

Printed  economically  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  basic  reading  lessons 
to  the  public  at  a  minimum 
cost,  tbe  pamphlet  contains  the 
complete  61  lessons  as  published 
in  the  Tribune,  and  consists  of 
32  pages  of  lessons.  The  pam- 


all 


the 


1.  Thou  shalt  write  with 
brevity. 

2.  Thou  shalt  explain 
difficult  words  and  ans 
all  questions. 

3.  Thou  shalt  study 
tools  of  thy  trade. 

4.  Thou  shalt  plan  to  use 
pictures,  charts,  and  car¬ 
toons. 

5.  Thou  shalt  not  overlook 
features. 

6.  Thou  shalt  always  pre¬ 
pare  slightly  too  much  copy 
for  the  papers. 

7.  Thou  shalt  prepare  copy 
systematically  and  send  it  to 
the  printer  in  orderly  fash¬ 
ion. 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  mix  fact 
and  opinion  in  news  stories. 

9.  Thou  shalt  present  both 
sides  of  the  question  in  edi¬ 
torials,  and  champion  one  of 
them. 

10.  Thou  shalt  fight  mis-  | 

takes  of  all  kinds  with  all  ■ 
thy  might.  | 

phlets  are  sold  for  25c. 

A  brief  explanatory  preface 
explains  that  the  lessons  “are 
not  intended  to  interfere  with 
and  not  replace  the  work  of  the 
school  teacher,  but  are  intended 
to  make  the  teacher’s  job  easier 
by  provising  material  for  at- 
home  reading  training.” 


Blind  Issue 
Press  Kit  On 
News  Stories 


A  comprehensive  press  kit, 
prepared  entirely  by  the  blind, 
is  being  distributed  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  13  W.  16th  St, 
New  York  11. 

The  Foundation  sent  out  an 
advance  letter  to  all  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  all  leading  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  U.  S.,  asking 
if  a  kit  of  this  sort  was  needed 
and  wanted.  More  than  500  ap¬ 
plications  have  been  receiv^ 
for  it  to  date. 

“We  hope  that  this  kit  will 
help  editors  and  publishers 
throughout  the  nations,  as  well 
as  writers  and  reporters,  to 
prevent  a  clear  and  correct  pic¬ 
ture  of  blindness  whenever 
blind  people  make  news,”  ex¬ 
plained  M.  Robert  Barnett,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director.  “Blind  people 
do  not  wish  to  make  news  as 
blind  people,  but  when  and  if 
they  make  news  as  people  they 
feel  editors  will  want  the  most 
accurate  and  up-to-date  infor¬ 
mation  upon  the  subject.” 

Contents  of  the  press  kit 
(1)  memo;  (2)  two  fact  sheets 
with  taboos,  cliches  and  miscon 
ceptions;  (3)  five  features 
(4)  50  fillers;  (5)  three  edi 
torials;  (6)  five  articles;  (7) 
10  biographies;  (8)  layout  of 
available  mats,  drop-ins,  glos¬ 
sies;  (9)  bibliography;  (10) 
source  material. 


Memorial  Book  Shelf 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A  check  for  $301  has  been 
presented  to  St.  Olaf  College 
by  the  Rolf  Felstad  Memorial 
Fund  committee.  The  fund  will 
be  used  to  purchase  a  shelf  of 
books  at  the  college  library. 
Mr.  Felstad  was  a  reporter  on 
the  Minneapolis  Tnbune  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  The  fund  was 
raised  in  his  honor  by  Star  and 
Tribune  newsmen. 


Style  Shows  Raise 
SI 5,000  for  Children 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Semi-annual  fashion  shows 
that  have  produced  $15,000 
since  1953  for  a  children’s  com¬ 
munity  fund  were  described  by 
Alice  F.  Keegan,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Post-Standard,  at  the 
Chicago  convention  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  recently. 

Nearly  15,000  women  turn 
out  to  see  the  shows  directed 
by  Miss  Keegan.  There  is  a 
25-cent  admission  charge  in  the 
afternoon  and  a  50-cent  charge 
in  the  evening. 
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Sex  Offender  Forum 

Toronto 

A  forum  on  the  problems  of 
the  sex  offender  was  conducted 
by  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  Jan. 
26,  with  prominent  medical 
men  from  all  parts  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  partici¬ 
pating.  The  forum  was  attended 
by  2,000  persons.  The  Star  made 
the  55-minute  taped  recording 
available  to  18  radio  stations. 
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THE  NEW  HATIER  HILTON:  1,001  air  conditioned 
rooms  and  Dallas’  first  downtown  heliport  — 
opened  at  capacity  with  a  Texas-size  $100-a> 
plate  banquet  attended  by  world-name  guests. 


North  Texas  spends 


the  night  in  Daiias 


□  ALLAS’  43  hotels  have  7,895  rooms  (one-third 
more  than  nearest  rival  Houston,  more  than 
New  Orleans  and  San  Antonio  combined),  and 
motor  courts  add  another  2,(X)0  .  .  .  but  so  numerous 
are  Dallas’  visitors  that  even  as  the  new,  1,001-room 
Statler  Hilton  opened  its  doors,  the  Sheraton  Corp.  was 
breaking  ground  for  its  own  luxurious  bid  for  hotel 
business  in  Dallas. 

North  Texans  visit  Dallas  for  business  and  buying, 
for  entertainment  and  the  many  advantages  only  a 
metropolitan  city  provides.  Their  purchases  account 


for  nearly  40%  of  Dallas’  retail  sales  volume.  What  they 
buy,  and  where,  is  largely  determined  by  what  they 
read  in  The  Dallas  News,  the  newspaper  North  Texans 
take  to  keep  up  with  their  Dallas  interests. 

When  making  your  bid  for  Dallas  business,  be  sture 
your  story  is  circulated  not  only  in  Dallas,  but  through¬ 
out  the  larger,  richer  72-county  Dallas  Market,  as  pos¬ 
sible  only  with  The  News’  20%  larger  circulation, 
broader  influence  and  greater,  more  selective  coverage 
of  the  entire  market. 
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CmshH  Tha  Nnrt’  nearest  representative 
for  information  on  marketing  or  merchan¬ 
dising  in  the  Dallas  Market ...  or  address 
your  inquiry  direct  to  our  research  depart¬ 
ment  through  the  Advertising  Director. 


OILY  THE  DALLAS  HEWS  OOVERS  TIE  BIBOER  DALLAS  MARKET 

DALLAS’  LARGEST  NEWSPAPER:  More  people  BUY  The  News...  more  people  READ  The 
News . . .  more  people  are  INFLUENCED  by  The  News  than  any  other  North  Texas  newspaper. 


CRUMKR  A  WOOOWANO,  IMG.,  National  Rapraoantallva  •  Now  Yofit  •  CMoaflO  •  Dalroll  •  Loa  Anaalas  •  Atlanta  •  San  Franolaeo 
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CRa7uRE  magazines 


WM.  K.  HOSOKAWA 

Editor  of  Empiro, 
tho  Magazine  of 
Tho  Denver  Pott 


,  at  TNI  /k 

wvii  /m 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  •  ATUNTA  JOURNAL  AND  CONniTUTION 
COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  • .  DENVER  POST  •  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  •  INDIANAPOLIS  HAR 
LOUISVILLE  COURIER- JOURNAL  •  NEWARK  NEWS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES  PICAYUNE  STATES 
PHOENIX  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  •  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE  DEMOCRAT  •  TOLEDO  RUDE 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION  OVER  3,238,000  COPIES  WEEKLY 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  about  Hioto  wookly  nowtpapor  grovuro  magazlnot,  (ontocl  on*  of  Iho 
following  roproaonlolivot:  Tho  Branham  Company,  Crotmor  A  Woodward,  Inc.,  Jann  A  Kolloy,  liK., 
Kolly-SmlHi  Co.,  Molonoy,  Rogan  A  Schmitt,  Inc.,  O'Maro  A  Ormcboo,  ItK.,  Scolaro,  Meeker  A 
Scott,  Inc.,  Story,  Brook*  A  Finloy,  Inc. 


fm 
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IE  BEST-READ  NEWSPAPER 
NT  IN  COLORADO 


OCKY  MOUNTAIN  EMPIRE! 


HE  USES  THE  MAGIC  FORMULA  OF 
IHSPIRED  lOCAL  EDITING  ««> 
COLOR  GRAVURE  REPRODUCTIOM 


■UNEQUALED  APPEAL  TO  COLORADO  READERSI 

“We  Coloradans  are  proud  of  olu-  state— its  growth,  vigor,  history 
and  potential.  That’s  why,  each  Sunday,  we  look  faithfully  to  The 
Denver  Post’s  Empire  Magazine  to  give  us  exciting  knowl^ge,  new 
pleasure  and  new  insight  into  Colorado’s  developments  and  potentials 
with  top-notch  stories  and  pictiu-es  about  Colorado  and  Coloradans.” 

ED  C.  JOHNSON 
Governor  of  Colorado 

(Governor  Johnson’s  is  just  one  of  nearly  400,000 
families  in  Colorado  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Em¬ 
pire  who  receives  and  reads  Empire,  The  Magazine 
of  the  Denver  Post,  every  Sunday.) 

■RESULTS  FOR  DENVER  RETAILERSI 

Frank  J.  Johns,  president  of  the  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  the  Rocky 
Moimtain  Empire’s  largest  department  store,  praises  Empire  Mag¬ 
azine  as  “an  excellent  advertising  medium”  whose  local  and  region^ 
approach  “greatly  enhance  its  readership”.  His  firm  uses  Empire 
largely  for  full  color  advertising.  Results  from  a  Sunday  ad,  Mr.  Johns 
says,  extend  throughout  the  week  and  often  into  the  week  following. 

(The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.’s  faith  in  the  “Sales 
Power’’  of  Empire  is  confirmed  by  the  more  than 
325,000  lines  placed  by  Denver  retailers  during 
1955.) 


RESULTS  FOR  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERSI 


“My  family  and  I  enjoy  Empire  immensely,  read  it  religiously,”  says 
D.  B.  Phillips  of  Denver,  district  manager  of  Lever  Brothers  Co. 
“Empire’s  stories  and  its  bcsautiful  color  pictures  of  western  scenes 
b^g  to  life  this  region  where  we  have  made  our  home.”  In  the  first 
nine  months  of  1955,  Lever  Brothers  Co.  ran  28,225  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  Empire  Magazine. 

(Other  national  advertisers  bought  more  than  550,- 
000  lines  in  Empire,  The  Magazine  of  the  Denver 
Post,  during  1955.) 
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MENTION 


J.  M.  Barenbaum,  general 
manager  of  the  Manitowoc 
(Wis.)  Herald-Timea  —  elected 
vicepresident  and  a  director  of 
Manitowoc  Newspapers,  Inc., 
and  William  F.  Ohde,  national 
advertising  manager — elected  a 
director. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  of 
the  publisher’s  staff.  New  York 
Times  —  elected  a  director  of 
Spruce  Falls  Power  and  Paper 
Co.,  Ltd. 

*  *  * 

Robert  C.  Shand,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  News — 
vacationing  in  the  British  West 
Indies,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Shand. 

•  *  * 

Clifford  Sifton,  publisher 
and  president  of  the  Regina 
(Sask.)  Leader-Post  and  the 
Saskatoon  (Sask.)  Star-Phoenix 
— appointed  honorary  lieuten¬ 
ant-colonel  of  the  Governor- 
General’s  Horse  Guards,  a 
Toronto  regiment. 

*  *  « 

Albert  V.  Dix,  publisher  of 
the  Martins  Ferry  (Ohio) 
Times-Leader — on  tour  of  the 
Far  East. 

*  *  * 

N.  D.  Allison,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Son  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light  —  cited  for  “outstanding 
services’’  by  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

*  *  * 

Robert  B.  Atwood,  publisher 
of  the  Anchorage  (Alaska) 
Daily  Times — on  a  tour  of 
Europe  with  his  wife  and 
daughter. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Driver,  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Pantagraph  managing 
editor — named  chairman  of  the 
1956  Illinois  Continuing  Study 
Committee  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

«  *  « 

ROLLA  A.  Clymer,  publisher 
of  the  El  Dorado  (Kas.)  Times 
— president  of  the  William  Allen 
White  Foundation. 

*  *  * 

Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times — elected  president  of  the 
Greater  Hartford  Council  of 
Churches. 

•  «  « 

Paul  A.  Tierney,  editor  of 
the  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Star- 
Journal— director  of  the  Queens 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


ACRES  AND  AKERS— Attending  the  opening  ceremonies  (es  guests 
of  American  Airlines)  at  the  spacious  new  Statler  Hilton  Hotel  in 
Dallas  were  Milburn  P.  Akers  (left),  executive  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  and  Ed  Akers,  news  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
(accompanied  by  Mrs.  Akers).  The  editors  are  unrelated. 


sUff  of  the  Carry  (Pa.)  I 
nal  for  15  years  and  for  sevtn  F 
years  assistant  to  her  father  ■ 
the  late  Arthur  Colecbovi,’ 
owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Journal  —  joined  the  businen 
staff  of  the  Jamestown  (N.Y.) 
Post-Journal. 

•  *  * 

William  Turner,  former 
salesman  for  the  Hillsbm 
(Ore.)  Argus  —  named  ofRcr  |l 
manager.  l| 

*  *  *  li 


T 
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Frederick  C.  Rebstock,  em-  I 
ploye  of  the  Elizabeth  (NJ.)  I 
Journal  for  37  years  and  its  f 
advertising  director  since  1953  !f 
— retired  Feb.  1  and  moved  to  ( 
Nebraska  City,  Nebr.  I 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


On  the  Business  Side 


Donald  T.  Grace,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Marion 
(Ohio)  Star — named  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Steubenville 
(Ohio)  Herald-Star,  succeeding 
the  late  Wiluam  E.  Cox.  W. 
E..  Law  replaces  Mr.  Grace  in 
Marion.  Both  papers  are  in  the 
Brush-Moore  group. 

*  *  * 


Max  Poulter,  who  formerly 
operated  his  own  newspaper 
circulation  service  at  Jerome, 
Idaho — now  circulation  director 
of  the  St.  Helens  (Ore.)  Sen¬ 
tinel-Mist. 


Albert  L. 

Meyers,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff 
of  the  Gallipolis 
(Ohio)  Tribune 
and  Gallia 
Times  since 
19  5  3  —  joined 
the  ad  depart¬ 
ment  of  the 
H  enderson 
(Ky.)  Gleaner 
and  Journal.  Dear  Publication  & 
Radio,  Inc.,  owns  both  news¬ 
papers. 


Meyers 


Jerry  Engebo,  formerly  with 
the  Edmonds  (Wash.)  Tribune- 
Review — joined  the  retail  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Longview 
(Wash.)  Daily  News.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  James  Betts,  now  in  the 
classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal. 

*  *  * 


Rufus  F.  Walker  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Daily 
Herald  —  named  CAM  of  the 


Chester  (Pa.)  Times.  Harold 
R.  Burgess,  former  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Idaho 
State  Journal,  Pocatello  — 
joined  the  Chester  paper  as  pro¬ 
duction  manager. 

«  «  « 

Fred  Carpenter — ^joined  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Beaver¬ 
ton  (Ore.)  News,  replacing 
Dave  Lamon,  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Jambs  J . 

Stewart  Jr., 
assistant  n  a  - 
tional  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of 
the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times 
since  1950  — 
promoted  to  na¬ 
tional  advertis- 
i  n  g  manager, 
succeeding  the 
late  Rupert  C. 

Wardnbr,  who  headed  the  de¬ 
partment  for  28  years. 

♦  ♦  « 

William  M.  Boyd,  1955  grad¬ 
uate  of  Stanford  University 
(journalism)  —  fourth  genera¬ 
tion  of  Boyd  family  on  New 
Brunswick  (N.J.)  Daily  Home 
News.  He’s  handling  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  and  is  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  employe 
magazine. 

*  *  * 

Richard  M.  Rosga,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Charles 
City  (Iowa)  Press — resigned  to 
enter  the  publishing  field. 

•  *  « 

Mrs.  Otis  J.  White — new  of¬ 
fice  manager  of  the  Reedsport 
(Ore.)  Port  Umpqua  Courier, 
replacing  Mrs.  Robert  Lanway. 

*  *  • 

Harriet  Colegrove,  on  the 


Donald  K.  White,  formerly 
with  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle — named  financial  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
succeeding  Charles  St.  Peter, 
now  with  Stars  &  Stripes  in 
Tokyo. 

•  *  * 


Jane  Olds,  who  has  been  re¬ 
porting  on  women’s  clubs  for 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  — 
named  women’s  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  Eleanor  Prech,  now  in 
Europe  on  a  Reed  Foundation 
Fellowship. 

•  *  « 
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Charles  B.  Engelke,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  United  Press  staff 
since  1933 — appointed  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  bureau. 


«  «  * 
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Claude  Shafer,  political  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Times-Star  for  the  past 
30  years — retired. 

*  *  ♦ 

Frank  Reed,  United  Press 
photographer  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio  for  the  past  10  years — now 
photographer  for  the  women’s 
department  of  the  Cleveland 
Press. 

»  •  * 

Charlotte  Jackson  —  ap- 
pointed  children’s  book  editor, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle.  She  |i 
is  the  widow  of  Joseph  Henit  L 
Jackson,  for  25  years  Chron- 
icle  literary  editor.  Ij 


-  -  -  li 

Miss  Dorothy  Biel.meieb  of  f; 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel 
public  service  department,  and  j 
Trueman  E.  Farris  Jr.,  Sen-  | 
tinel  reporter — married  Feb.  4. 

*  *  * 

L.  D.  Ward,  former  editor  of 
California  weeklies — now  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Lebanon 
(Ore.)  Express,  succeeding 
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the  fourth  estate 


"Calling  City  Oetk,  Calling  City  Oatk  .  .  .  whara  ara  wa7" 


Anson  Blake  Jackson  III, 
who  resigned  to  return  to  public 
relations  work. 

a  *  a 

Ray  Hall,  former  display 
manager  of  the  Schenectady 
(N.Y.)  Gazette  —  joined  the 
copydesk  of  the  Schenectady 
Union-Star. 


John  Small,  former  Anchor¬ 
age  (Alaska)  Times  police  re¬ 
porter — rejoined  the  Times  staff 
after  a  year’s  leave  of  absence. 
He  replaces  Ty  Clark,  re¬ 
signed. 

«  «  * 

George  New  —  rejoined  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  news  reporter. 

a  a  a 

Doug  Lovelace  and  Schuy¬ 
ler  Allman — from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  foreign  desk  to  New  York 
foreign  desk  at  Associated 
Press. 

a  a  a 

Calvin  Johnson,  Northwest¬ 
ern  University  gn'^duate — joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Salem 
(Ore.)  Statesman,  replacing 
ViNiTA  Howard,  resigned. 

a  a  a 

Joseph  E.  McLoughun,  for¬ 
mer  night  manager  of  the 
United  Press  bureau  in  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. — now  with  UP  in 
New  York. 

a  a  a 

Alvin  Silverman,  a  Cleve- 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  em¬ 
ploye  for  30  years  and  state 
political  and  legislative  corre¬ 
spondent  since  1947 — named  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  on  the  day 
desk,  succeeding  J.  C.  Dasch- 
*ach,  now  assigned  to  special 
reporting. 


Elbert  F.  Hall  Jr.,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Canby  (Ore.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  Oswego  (Ore.)  Review 
— ^joined  his  father,  E.  F.  Hall, 
and  uncle,  George  W.  Hall, 
who  are  publishers  of  the 
Myrtle  Point  (Ore.)  Herald. 

a  a  a 

PATRiaA  McDermott,  with 
the  Davenport  (Iowa)  Demo¬ 
crat  for  the  past  three  years — 
now  in  the  Dee  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  and  Tribune  women’s 
department. 

a  a  a 

Martin  Vorys,  formerly  on 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Press  — 
joined  the  Anchorage  (Alaska) 
Times  as  city  hall  reporter. 

a  a  a 

Lee  Joachim,  former  day 
police  reporter  for  the  Las 
Vegas  (Nev.)  Review-Journal 
— now  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Chula  Vista  Star, 
National  City,  Calif. 

a  a  a 

Miss  Ruth  Bethe,  member 
of  the'  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal  circulation  office  staff,  and 
Emil  A.  Schneider,  business 
news  desk — married,  Feb.  3. 

a  a  a 

Kenneth  Wheeler,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Linfield  College  —  now 
with  United  Press  in  Portland, 
Ore. 

a  a  a 

Bob  Gray,  formerly  with 
KPRC-TV,  Houston,  Texas  — 
joined  the  Houston  Post  as  a 
general  assignment  reporter. 


now  news  director  for  the  Grey- 
By  Trent  lock  Broadcasting  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass. 


Freeman  Ftharight,  former 
night  news  editor  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  —  elected 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  do¬ 
mestic  press  relations  for  Walk¬ 
er  &  Crenshaw,  Inc.,  public  re¬ 
lations  firm.  John  N.  Booth, 
INS  farm  editor,  Gordon  Con¬ 
ley,  former  UP  staffer,  and 
Jack  McBryde,  oil  and  avia¬ 
tion  editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times-Herald,  have  also  joined 
the  Walker  &  Crenshaw  organi¬ 
zation. 

•  •  • 

Robert  D.  Levitt,  former 
publisher  of  the  American 
Weekly  and  Puck — The  Comic 
Weekly — named  director  of  na¬ 
tional  sales  of  Screen  Gems, 
Inc.,  TV  subsidiary  of  Columbia 
Pictures  Corp. 

«  *  * 

Cliff  Pope,  formerly  with 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald 
and  the  Port  Arthur  (Tex.) 
News  —  named  public  relations 
representative  for  American 
Airlines’  Southern  region. 

•  *  * 

Lt.  James  L.  McDermott,  a 
member  of  the  Roseburg  (Ore.) 


CARRY  ONI — Georg*  A.  Bran¬ 
denburg,  Midwest  editor  of 
E  &  P,  turns  over  the  office  of 
president  of  Chicago  Press  Club 
to  Georg*  Tagge,  political  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  More 
than  450  attended  the  President's 
Dinner. 


News-Review  display  staff  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  Air  Force — 
received  his  pilot’s  wings  at 
Goodfellow  Air  Force  Base, 
San  Angelo,  TeY. 

«  •  * 

Bruce  Jetton  —  farm  editor 
of  the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News 
— resigned  to  become  assistant 
editor  of  the  Alabama  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute  Extension 
Service. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


William  P.  McGowan,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  North 
Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript  — 


A  PROrESSIONAL 
ENGIHEERING  APPROACH 

TO  PRINTING  PRODUCTION  EFFICIENCY 

.  .  .  planned  to  meet  your  requirements  while  reliev¬ 
ing  your  mechanical  staff  of  layout  and  construction 
problems. 

OUR  SERVICES 

Investigations  of  plant  sites 
Analysis  of  existing  operations 
Reports  on  layouts  and  estimates  of  costs 
for  new  departments,  plant  additions  and 
new  plants 

Complete  plans  and  specifications 
Procurement  of  materials  and  equipment 
Supervision  of  construction 
and  equipment  installation 

As  Professional  Engineers  we  serve  our  clients  in  all  phases 
of  the  program,  including  preliminary  planning,  depart¬ 
ment  layouts  and  building  design.  During  construction  we 
represent  the  client  as  Supervisors  of  Construction  and 
Equipment  Installation. 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

SOSTOH  MASSACHUSrrrS  •  CHARLOHE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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’Round  Their  Beats 


He’s  King  of  the  Roving 
Reporters  in  Fleet  St. 


By  Bethami  Probst 


London 


The  Daily  Express  calls 
Rene  MacColl  its  Chief  Roving 
Reporter — and  sent  him  roving 
over  50,000 
miles  year 
to  justify  his 


title. 

He  made  his 
third  trip  to 
Moscow  18 
months  and 
covered  Princess 
M  a  r  g  a  r  e  t’s 
Caribbean  tour, 

President  Eisen-  MacColl 
bower’s  heart 
attack,  the  Soviet  leaders’  visit 
to  Yugoslavia  and  the  United 
Nations’  10th  anniversary  cele¬ 
bration  in  San  Francisco. 

Even  at  home,  where  he  spent 
about  six  months  in  bits  and 
pieces,  Mr.  MacColl  didn’t  sit 
still. 

He  did  an  “Assignment  With¬ 
out  Visa’’  involving  a  1500-2000 
mile  tour  of  England  for  a  fresh 
view  of  his  homeland  and  an¬ 
other  tour  to  see  how  Britain’s 
leading  hotels  measure  up  to 
international  standards. 


He  has  no  rival  for  versatility. 

In  between  filing  straight 
news  stories  and  analyses  of 
South  African  race  relations 
and  Anglo-American  difficulties, 
he  turns  out  features  on  how  he 
lost  30  pounds  in  four  months. 
Dixieland  jazz  in  Greenwich 
Village  and  the  “Five  Women 
that  Fascinate  Me  Most” 
(Princess  Margaret,  Eartha 
Kitt,  Marilyn  Monroe,  the  wife 
of  former  King  Leopold  of  Bel¬ 
gium  and,  “using  fascinate  in 
its  broadest  sense,”  Mrs.  Mel¬ 
inda  MacLean,  American  wife 
of  the  Foreign  Office  official 
who  defected  to  Moscow). 

He  also  did  a  classic  interview 
with  American  Crime  Novelist 
Raymond  Chandler  in  Chand¬ 
ler’s  own  terse  style. 


A  New  Yorker  Once 
The  recurrence  of  American 
themes  and  American  women  in 
his  list  is  not  a  coincidence.  Al¬ 
though  his  mother  was  French 
and  his  father  Scots,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Coll  said  that  New  York  is  the 


only  port-of-call  he  ever  gets 
homesick  for. 

Director  of  the  Press  and 
Radio  Division  of  the  British 
Information  Services  in  Rocke¬ 
feller  Center  during  the  war, 
he  got  his  first  newspaper  job 
in  1927  on  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
The  late  Van-Lear  Black,  Sun 
publisher,  hired  the  22-year-old 
Oxford  graduate  as  his  secre¬ 
tary  during  a  London  visit  and 
then  invited  him  to  accompany 
him  back  to  Baltimore.  Mr. 
Black  offered  the  young  man  a 
start  in  insurance,  banking  or 
journalism. 

After  two  years  in  Baltimore, 
Mr.  MacColl  returned  to  London 
and  10  years  on  the  Daily 
Telegraph.  He  became  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  of  Lord 
Beaverbrook’s  Express  follow¬ 
ing  the  war.  He’s  been  Chief 
Roving  Reporter  since  Decem¬ 
ber,  1952. 

“I  once  thought  of  settling 
permanently  in  the  States,”  Mr. 
MacColl  said.  “My  daughter, 
Margaret,  is  a  freshman  at 
Penn  State.  But  my  wife  had 
too  many  family  ties  here.” 

While  at  his  home  base,  Mr. 
MacColl  seldom  appears  at  the 
office.  He  waits  at  the  end  of 
a  telephone  line  for  assignments, 
knocking  out  as  many  as  two 
or  three  feature  page  articles 
weekly.  An  800-word  article 
takes  him  a  half-hour. 

The  Express  gave  him  four 


weeks  off  before  Christmn  to 
write  his  journalistic  remlali. 
cences  and,  without  a  murmor 
and  right  on  schedule,  he 
off  130,000  words.  On  his  own 
time  last  year,  he  wrote  a  u- 
rious  study  of  Roger  Casement, 
Britain’s  World  War  I  traitor 
and  an  Irish  hero. 


Denver  Hnnch 

Although  most  of  his  assign- 
ments  come  from  the  editor 
foreign  editor  or  feature  editor' 
the  Denver  trip  was  his  own 
hunch. 

“Ike  had  had  his  heart  attack 
a  week  earlier.  All  the  bulletin* 
were  reassuring. 

“But  I  felt  none  of  the  Britiih 
papers  had  really  covered  the 
story  so  I  asked  to  go. 

“The  night  1  arrived,  the 
medical  bulletin  spoke  of  a 
sudden  fatigue. 

“I  was  the  only  British  r^ 
porter  there. 

“It  was  wonderful.” 

After  Denver,  Mr.  MacColl 
stopped  off  in  New  York  and 
had  a  brisk  stroll  up  and  down 
Park  Avenue  with  Adlai  Steven¬ 
son. 

“I  had  to  take  notes  in  my 
head.  When  we  parted,  I  wrote 
it  all  down  furiously.” 

He  would  cheerfully  dispense 
with  expense  accounts,  if  not 
their  fruits. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 


Restless  Fellow 

The  year  before  began  for 
him  with  the  Berlin  Conference 
and  included  a  10,000  mile, 
three-month  tour  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  visiting  China  with  the 
Labor  Party  group  headed  by 
Lord  Attlee  and  the  Manila  Con¬ 
ference. 

He  greeted  1955  in  South 
Africa  in  a  blaze  of  sunshine 
and  glorious  flowers. 

Caught  on  the  wing  by  E&P 
on  his  51st  birthday — “I’m  go¬ 
ing  dancing  tonight” — just  be¬ 
fore  he  left  for  Finland  for  the 
Soviet  hand-over  of  the  Pork- 
kala  naval  base,  Mr.  MacColl 
was  eager  to  be  on  his  way: 

“I  get  tired  when  I’m  travel¬ 
ing  but  when  I  stop,  I  become 
restless. 

“My  wife  says  she  might  as 
well  have  married  a  sailor.” 

He  shrugged.  “It’s  just  an  oc¬ 
cupational  hazard,  after  all.” 

Mr.  MacColl  doesn’t  keep 
track  of  his  mileage  and  isn’t 
particularly  interested  in  claim¬ 
ing  the  title  of  Fleet  Street’s 
champion  globe-trotter.  But 
newsmen  on  the  Street  agree 
he  has  only  two  or  three  chal¬ 
lengers. 


STORM  TROOPERS— "Booh.  Umbrellai  and  Bathing  Suit*"  it  tha  ilogan  of  the  Eureka  (talit.J  nurnow' 
Time*  *taffer*  after  coverage  of  two  quickie  flood*.  In  the  picture  are  Frogman  Murl  Harpham,  Camerami" 
George  Golding  and  Managing  Editor  Elmer  Hodgin*on.  Bathing  beauty  i*  for  decorative  purpose.  In  the  0*9* 
i»  e' staff  extra,  a  carrier  pigeon  for  toting  copy. 
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LiOOk  at  Atlanta . . . 


Wat 

Covers  Dixie  Like  the  Dew 

THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 

The  South’s  Standard  Newspaper 
Represented  by  Kelly-Smith  Co. 


The  $10,000,000  expansion  of  Atlantic  Steel  in 
Atlanta  includes  a  new  merchant  bar  and  rod 
mill  —  one  of  the  fastest  combination  rolling 
mills  in  the  world. 

Since  1946,  locally  owned  Atlantic  has  bud¬ 
geted  $16,000,000  for  modernization.  To  their 
open  hearth  operations  two  new  electric  fur¬ 
naces,  the  Southeast’s  largest,  have  been  added. 
Atlantic  now  is  the  largest  producer  of  electric 
furnace  steel  south  of  Pittsburgh. 

Steel,  too,  sparks  the  South's  prosperity. 
Spark  the  sale  of  your  products  here  with  the 
South’s  largest  newspapers. 
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Roving  Reporter 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


“Here  you  are,  traveling  mad¬ 
ly,  living  under  terrific  tension, 
and  you're  supposed  to  keep 
bills.  It’s  the  devil’s  own  job 
trying  to  remember  where  the 
money  went.  A  reporter  must 
really  be  a  bit  of  a  chartered 
accountant.” 

The  Express  sets  daily  sub¬ 
sistence  rates  which  vary  from 
country  to  country.  The  Bank 
of  England  maximum  allowance 
for  the  United  States  is  £14 
($39.20). 

Then  there  are  extras.  Such 
as  the  Philippine  lace-trimmed 
vest  which  guests  had  to  wear 
to  the  Mayor  of  Manila’s  party 
during  the  Manila  Conference. 

“The  office  okayed  the  pur¬ 
chase  although  it  was  definitely 


GEORGETTE  (ori9!nally  tabbed 
George  by  Pressman  George 
Edmonds)  has  brought  distinc¬ 
tion  to  the  pressroom  of  Mem¬ 
phis  Publishing  Co.  The  ex-alley 
cat  won  six  ribbons  in  the  “work¬ 
ing  cat"  division  of  the  Mid- 
South  Cat  Fanciers'  Show. 


Growth  of  a  City; 

No  Punches  Pulled 

New  Orleans,  La. 

A  lake  on  one  side.  A  marsh 
on  the  other.  Hemmed  in  by 
adjoining  parishes  (counties). 
And  a  mighty 
river  down  the 
middle.  Expan¬ 
sion  here  pres¬ 
ents  no  small 
problem. 

And  a  23-part 
series  published 
by  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item  pre- 
s  e  n  t  e  d  these 
unique  difficul¬ 
ties  in  detail. 

The  series  was  written  by 
Mary  Crossley,  working  with 
Editor  George  Chaplin  and 
Managing  Editor  Henri  Wol- 
brette. 


Miss  Crossley  has  been  on  the 
Item  for  three  and  a  hjtlf 
She  is  a  native  of  New  Orleans 
and  a  graduate  of  TuUne  Uni- 
versity.  She  is  the  third  gen¬ 
eration  of  newspaper  writeri 
in  her  family  (two  grandf*. 
thers,  father,  two  uncles  and 
two  aunts). 

2  Share  Award 
For  Hospital  Stories 

San  Francisco 
Jeanette  Befame,  San  Jote 
News,  and  Wes  Peyton,  Sox 
Jose  Mercury,  were  co-winnen 
of  the  $500  McQuade  Memorial 
Award  made  annually  by  the 
Association  of  Catholic  News¬ 
men.  Michael  Harris,  San  Fros- 
cisco  Chronicle,  and  Caryl  Cole- 
man,  KGO-TV,  received  honor¬ 
able  mentions. 
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a  one-shot  occasion,”  Mr.  Mac- 
Coll  said.  “I  tried  wearing  it 
here  in  London  but  it  caused 
rather  a  sensation.” 

Mr.  MacColl  caused  even  more 
of  a  sensation  back  in  1938 
when  he  covered  the  wedding 
of  the  then  King  Zog  of  Al¬ 
bania.  He’d  brought  striped 
pants  and  top  hat,  but  it  turned 
out  that  full  evening  dress  was 
demanded.  No  stores  handy  for 


But  Mr.  MacColl  was  at  the 
wedding  —  in  the  soiled,  be¬ 
draggled  “travesty  of  evening 
clothes”  borrowed  from  the 
hotel  head  waiter,  who  was  six 
inches  shorter  than  the  English¬ 
man. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  zigging 
and  zogging  across  the  world, 
how  did  Mr.  MacColl  manage  to 
get  overweight? 

“I  fell  victim  to  airplane 


The  series  meticulously 
covered  all  factors  affecting  the 
city’s  growth,  and  has  resulted 
in  many  requests  for  the  articles 
to  be  published  in  booklet  form. 

Miss  Crossley  spent  four 
months  gathering  data. 

No  punches  were'  pulled  in 
describing  slum  areas.  Editor 
Chaplin  toured  some  districts 
with  Miss  Crossley  to  verify 


Miss  Befame,  for  10  yean  fi, 
with  the  San  Jose  evening  pa-  jg, 

per,  wrote  a  series  describing  ^5 

laxity  in  handling  ill  and  senile  i 
persons  in  Santa  Clara  County.  „ 
These  became  the  basis  of  a 
State  Senate  interim  committee 
hearing.  Mr.  Peyton  authored 
stories  and  editorials  supporting 
a  $5,000,000  bond  issue  for  a  ^  P‘ 
new  jail,  hospital  and  juvenile 


renting  evening  clothes. 


meals,”  he  explained. 


personally  her  graphic  stories,  home. 


■  Pressed  for  Time 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
A  fine  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  newsmen  was  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  Walter  P.  Reuther, 
vicepresident  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
during  a  four-hour  visit  here. 

Reporters  had  gone  to  Buff¬ 
alo  Municipal  Airport  with  city 
and  union  officials  in  the  hope 
of  riding  back  into  the  city  with 
Reuther  and  interviewinp  him 
en  route. 

A  quick  count  of  heads  at  the 
airport  indicated  reporters 
would  have  to  ride  back  in  an¬ 
other  car  than  Reuther’s  if  he 
were  to  be  accompanied  by  his 
official  party. 

Reuther’s  schedule  was  tight 
so  when  he  was  introduced  to 
reporters  he  suggested  they  ac¬ 
company  him  instead. 

HOW  ITS  DONE — Chicago  Daily  Naw$  and  CBS  radio  station  ^ 

WBBM  collaborated  to  show  how  a  news  story  is  gatharad  and 

prepared  for  publication.  When  News  reporter  Robert  Saavar  (right)  IVfiwarooin  Romance 
interviewed  children  in  investigation  of  a  slum  complaint,  Kirk  Logie  n  u  . 

(left)  of  WBBM's  "Ear  on  Chicago"  show  want  along  with  a  tape  BALTIMORE,  Md. 

recorder.  Dick  Collins  (center)  produced  the  show  for  the  News.  Engagement  of  Miss  Janetta 
Picture-story  layout  in  two  Saturday  issues  coincided  with  broadcasts.  Somerset  and  Joseph  V.  Ridgely 

of  the  Baltimore  Sun  staff  has 
itor  left  the  day  coach,  whispered:  "Would  you  like  to  been  announced.  Miss  Somer- 


Jean  Holmes,  reporter  lor  me 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  was  sent 
to  cover  the  arrival  here  of 
Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith 
of  Maine,  principal  speaker  at 
a  banquet  of  the  Golden  Slipper 
Square  Club. 

She  was  told  in  advance  by 
publicity  men  that  a  private 
interview  was  virtually  impos¬ 
sible.  However,  they  said,  some 
television  interviews,  brief 
ones,  had  been  scheduled  when 
Senator  Smith’s  train  arrived 
the  night  of  the  dinner. 

The  young  reporter  went  to 
the  depot  at  5  p.  m.  and  was 
surprised  that  no  camerman 
was  in  sight. 

She  “cased”  the  train  in 
question  and  found  no  one. 
Then,  strolling  on  the  upper 
level,  she  encountered  a  lone 
woman  who  looked  familiar. 

“You  wouldn’t  be  Senator 
Smith?”  Miss  Holmes  asked. 

Yes  she  was. 

The  Senator  had  decided  to 
ride  in  a  coach  instead  of 
parlor  car. 
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In  this  great  market  with  4  daily  amd  2  Sunday 


The  Exauniner  leads  in  all  major  classifications 


first  in  RetadI,  first  in  Department  Store, 


first  in  Financial,  first  in  Automotive, 


first  in  General  auid  first  in  Classified 


Advertising.  Largest  circulation  in 


northern  California 
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Ohio  Judges  Request 
Study  of  Canon  35 

By  James  L.  CoUings 

The  case  of  Pictures  in  Court  distracted  or  caused  undue  ex- 
vs.  Canon  35  may  soon  come  to  citement  to  the  court.” 
trial  in  Ohio.  Mr.  Zahn  couldn’t  have  been 

A  courtroom  photo  demon-  more  orderly  or  dignified.  He 
stration  by  the  Cleveland  Press,  sat  at  the  rear  of  the  jury  box, 
a  plea  by  its  editor  to  Ohio’s  and  during  the  trial  he  neither 
chief  justice  and  a  request  by  moved  from  his  chair  nor 
13  judges  that  the  Canon  be  operated  his  camera  above  waist 
reviewed  are  responsible  for  the  level.  He  used  a  small  camera 
legal  possibility.  with  a  telephoto  lens.  No  flash, 

The  judges,  attached  to  the  of  course. 


CENTURY  OF  SERVICE  .  .  .  Floyd  W.  McCormick,  left.  Ohio  StiH 
Journal,  and  Walfor  D.  Nica,  right,  Columbus  Dispatch,  hava  ba  T 
tween  them  100  years  of  service  as  photographers.  Ohio  Govanwi  ^ 
Frank  J.  Lausche  presents  them  with  plaques  at  meeting  of  Ohio 
Press  Photographers  Association. 


Cuyahoga  County  Common 
Pleas  Court,  have  asked  the 
American  Bar  Association  and 
the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  problem  of  courtroom 
photography,  paying  especial 
attention  to  the  Canon. 

Restudy  35 

Unanimously  the  jurists  re¬ 
solved:  “Whereas  the  newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  uniformly  co¬ 
operative  with  the  trial  courts 
in  the  taking  of  pictures,  and 
whereas  we,  the  trial  judges, 
are  of  the  opinion  that  each  in¬ 
dividual  judge  has  the  inherent 
power  to  determine  the  decorum 
of  his  courtroom; 

“Be  it  resolved  that  we  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Ohio  Supreme 
Court  that  they  restudy  Canon 
35  and  the  Supreme  Court  di¬ 
rective  with  a  view  toward 
placing  the  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  sound  discretion  of 
the  trial  judge,  thus  recogni¬ 
zing  the  inherent  rights  of  the 
trial  court  with  respect  to  the 
decorum  of  his  courtroom  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  a  trial.” 

One  of  the  judges  said  the 
resolution  was  drafted  after 
committee  members  had  con¬ 
sulted  with  representatives  of 
the  three  Cleveland  newspapers. 

The  Press  gave  impetus  to 
the  whole  movement  when,  Feb. 
8,  its  chief  photographer,  Glenn 
Zahn,  worked  unobtrusively  be¬ 
fore  300  lawyers  at  a  lengthy 
mock  trial  presided  over  by 
Chief  Justice  Samuel  H.  Silbert 
of  Common  Pleas  Court. 

After  proceedings  the  judge 
and  the  audience  were  told  that 
pictures  had  been  taken. 

“Frankly,”  said  Justice  Sil¬ 
bert,  “I  was  not  aware  any 
photographs  were  being  made. 
But  I  want  to  go  on  record  as 
saying  that  if  some  were  made, 
it  was  done  in  an  orderly  and 


On  the  same  day  (Feb.  11) 
that  the  judges  passed  their 
resolution,  a  letter  addressed  to 
Ohio  Supreme  Court  Chief 
Justice  Carl  V.  Weygandt  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Press. 

Signed  by  Louis  B.  Seltzer, 
editor  of  the  Press,  the  letter 
said,  in  part: 

“May  I  take  this  method  of 
making  an  official  request  that 
the  Cleveland  Press  be  given 
the  privilege  of  presenting  to 
the  justices  of  the  Ohio  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  a  demonstration  of 
the  present-day  photographic 
equipment  and  news  picture¬ 
taking  methods? 

“The  demonstration  would  be 
to  support  our  request  that  the 
justices  of  the  court  consider 
our  hope'  for  a  possible  modi¬ 
fication  of  their  present  rule, 
based  on  Canon  35  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bar  Association,  which 
bans  courtroom  photography. 

“Our  request  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  present  our  case  to 
the  justices — the  first  such  op¬ 
portunity  since  court  photog¬ 
raphy  was  banned — is  in  line 
with  our  belief  that  we  proved 
in  Cleveland  this  week  that 
photographs  can  be  taken  dur¬ 
ing  a  trial  without  distraction 
to  the  court  and  without  pre¬ 
judice  to  the  rights  of  litigants.” 

Mr.  Seltzer  then  suggested  to 
the  chief  justice  that  he'  and 
his  associates  read  the  articles 
that  appeared  in  the  Press  to 
learn  the  favorable  reaction  of 
Cleveland  judges  and  lawyers. 

“I  believe,”  the  letter  closed, 
“that  if  we  are  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  appear  before  your 
court,  we  can  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  proper  ways  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  joint  responsibility 
of  the  courts  and  the  free  press 
— the  responsibility  of  main¬ 
taining  the  dignity  of  the 
courts,  the  protection  of  those 


Constitution-given  obligation  of 
the  press  to  safeguard  ‘the 
people’s  right  to  know.’  ” 

Even  Ohio’s  Governor  Frank 
J.  Lausche  was  in  the  act.  Be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Seltzer,  his  newspa¬ 
per  and  those  13  judges  came 
front  and  center.  Gov.  Lausche 
had  told  the  mid- Winter  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Ohio  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  that  news 
photographers  would  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  courtrooms  “in  my  time” 
(E&P,  Feb.  11,  page  71). 

After  his  serious  remarks 
were  put  on  record,  the  Gover¬ 
nor  indulged  in  a  bit  of  horse¬ 
play  with  two  veterans  who  be¬ 
tween  them  have  100  years  of 
service  as  photographers.  (See 
cut.) 

The  men  were  Walter  D.  Nice 
of  the  Columbus  Dispatch  and 
Floyd  W.  McCormick  of  the 
Ohio  State  Journal.  Each  was 
honored  at  the  meeting,  and  the 
Governor  kept  referring  to  Mr. 
McCormick  as  “the  boss.” 

He  said  that  whenever  the 
State  House  cameramen  came 
to  his  office  for  pictures,  it  was 
always  Mr.  McCormick  who 
ordered  him  around  with  the 
usual  directives  photographers 
employ  to  get  the  shots  they 
want. 

Gov.  Lausche  then  left  his 
place  at  the  head  table,  bor¬ 
rowed  a  Rollei,  walked  to  where 
Messrs.  McCormick  and  Nice 
were  sitting  and  began  giving 
orders. 

“Move  over  here  a  little,”  he 
said  to  Mr.  Nice.  “Turn  around 
in  your  chair,”  he  told  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cormick.  This  continued  until 
the  honored  guests  had  an  idea 
of  how  it  feels  to  be  on  the  re¬ 
ceiving  end  for  a  change. 

On  the  business  side,  George 
Smallsreed,  Jr.,  of  the  Columbus 
Dispatch  was  re-elected  presi- 


A  Switch 

Speaking  of  new  officen, 
after  the  annual  election  of  tht 
Cincinnati  Press  Photographers 
Association,  someone  in  the 
group  yelled  “picture.”  The  n- 
quest  was  in  vain — every  man 
photographer  of  them  had  left 
his  camera  at  home  or  shop. 
Anyway,  Robert  F.  Stigers  of 
the  Cincinnati  Post  was  named 
president.  ^ 

As  Usual 

Things  went  a  little  smoother 
at  the  election  meeting  of  the  j 
Oregon  Press  Photogn'aphen 
Association.  Frank  Sterrett  of  I 
the  Portland  Oregonian  was  pnt  f 
in  as  head  man,  and  a  picture 
was  made  of  the  occasion. 

Memories 

In  the  capital  the  other  day, 
Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson  placed  a 
wreath  at  the  tomb  of  her  hus¬ 
band  in  the  Washington  Cathe¬ 
dral  on  the  32d  anniversary  of  ; 
his  death. 

There  were  two  photographers  ; 
there  who  had  covered  the  ; 
funeral  of  the  former  President 
for  the  Washington  Post.  They  ^ 
were  Hugh  Miller,  now  chief  f 
photographer  of  the  Post,  and 
Joe  Jamison,  currently  an  AP 
picture  editor  in  Washington. 

Each  was  especially  invited 
to  the  ceremony.  I 

Good  Skate 

Eugene  Broda,  United  Press 
Movietone  cameraman,  knows  : 
how  hard  it  is  to  keep  up  with 
Harry  Truman  when  he  takes 
an  early-morning  stroll,  *> 
when  the  former  President  visit¬ 
ed  New  York  recently, 
was  ready  for  him.  He  bor¬ 
rowed  his  daughter’s 
skates  and  shot  away  whil* 
skating  backwards  along  Fiftii 


dignified  manner  and  in  no  way  appearing  in  the'  courts  and  the  dent  of  the  OPPA.  Ave. 


These  books  put 
“know-how”  at  your  finger  tips 


■ml.! 


Mo  one  person  can  keep  all  the  techniques 
and  data  of  photography  in  his  head. 
That’s  why  we  have  so  many  specialists 
and  departments  at  Kodak,  So,  we  thought 
you  might  be  interested  in  a  check  list  of 
authoritative  Kodak  publications  used  by 
other  professional  photographers.  All  were 
written  by  specialists.  All  are  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  up-to-date. 

Kodak  Reference  Handbook: 

Two  volumes  on  black-and-white  photography. 
Over  450  pages  of  technical  data,  olume  i — 
lenses,  shutters,  films,  filters,  and  flash  tech¬ 
nique.  I4.00.  Volume  2 — enlarging  materials 
and  equipment,  papers,  chemicals,  formulas, 
copying.  ^4.00. 

Kodak  Professional  Handbook: 

Four  Kodak  Professional  Data  Books:  (i) 
Professional  Printing  with  Kodak  Papers;  (2) 
Use,  Maintenance,  and  Repair  of  Professional 


Photographic  Equipment;  (3)  Negative  Mak¬ 
ing  for  Professional  Photographers;  and  (4) 
Camera  Technique  for  Professional  Photog¬ 
raphers.  Contains  20  sample  prints  on  Kodak 
photographic  papers.  I4.00. 

Kodak  Color  Handbook: 

Four  Kodak  Color  Data  Books:  (i)  Color  As 
Seen  and  Photographed;  (2)  Color  Photog¬ 
raphy  Outdoors;  (3)  Color  Photography  in  the 
Studio;  and  (4)  Kodak  Color  Films;  plus  four 
unmarked  separators  for  other  data  and  book¬ 
lets.  $4.00. 

Stains  on  Negatives  and  Prints: 

Causes  of  stains,  their  prevention,  and  removal 
(where  possible).  Tables  and  data  on  identifica¬ 
tion  of  stains.  35  pp.  Illustrated.  25^!. 

Color  Separation  and  Masking: 

Data  on  making  balanced  color- separation 
negatives,  masks  for  best  color  quality,  instruc¬ 
tions  for  plotting  and  interpreting  character¬ 
istic  curves.  56  pp.  Illustrated.  $0^. 


Your  Kodak  professional  dealer  car¬ 
ries  these  useful  books,  and  many 
others.  A  variety  of  books  on  color 
photography,  motion  picture  films,  mi¬ 
crofilming,  graphic  arts  photography, 
industrial  and  applied  photography, 
and  lighting — plus  the  Kodak  Data- 
guides,  Kodaguides,  and  Photoguides 
— are  listed  and  described  in  Kodak 
Books  and  Guides.  It's  free.  Send  for 
it  today. 


NAME. 

STREET 

CITY_ 


Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Photo  Press  Division,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  the  new  bulletin,  titied  Kodak  Books  and  Gvidot,  which  lists 
and  describes  Kodak  photographic  publications. 
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The  Year  Advertising  Helped  I 


T 


IN  1954  we  had  a  business  recession  in  the 
United  States.  Sales  fell  about  4%  during 
the  year.  If  management  had  followed  the  his¬ 
toric  pattern  of  business  ups  and  downs,  adver¬ 
tising  volume  would  have  fallen  much  further. 

Buf  in  1954  the  volume  of  advertising  did  not 
fall.  It  increased  over  5%.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
stimulate  sales  when  sales  were  needed  to  sustain 
prosperity. 

This  was  something  entirely  new  under  the 
sun.  It  had  a  powerful  influence  in  making  the 
recession  of  1953-54  one  of  the  mildest  on 
record.  It  helped  greatly  to  speed  business  on 
to  the  record-breaking  levels  it  has  attained 
today. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  America’s 
business  management  attacked  this  decline  in 
sales  with  more  advertising.  One  of  them  grew 
out  of  the  greatly  strengthened  position  of  the 
American  consuming  market.  Consumers’  in¬ 
come  after  taxes  has  been  rising  an  average  of 
over  $10  billion  a  year  since  1946,  and  this 
rising  income  is  more  widely  distributed  than 
ever  before.  Furthermore,  consumers  have  piled 
up  reserves  of  about  $215  billion  in  cash  or  its 


equivalent.  These  reserves  offer  a  new  and  i 
powerful  inducement  to  increased  selling  and 
advertising  effort  even  in  the  face  of  a  possible  ( 
decline  in  consumer  income.  I 

Taking  the  Longer  View  ' 

However,  the  principal  reason  why  a  sales  de-  i 
dine  was  attacked  with  increased  advertising 
is  management’s  new-found  conviction  that 
good  advertising  is  essentially  an  investment 
in  the  development  of  a  market.  Successful  ^ 
development  requires  sustained  investment. 

The  inclination  of  business  management  to 
take  this  longer  view,  is,  of  course,  motivated 
by  the  fact  that  the  American  market,  with 
over  3  million  consumers  being  added  annu¬ 
ally,  is  growing  at  a  prodigious  rate. 

Ten  years  ago  only  a  handful  of  companies 
had  plans  for  investment  in  new  producing 
facilities  extending  beyond  the  current  year. 

Today  almost  all  leading  companies  have  in¬ 
vestment  programs  running  some  years  ahead. 

And  keeping  pace  with  these  long-range 
business  investment  plans  has  been  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  sales  and  advertising  programs  to  i 
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reach  tomorrow’s  greatly  expanded  markets. 

This  crucial  role  of  advertising  in  providing 
driving  power  for  our  economy  is  gaining 
greater  recognition  every  day.  In  his  recent 
book,  “People  of  Plenty,”  Professor  David  M. 
Potter  of  Yale  University  remarked:  “Advertis¬ 
ing  is  not  badly  needed  in  an  economy  of 
scarcity,  because  total  demand  is  usually  equal 
to  or  in  excess  of  total  supply,  and  every  pro¬ 
ducer  can  normally  sell  as  much  as  he  pro¬ 
duces.  It  is  when  potential  supply  outstrips 
demand— that  is,  when  abundance  prevails — 
that  advertising  begins  to  fulfill  a  really  essen¬ 
tial  economic  function.” 


which,  in  all  of  its  forms,  we  are  now  investing 
about  $9.2  billion  annually — clearly  is  of  cru¬ 
cial  importance  to  our  continued  prosperity. 

In  performing  its  key  role  in  past  years, 
American  advertising  never  realized  its  full 
potential.  It  successfully  promoted  sales.  But 
it  never  was  called  upon  to  promote  an  overall 
economic  stability  as  a  direct  outgrowth  of 
increased  sales. 

By  successfully  promoting  both  sales  and 
economic  stability,  as  it  did  in  1954,  advertis¬ 
ing  surely  has  added  new  strength  to  the 
American  economy.  It  has  also  added  a  great 
new  and  construaive  dimension  to  advertising 


Advertising’s  Key  Role 

Today  abundance  so  completely  prevails  in  the 
United  States  that  it  has  been  conservatively 
estimated  that  as  much  as  a  third  of  everything 
offered  for  sale  falls  in  the  realm  of  “optional 
consumption.”  That  is,  consumers  can  “take 
it  or  leave  it”  without  any  immediate  personal 
inconvenience.  But  if  they  decide  to  “leave  it,” 
a  terrific  economic  depression  will  not  be  far 
behind.  In  such  circumstances,  advertising — in 


itself.  This  accomplishment  makes  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  our  first  National  Advertising  Week 
(February  19-25)  a  particularly  notable  occasion. 


One  of  the  surest  means  of  expanding 
your  sales  volume  in  today’s  $  1 50  billion 
industrial  market  is  through  dominant 
advertising  in  the  publications  direaly 
serving  your  major  customers  and  pros¬ 
pects. 

McGraw-Hill’s  business  and  technical 
publications  can  give  you  quick  access  to 
the  men  who  initiate,  specify  and  approve 
the  purchases  of  industrial  produas  and 
services.  Because  all  are  leaders  in  their 
respective  fields,  you  are  assured  a  maxi¬ 
mum  return  on  your  investment  when  you 
specify  a  McGraw-Hill  publication  to 
carry  your  advertising  to  your  most  im¬ 
portant  markets. 
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PROMOTION 


Dailies  Folders  Stress  bed  bluff,  cam.  j-fcij  thrive 

Their  Happy  Relations  £}£2;SH?  Nets  $25,000 

u  rp  c  f  .  by  Marion  S.  Walker,  publisher  By  Dare  Seltzer 

By  1 .  a.  irvui  Daily  News.  Wateeloo  I 

There’s  an  important  element  The  Star’s  sister  newspaper,  During  the  three-day  Red  ^  newsDaDer-or«raTii*»H 

in  newspaper  public  relations  the  News,  is  also  busily  making  Bluff  Bull  Sale,  which  attracted  fund  for  thp 

that  comes  through  with  im-  good  friends  of  readers.  A  more  than  a  thousand  cattle  .  .  i  nol-  * 

pressive  clarity  in  some  pro-  couple  of  folders  from  the  News  buyers  with  their  wives  and  nearlv  S2’i  onn*  i 

motional  folders  the  Indianapo-  tell  about  its  Greeh  Flag  safety  friends,  a  big  placard  bore  this  y  e  i  m  jnat 

lis  (Ind.)  Star  is  mailing,  campaign,  its  newsboys’  band  legend:  PatrolniftTi  Willi«T«  p  w  li 

That’s  the  element  of  “happy”  concerts,  baseball  clinic,  sport  is  known  as  that  .  .  .  ®  K.  Mehl- 

relations  with  its  readers.  show,  camp  fund,  cheer  fund.  Working  on  the  proposition  ^  on  » 

In  fact,  this  strikes  us  as  so  etc.  The  folders  both  for  the  that  nearly  everybody  reads  bar  “ownwjwn  s^rwt  early  the 
important  that  maybe  it  ought  Star  and  the  News  are  well  signs  aloud,  the  moment  any  morning  oi  Saturday,  Jan.  14, 

to  be  smoothed  into  whatever  done,  making  good  use  of  good  person  spoke  that  last  line,  an  grappled  wth  a  burglary 

definitions  of  public  relations  photographs.  alert  committee  member  nailed  suspect,  ine  officer  left  his 

we  work  by.  Public  relations.  The  Green  Flag  safety  cam-  bim  for  a  dollar  for  mentioning  widow  and  four  young  children, 

let  us  now  say,  is  the  conscious,  paign,  incidentally,  which  fea-  TV.  in  age  from  2  to  11. 

organized,  planned  cultivation  tures  “Herman  Hoglebogle”  on  Nearly  everyone,  on  paying  i  ne  tamiiy  am  nad  incurred 

of  friendly  and  happy  relations  the  News  front  page  every  day,  UP»  demanded  to  see  what  was  ^  obligataons  prior 

with  whatever  “publics”— cus-  has  cut  accidents  involving  chil-  printed  underneath  the  tab,  ms  death,  including  recent 
tomers,  neighbors,  employes—  dren  by  more  than  50%  since  most  of  thetn  mentioning  the  construction  of  a  modest  home, 
we  have  any  contact  with.  1951.  costly  word,  TV,  and  forfeit-  Within  just  a  few  hours  of 


That  Other  Medium  loWSl  I30.lly*S 
Helps  a  Good  Cause  q  i  -pv  . 

Red  Bluff,  Calif.  Zl— Ufiiy  UflVS 

The  March  of  Dimes  drive  TVT  •  dl'OC'  AAa 
was  $500  richer  this  year  be-  i>|0tS 


By  Dave  Seltzer 

Wateeloo,  iosr» 
A  newspaper-organized  am. 


tomers,  neighbors,  employes — 
we  have  any  contact  with. 

One  folder  at  hand,  titled 
“Great  needs  develop  great 
ideas,”  tells  the  story  of  the 


w  .  n  •  ^  secona  aoiiar  oeiure  oni 

Lenten  rromotion  were  allowed  to  read  the  ei 
The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-  of  the  sentence,  which  was 
’xpress  will  publish  each  day  .  .  .  that  OTHER  Medium. 


most  of  thetn  mentioning  the  construction  of  a  modest  home, 
costly  word,  TV,  and  forfeit-  Within  just  a  few  hours  of 
ing  a  second  dollar  before  they  tbe  shooting,  the  Waterloo  Daily 
were  allowed  to  read  the  end  Courier  was  busy  setting  up  the 
of  the  sentence,  which  was  William  Mehlhom  Memorisl 

.  .  .  that  OTHER  Medium.  Fund.  The  Courier,  which  does 

not  publish  on  Saturday,  an- 
,  n  nounced  establishment  of  the 


Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  edition. 


fund  on  page  one  of  its  Sunday 


Star’s  leadership  in  the  Yard  Express  will  publish  each  day  .  .  .  that  OTHER  Medium.  Fund.  The  Courier,  which  does 
Parks  program.  This  started  during  Lent  the  winning  com-  not  publish  on  Saturday,  an- 

when  John  GuntheT  called  In-  positions  in  its  Children’s  Lent-  »  th  H  a  nounced  establishment  of  the 

dianapolis  one  of  the  dirtiest  o"  Series,  conducted  this  year  fund  on  page  one  of  its  Sunday 

cities  he  had  ever  seen.  It  start-  ^or  the  fourth  time.  This  im-  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  edition. 

ed  simply  as  a  project  to  get  presses  as  an  unusual  and  at-  doing  a  good  public  relations  The  fund  was  organized  as  i 

people  to  clean  up  and  beautify  tractive  promotion  that  stirs  job  for  itself  and  its  stringer  trust  to  be  administered  by 

their  yards.  interest  among  children,  their  correspondents  by  running  per-  Gene  Thome,  managring  editor 

Now,  according  to  the  folded,  teachers,  their  parents,  and  sonality  stories  about  them,  of  the  Courier;  Harry  Krieg, 
it  has  grown  to  be  “one  of  the  their  religious  teachers  and  with  pictures.  WateTloo  police  chief,  and  V. 

most  effective,  far-reaching  civic  pastors.  ^  Springfield  (Ohio)  News  and  Spalding  Miller,  vicepresident 

organizations  of  its  kind  in  the  The  winning  compositions  Sun  also  did  fine’  public  rela-  of  the  Waterloo  Savings  Bank, 

country.”  It  has  expanded  to  bring  the  students  gifts  of  a  tions  job  for  itself  by  publishing  A  $250  initial  donation  by 

include  the  property  improve-  leather-covered  Bible  and  a  a  big  story,  and  picture,  of  one  the  Courier  set  the  pace  for  an 
ment  of  factory  sites,  drive-in  certificate  commending  their  of  its  newspaperboys  who  won  overwhelming  response  to  the 
restaurants,  apartment  yards,  “spiritual  devotion  and  literary  an  Ohio  Newspaper  Association  fund.  Donations  poured  in  so 
school  grounds,  church  grounds,  talent.”  achievement  award.  fast  that,  by  the  end  of  the  first 

mercantile  establishments  and  The  Big  Parade  Andrew  Hertel,  promotion  week,  the  total  stood  at  $15,- 

Year-Round  Program  n  Jera\rt%rrr“fnder  th^lead-  sl^epheTded  172  Mil-  This  response  carried  into  fte 

Durine  the  vear  —  this  is  a  orlwn  ^  waukeeans  into  New  York  last  second  week  and,  by  Jan.  26, 

year-round  progr.m-practic.l-  Mot4  and  to  eelebrati  thl 

ly  every  civic  organization  in  occasion  Homer  Smith,  Parade’s  ^-hey  saw  four  shows  in  two 

Indianapolis  cooperates.  On  C-  promotion  director,  has  put  out  TjtHiPs  tmt  orrhids  Bas  1ff,a«i 

Day  -  Concentrated,  Cleanup  I  booklet  that  makes  aLsing,  „ wei^  tuf  in  aH  Contributions  were  acknosj 
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The  do-it-yourself  trend  is  an-  ballyhoo  style.  You  go  through  tnbutions  to  be'  anonymooi 

other  activity  in  which  the  Stor,  the  circus  to  discover  Red  f  respected, 

as  another  folder  tells  us.  Motley  on  practically  every  ^  'iS  on  During  the  fund  s  first  week, 
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with  readers.  The  Star’s  Do-It-  M^ntime^f  course,  you  get  the  20-year  growth.  three  local  umoe 
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100,000  persons  annually,  gets  Although  you  see  Red  Motley  vxuaugc  ^^s  a  family  pictore  oi 


Format  Changed 


leaders  displaying  money  con¬ 
tributed  by  their  members.  Tbe 
other  was  a  family  picture  of 


200  local  stores,  industries  and  all  through  this  booklet,  his 
groups  to  participate.  name  occurs  only  once.  And  al- 


Bevebly  Hills,  Calif,  the  officer’s  widow  and  four 
A  new  format  and  additional  children  at  their  home.  One  ^ 


groups  to  participate.  name  occurs  only  once.  And  al-  A  new  format  and  additional  children  at  their  nome.  une 

The  schools  get  in  on  this,  too,  though  this  is  the  story  of  new  local  features  are  an-  torial  urging  a  support  of 
with  exhibits  and  demonstration  Parade,  it  is  a  story  that  ap-  nounced  by  the  Beverly  Hills  fund  also  was  published, 
booths.  Profits  go  into  the  Star  plies  pretty  much  to  all  news-  Citizen,  a  five-day  daily.  The  Other  Iowa  news  media  pu 
Santa  Fund,  which  has  been  papers  —  they  bring  their  read-  Citizen,  published  since  last  licized  the  fund  after  it 
operating  to  help  needy  children  ers  every  day  “the  greatest  June  by  David  Heyler,  former-  established.  They  also  k*F 
since  1903.  show  on  earth.”  ly  was  the  Daily  News-Life.  track  of  its  daily  progress. 
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...giv«s  planes 
continuous  positional 
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NERVE  CENTERS 


...talks  to 
its  pilots 


of  the  Mighty  FORRESTAL 


The  U.S.S.  Forrestal  .  .  .  60.000-ton 
sea  giant . . .  the  most  powerful  earner 
afloat  . . .  owes  much  of  its  fighting  eflli- 
cieney  to  its  modern  sensory  system . . . 
including  its  advanced-design  commu¬ 
nication  and  air  navigation  “nerve  cen¬ 
ters”  developed  by  Fe»leral  Telecom¬ 
munication  Laboratories,  a  division  of 
International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation. 

To  guide  its  planes  safely  home 
through  darkness,  fog,  and  stormy 
weather,  the  Forrestal  utilizes  Tacan 
. . .  revolutionary  new  system  that  con¬ 
tinually  indicates  position  of  moving 
ship  to  its  fast-flying  planes. 


To  keep  in  constant  two-way  voice 
contact  with  its  pilots  in  the  air,  the 
Forrestal  uses  a  new  ultra  high 
frequency  radio  system . , .  with  an  effec¬ 
tive  range  over  one-and-one-half  times 
greater  than  many  previous  systems . . . 
beaming  its  power  through  new-type 
antennas  in  new  locations  below  the 
level  of  the  flight  deck. 

For  ship-to-ship  and  ship-to-shore 
communication  the  Forrestal’s 
medium-and-high  frequency  radio  sys¬ 
tem  provides  clear  and  dependable 
transmission  for  voice,  teleprinter,  high¬ 
speed  code  and  facsimile. 

The  same  electronic  “nerve  centers” 


will  be  installed  on  the  new  super  car¬ 
rier  U.S.S.  Saratoga  and  other  great 
aircraft  carriers  to  come. 

These  vital  developments  ..  .Tacan, 
UHF  and  MHF  radio  .  .  .  are  outstand¬ 
ing  examples  of  IT&T's  continuing  con¬ 
tributions  to  electronic 
progress  ...  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  might  of  America’s 
defensive  forces. 


INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION,  67  Brood  Stroot,  Now  York  4,  N.Y, 
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Special  Section 
Carried  in  All 
Alaska  Dailies 

Fairbanks,  Alaska 

Alaska’s  biggest  news  story 
since  the  territory’s  purchase 
from  Russia  in  1867 — the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  new  “state”  con¬ 
stitution  by  convention  dele¬ 
gates  —  was  reported  to  the 
public  by  all  major  newspapers 
in  a  four-color,  eight-page  sec¬ 
tion. 

The  Fairbanks  News-Miner 
came  up  with  the  section  for 
territory-wide  delivery.  Close 
cooperation  and  precision  tim¬ 
ing  allowed  all  other  Alaska 
dailies  to  include  the  section  in 
their  regular  editions  within  24 
hours  after  the  News-Miner 
published  it  Monday,  Feb.  6. 

After  printing  more  than 
10,000  copies  for  its  own  circu¬ 
lation,  the  News-Miner  loaded 
18,000  copies  on  a  special 
freight  car  of  the  Alaska  Rail¬ 
road  for  delivery  to  the 
Anchorage  Times  and  more 
than  7,000  for  the  Anchorage 
Daily  News.  The  shipment  ar¬ 
rived  in  Anchorage  at  11:30 
a.m.,  in  time  for  stuffing  in 
the  regular  editions  by  the  cir¬ 
culation  departments. 

Other  dailies,  including  the 
Juneau  Independent,  Ketchikan 
News,  Ketchikan  Chronicle  and 
Sitka  Sentinel  received  copies, 
as  did  weekly  publications  in 
areas  where  no  daily  newspaper 
is  established. 

All  this  was  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Committee.  There 
was  no  charge  to  the  participat¬ 
ing  newspapers. 

The  front  page  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  displayed  a  five-column, 
four-color  photo  of  the  new 
Student  Union  Building  at  the 
University  of  Alaska  at  Col¬ 
lege,  where  the  convention  met. 
A  red  ink  banner,  “Constitution 
Is  Signed!”  headlined  the  page. 

An  eight-column  photo  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  portrayed 
54  of  the  55  delegates  to  the 
constitutional  convention.  Pages 
of  the  constitution  were  repro¬ 
duced  with  blue  borders  and 
red  headings. 

Feature  articles  and  sidebars 
covered  convention  personali¬ 
ties,  communities  represented 
and  comments  by  government 
officials  and  political  scientists. 
All  articles  were  written  by 
News-Miner  staffers,  including 
Mrs.  Florence  Douthit,  who  had 
covered  almost  every  plenary 
session  for  Alaska  newspapers 
via  Associated  Press. 


Centennial  Issue 
A  Fast  Sell-Out 

Dallas,  Tex. 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald  is 
returning  money  to  hundreds  of 
citizens  who  were  too  late  in 
requesting  extra  copies  of  the 
newspaper’s  “Dallas  Centennial 
Edition,”  published  on  Sunday, 
Feb.  5. 

Bare  bins  attested  to  the 
overwhelming  public  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  248-page,  21-sec¬ 
tion  edition  which  traced  the 
development  of  this  Southwest¬ 
ern  metropolis  from  a  muddy 
frontier  town  in  a  brief  century. 

The  edition  featured  a  book- 
length  profile  of  Dallas,  past 
and  present,  by  Stanley  Walk¬ 
er,  Texas-born  newspaperman 
who  became  one  of  the  nation’s 
best  known  journalistic  figures 
before  he  left  New  York  to  free 
lance  and  operate  a  ranch. 

So  readable  was  the  piece 
that  an  immediate  public  de¬ 
mand  arose  for  copies  in  per¬ 
manent  book  form,  and  plans 
are  under  way  to  reprint  it. 

But  Mr.  Walker’s  story  was 
far  from  the  entire  content  of 
the  edition.  Times  Herald  staff 
members  dug  through  tattered 
scrapbooks  and  musty  files  for 
months  to  gather  colorful  and 
authoritative  history  of  their 
city.  From  Dallas  crime  history 
to  changing  styles  in  kitchens, 
staffers  left  no  dim-remem¬ 
bered  fact  unrevealed. 

Circulation  department  offi¬ 
cials  expected  some  demand, 
and  printed  several  thousand 
extra  copies.  In  two  days  all 
were  gone,  leaving  only  scat¬ 
tered  special  sections  for  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  specific  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  city’s  growth. 

• 

24  Pages  of  Mardi  Gras 
In  Woonsocket  Call 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

A  24-page  supplement,  pro¬ 
moting  this  city’s  Mardi  Gras 
celebration,  was  published  by 
the  Woonsocket  Call.  The  spe¬ 
cial  section  was  distributed  as 
an  insert  in  the  regular  Satur¬ 
day  editions. 

Thirty  persons  were  hired  by 
the  Call  to  do  the  stuffing.  The 
regular  editions  carried  14 
pages,  making  38  in  all.  It 
marked  the  first  time  the  Call 
had  a  38-page  edition,  for  the 
regular  press  run,  starting 
with  24  pages,  goes  up  four  at 
a  time. 

The  stuffing  job  was  the  first 
since  June  1,  1942,  when  the 
Call  published  a  106-page  Fifti¬ 
eth  Anniversary  edition. 


Teeners’  Tab 
Staff  is  Paid 
At  Space  Rate 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Indianapolis  Star  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  Feb.  4,  published  the 
first  edition  of  the  Teen  Star — 
a  12-page  tabloid-size'  supple¬ 
ment  written  for  high  school 
students  by  high  school  stu¬ 
dents. 

Behind  this  new  idea  was 
Robert  P.  Early,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Star,  whose  two 
teen-agers  and  a  college  sopho¬ 
more  provide  him  with  numer¬ 
ous  ideas  about  what  today’s 
youth  wants  in  newspapers. 

The  new  edition  (this  word 
is  used  rather  than  “section”) 
is  prepared  by  more  than  50 
correspondents  in  the  29  high 
schools  in  Indianapolis  and 
Marion  County. 

Each  school  has  at  least  one 
correspondent  feeding  news  to 
two  specially-assigned  Star  city 
desk  staff  members,  Don  Ruby 
and  Richard  Roberts,  who  edit 
the  stories  as  little  as  possible. 

The  youngsters  are  hand¬ 
picked  by  the  school’s  jour¬ 
nalism  de'partment  head  and 
are  paid  25  cents  per  column 
inch  for  editorial  matter  and 
50  cents  a  column  inch  for  pub¬ 
lished  photographs.  The  cor¬ 
respondent  also  receives  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $2  for  each  published 
photograph  to  reimburse  the 
photographer. 

A  name-the-paper  contest 
drew  more  than  10,000  name 
suggestions  from  high  school 
students.  Top  prize  was  $100. 

Retail  advertisers  were  quick 
to  see  the  value'. 

Department  stores  and  spe¬ 
cialty  shops  used  copy  in  the 
initial  issue  and  planned  to 
continue  on  a  regular  basis, 
Howard  S.  Wilcox,  promotion 
director  of  the  Star  and  News, 
said. 

• 

Larger  Sunday  Issue 
In  Combined  Papers 

Riverside,  Calif. 

The  Sunday  Press-Enter¬ 
prise,  tagged  as  “the  first  ma¬ 
jor  Sunday  newspaper  ever 
published  in  Riverside  County,” 
made  its  bow  Feb.  5  with  100 
pages  in  six  sections.  It  re¬ 
places  the  Sunday  issue  of  the 
Riverside  Press.  Distribution 
approximated  35,000,  a  circu¬ 
lation  three  times  that  of  the 
prei-combination  Sunday  paper. 

Robert  Hirt  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  new  duties  as  Sunday 
editor. 

EDITOR  &  PUE 


Annual  ^apeline’ 

Issue  Out  March  6 

Hastings,  Neb. 

The  Hastings  Daily  Tribundt 
annual  progress  edition,  called 
“The  Tapeline,”  designed  to 
measure  the  progress  of  the 
area,  is  scheduled  for  March  6, 
but  due  to  the  smooth  operation 
worked  out  there  is  no  last- 
minute  hub-bub  in  any  of  the 
Tribune  departments. 

The  1956  edition  is  scheduled 
to  include  180  pages,  divided 
into  nine  sections  of  20  pages 
each.  At  the  present  time  the 
amount  of  linage  is  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  18,000  inches,  accord¬ 
ing  to  R.  li.  Hunter,  Tribune 
advertising  manager. 

“We  don’t  start  this  edition 
until  January  1,”  he  told  E&P. 
“Tapeline  production  is  done 
100%  by  our  own  people— no 
hired  advertising  help,  no  hired 
research  writers.  Then,  too,  we 
produce  this  entire  edition  at 
practically  no  extra  cost  over 
and  above  our  daily  operation 
during  the  two-month  period, 
with  almost  no  overtime  in  any 
department.” 

United  Nations  Given 
The  Full  Treatment 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

In  one  of  its  most  compre¬ 
hensive  editorial  ventures  in 
recent  years,  the  Standard. 
Times  has  completed  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  seven-part  series  of 
articles  on  the  origin  and  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  United  Nations. 

The'  articles,  published  under 
the  title  line,  “10  Years  of  the 
UN — Soviet’s  Greatest  Hoax”, 
were  more  than  a  year  in  prep¬ 
aration.  They  were  written 
Edward  B.  Simmons  of  the 
ne'wspaper’s  staff,  who  won  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  prize  for  gen¬ 
eral  reporting  in  1950. 

So  far,  a  dozen  newspapers 
in  an  area  as  far  west  as  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  down  te  ' 
the  Gulf  Coast  have  been  gran¬ 
ted  reproduction  rights.  The 
articles  have  been  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  by 
Rep.  Thomas  J.  Lane  (Dv  J 
Mass.).  I 

They  are  also  being  reprinh<a 
ed  in  booklet  form.  u 


L.  A.  Times  Cuts  Col. 

Los  AncbojI 
The  column  width  of  the  Lm 
Angeles  Times  has  been 
duced  to  11.3  picas  'with  t 
three-point  rule'  between  col-, 
umns.  Full  page  width  is  noW; 
91.9  picas.  ^ 
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“Lucky  55”  campaign  featured  five  “specials”  at 
$5.00  or  less  .  .  .  moved  $27,159  worth  of  cars. 


Owner  W.  Craig  Huntting  (right)  and  Don  Hurford,  Enter¬ 
prise  ad  manager  (left),  plan  Huntting  Motors’  “Lucky  55” 
campaign. 


Photo  advertising  sells 

22  used  cars  in  a  day 


FALMOUTH  EHTERPRISE 


I  Let  George  Hough,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Falmouth 
IMassachusetts)  Enterprise,  tell  his  own  story: 

“We’ve  barely  made  a  start  at  using  local  shots  to  illustrate  ads 
in  the  Enterprise.  But  already  the  pay-off  has  opened  our  eyes 
to  the  possibilities.  Look  what  we  did  with  Huntting  Motors  . .  . 
“A  seven  column  x  19"  ad,  four  two  column  x  5"  teasers,  two 
one  column  x  5"  and  a  2"  classified. 

“And  this  whole  campaign  to  move  used  cars  fast  was  sold  by  a 
gimmick  with  local  pictures.  Successful  campaigns  like  this  help 
i  us  sell  a  lot  of  linage  to  other  merchants  in  town.  It  would  be 
I  impossible  to  do  it  without  low  cost  scan-a-plate®  engravings.” 
I  For  more  information  on  scan-a-graver  and  how  it  puts  local 
photos  to  work  for  you,  write  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Inc., 
Dept.  100-7A3, 88-06  Van  Wyck  Expressway,  Jamaica,  New  York. 


uses  SCAN-A-GRAVER  and 


local  photos  to  get  impact 
and  sell  more  linage 
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Electronic  Engraving  Machines 


Line  forms  at  7:55  a.m.  in  spite  of  subfreezing  temperature. 
Two  Air  Force  men  were  in  fine  all  night.  Mobile  coffee  can¬ 
teen  operator,  on  hand  to  sell  coffee,  wound  up  buying  a 
car  himself. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Press  Should  Launch 
Recruitment  Program 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


(Last  of  a  series) 

The  press  is  one  of  the  few 
major  industries  that  takes  its 
recruitment  more  or  less  for 
granted. 

Pitchmen  from  business  and 
industry  beat  the  drums  year 
’round  on  college  campuses  to 
attract  able  newcomers  into  the 
training  programs  for  their  oc¬ 
cupations. 

But  not  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.  As  Frederick  E.  Merwin 
of  Rutgers  University  says, 
“Each  Spring  the  Rutgers 
campus  teems  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  industry  seeking  the 
best  talent  and  brains  in  the 
senior  class  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  many 
members  of  the  Fourth  Estate 
don’t  seem  to  realize  the  tre¬ 
mendous  significance  of  building 
a  reservoir  of  trained  reporters 
.  .  .  Indeed  some  seem  to  feel 
that  if  a  reporter  is  needed  one 
simply  goes  out  into  the  street, 
taps  a  man  on  the  shoulder  and 
tells  him  to  start  covering  City 
Hall.” 

Mass  Support  Needed 

Newspaper  employers  should 
quit  mumbling  about  “straight 
liberal  arts  education”  or  “tak¬ 
ing  a  youngster  right  off  the 
street  and  training  him  as  a 
copy  boy,”  and  start  throwing 
active  mass  support  behind 
college  education  for  journal¬ 
ism. 

This  is  not  to  advocate  un¬ 
critical  acceptance  of  what  is 
now  being  done  or  taught  in 
the  journalism  schools.  If  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  are  in  dis¬ 
agreement  with  present  methods 
they  should  do  something  about 
it.  But  they  should  stop  shoot¬ 
ing  off  about  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  without  knowing  what 
they’re  talking  about.  They’ve 
cursed  their  own  special  seg¬ 
ment  of  higher  education  long 
enough  with  that  kind  of 
ignorance. 

When  youngsters  ask  for  ad¬ 
vice  about  careers  in  journal¬ 
ism,  let  the  industiy  represen¬ 
tatives  tell  them,  “Go  to  a  good 
journalism  school.  Come  around 
again  when  you’re  ready  to 
graduate.” 

And  while  these  employers  are 
talking  to  the  youngsters,  let 
them  glow  just  a  little  about 
newspapering  as  a  job  and  a 
way  of  life.  The  affectation 

«0 


that  prompts  so  many  newspa¬ 
permen  to  deglamorize  their 
profession  has  cost  the  industry 
thousands  of  good  prospects. 

Then,  second,  let  the  news¬ 
paper  executives  begin  a  posi¬ 
tive  program  to  attract  young 
people  to  journalism.  Establish 
scholarships.  “Sell”  newspaper¬ 
ing  as  a  career  to  high  school 
students. 

Let  employers  include  jour¬ 
nalism  career  information  in 
their  Newspaper  Week  spreads. 
Let  them  editorialize  about  their 
jobs,  and  the  opportunities 
newspapering  offers  young  peo¬ 
ple.  Let  them  take  note  of  the 
recent  effort  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  newspapers,  which  ran 
three  full-page  ads  in  the  Penn 
State  Daily  Collegian  entitled 
“Newspaper  Work  as  a  Career.” 

Let  them  establish  internship 
programs,  by  which  talented 
“cubs”  are  put  to  work  in  all 
phases  of  community  journalism 
for  which  they  are  paid  by  the 
participating  newspaper. 

Let  them  visit  their  commu¬ 
nity  schools,  and  talk  to  the 
youngsters  about  newspapers. 

Better  Pay 

Let  them  do  a  little  better, 
salary-wise,  for  the  beginner. 
As  Edwin  Emery  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  puts  it, 
“We  know  you  have  cost  prob¬ 
lems,  but  somehow  you  must 
raise  your  sights  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  employe.  The  average  be¬ 
ginning  salary  for  college  men, 
many  of  whom  are  not  the 
equals  of  journalism  graduates 
as  bright  young  newcomers  in 
the  employment  market,  is  now 
$325  a  month  or  $75  a  week. 
You  are  placing  a  terrific  bur¬ 
den  on  journalism  educators 
when  the  best  we  can  report  is 
that  average  stai’ting  salaries 
are  in  the  neighborhood  of  $65 
a  week,  and  that  many  guild 
contracts  hover  around  $60  a 
week  as  a  beginning  minimum.” 

Let  the  newspaper  employei-s 
counteract,  with  the  effective 
means  at  their  disposal,  the 
vocational  guidance  pamphlets 
that  take  a  dim  view  of  news¬ 
paper  reporting  and  speak  of 
long  hours,  low  pay,  lack  of  ad¬ 
vancement,  scarcity  of  jobs. 

To  close  on  the  theme  with 
which  this  series  began,  the 
shortage  of  journalism  school 


graduates  is  becoming  critical 
and  should  be  of  foremost  con¬ 
cern  to  the  newspaper  industry. 

There’s  plenty  that  can  ^ 
done  about  it. 

Commentator  Hits 
Reporters^  Lotc  Pay 

“The  nation’s  working  press 
still  presents  a  glaring  example 
of  sub-standard  wages  and 
many  instances  of  shameful  ex¬ 
ploitation  by  employers,”  Hardy 
Burt,  Mutual  network  com¬ 
mentator,  declared  in  a  nation¬ 
wide  broadcast  Feb.  11. 

Recent  suiweys  disclose,  he 
said,  that  top  minimums  for 
five-year  editorial  men  in  some 
major  metropolitan  areas  are 
as  low  as  $77.50  per  week,  even 
where  union  scales  prevail. 

“In  comparison  to  advertis¬ 
ing — a  field  which  serves  pri¬ 
vate  business  interests — we  be¬ 
hold  a  notorious  example  of 
rates  of  pay  totally  dispropor¬ 
tionate  to  the  value  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  services  rendered,”  he 
said. 

• 

Reno  Newsmen  Fill  In 
For  Ailing  Professor 

Reno,  Nev. 

Two  Reno  newsmen,  John 
Sanford  and  Jack  Myles,  are 
filling  in  as  instructors  in  the 
department  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Nevada.  They 
were  signed  on  as  temporary 
faculty  members  when  Prof. 
A.  L.  Higginbotham,  chairman 
of  the  department,  took  leave- 
of-absence  for  the  Spring  se¬ 
mester  to  recuperate  from  a 
serious  illness. 

Mr.  Sanford,  editor  of  the 
Reno  Evening  Gazette  since 
1948,  is  teaching  a  course  in 
law  of  the  press.  Mr.  Myles,  who 
owns  the  Reno  News  Service, 
is  teaching  a  course  in  adver¬ 
tising  copy  writing. 

Prof.  Higginbotham  resigned 
last  month  as  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Nevada  State  Press 
Association.  Ken  Ingram,  Fall¬ 
on  Standard  is  now  acting  sec- 
retaiy-treasurer. 

• 

Baird  and  Riddle 
Share  Kilbon  Prize 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Jack  Baird,  Hartford  Times 
dog  writer,  won  his  ninth  na¬ 
tional  award  for  writing  skills 
and  general  service  in  the  field 
of  dogs,  when  he  and  Max  Rid¬ 
dle  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press  were  voted  a  split  on  the 
Dick  Kilbon  Memorial,  the  most 
coveted  award  for  which  dog 
writers  are  eligible. 
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Wall  Street 
Journal  Sets 
$100  Base 

Eugene,  Ore. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
with  publishing  operations  in 
New  York,  Washington,  Chi- 
cago,  Dallas  and  San  Francisco, 
will  institute  a  starting  salary 
of  $100  a  week  for  college 
graduates  entering  the  news 
training  program  as  of  June  1. 

Bernard  Kilgore,  WSJ  pub¬ 
lisher,  made  this  announcement 
Feb.  16  at  the  Journalism  As¬ 
sembly  at  the  University  of 
Oregon. 

“The  neAv  pay  rate  is  de¬ 
signed  to  encourage  young  men 
and  women  entering  college  to 
consider  journalism  as  a  career 
and  to  aid  in  attracting  talented 
college  graduates  to  the  news¬ 
paper  profession,”  Mr.  Kilgore 
said. 

Each  Spring,  after  the  close 
of  school,  the  WSJ  takes  on  10 
to  15  college  graduates  for 
training  as  repoi-ters  and  copy 
readers.  As  many  as  21  have 
been  hired  in  one  year.  The 
number  depends  on  the  staff 
situation  at  that  time. 

The  trainees  go  through  all 
the  news  departments  and  there 
is  no  set  time  for  the  course. 
There'  is  no  formal  “course." 
Advancement  is  on  a  merit 
basis  and  the  trainees  have 
averaged  about  a  year  in  that 
spot  in  the  past. 

The  WSJ  has  paid  $65  mini¬ 
mum  for  starters  with  a  few 
getting  higher.  A  survey  of 
large  and  medium-sized  cities 
revealed  $70  is  about  the  na¬ 
tional  average  for  a  minimum, 
excluding  the  small  towns. 

Journalism  education  is  not  a 
requirement  but  the  newspaper 
prefers  some  experience  or 
training  in  news  work.  The 
managing  editors  of  the  various 
editions  keep  in  touch  with  the 
deans  of  nearby  schools  for 
likely  candidates. 

Scholar  Program 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Thirty-five  applicants  for 
1956  awards  in  the  Register 
and  Tribune’s  new  employe 
scholarship  program  took  the 
national  college  entrance  board 
examination  recently.  Mrs.  Con¬ 
nie  Rowles,  new  assistant  per¬ 
sonnel  director  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  is  serving  as  employe 
scholarship  director.  She  is  the 
wife'  of  Dan  Rowles  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  Suc¬ 
cessful  Farming  magazine. 
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has  100-year  iron  ore  supply  in  its  "own  backyard 


There’s  an  estimated  five  billion  tons  of  taconite, 
a  low-grade  iron-bearing  rock,  in  the  Lake 
Superior  region.  The  development  of  this  deposit 
virtually  guarantees  our  nation  a  highly  important 
domestic  supply  of  iron  ore  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  mining  and  developing  of  taconite  have 
given  birth  to  a  new  billion-dollar  industry.  Until 
recendy,  taconite,  one  of  the  hardest  substances 
known  to  man,  was  too  difficult  to  quarry.  Now, 
a  searing  jet  flame  drills  holes  for  blasting.  After 
blasting,  the  rock  is  pulverized.  The  iron  dust  is 
separated  and  rolled  into  small  pellets  that  are 
hardened  by  heating,  and  shipped.  The  pellets 
have  a  62  per  cent  iron  content,  much  higher  than 
most  natural  ores. 

At  the  town  of  Silver  Bay,  Minn.,  the  Reserve 
Mining  Company,  joindy  owned  by  Republic  and 
Armco  Steel  Corporation,  will  produce  3,750,000 
tons  of  iron  pellets  a  year.  Reserve’s  Minnesota 
operation  could  be  expanded  to  a  capacity  of  ten 
million  tons  a  year  as  requirements  warrant. 

Republic’s  long-term  planning  for  the  control  of 


its  raw  materials  stresses  the  extraction  of  taconite. 
Just  as  close  to  home,  there  are  the  high-grade 
iron  ores  in  Labrador  where  Republic  has  a  sub¬ 
stantial  interest  in  the  Iron  Ore  Co.,  of  Canada.  It 
looks  across  the  sea  to  deposits  in  foreign  lands, 
too.  This  is  to  guarantee  a  lasting  diversification 
of  reserves.  Each  year  Republic  uses  a  half  million 
tons  of  rich,  red  Liberian  ore.  And  at  home. 
Republic  resources  include  iron  ore  mines  in 
Alabama,  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  New  York. 

Still  planning  ahead.  Republic  is  exploring  the 
possible  concentration  of  ferruginous  sandstone. 
There  are  more  than  a  billion  tons  of  this  iron¬ 
bearing  sandstone  in  the  Birmingham  basin  alone. 
If  Republic’s  experimental  project,  carried  on  in 
conjunction  with  National  Lead  Company,  is  suc¬ 
cessful,  vast  tonnages  of  iron  ore  concentrate  will 
be  available  from  this  now  useless  rock. 

In  addition  to  iron  ore.  Republic  has  ample 
reserves  of  limestone  and  coal. 

Raw  material  resources  are  one  of  Republic’s 
great  strengths. 
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Where  diversification  creates  stability 
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How  Public  Transit 
Can  Cut  Traffic 
Tie-ups  on 
Your  Streets 


ti  :  t  f 


Streets  jammed  with  traffic  soon  stagnate  the  areas 
they  serve.  Without  a  free  flow  of  people  and  goods, 
tax  values  decline,  established  businesses  lose  revenue 
and  new  businesses  are  diverted  to  other  areas. 

You  can  help  solve  the  traffic  problem  in  your  city 
by  giving  your  support  to  a  fast,  modem  transit 
system. 

This  means  encouraging  people  to  use  public  transit 
by  making  it  as  fast  and  convenient  as  the  private 
automobile.  To  gain  a  speed  advantage,  for  example, 
we  must  provide  exclusive  lanes  for  transit  vehicles 
and  eliminate  downtown  curb  parking.  And  for  more 
convenience,  transit  should  be  co-ordinated  with  the 
automobile  by  providing  outlying  parking  areas  ad¬ 
jacent  to  transit  lines. 

Fast,  convenient  mass  transportation  is  needed  to 
attract  riders  and  relieve  traffic  congestion. 

Find  out  how  you  can  help  your  transit  system  work 
to  best  advantage  for  your  city.  Write  Section  107-29, 
General  Electric  Co.,  Locomotive  &  Car  Ek^uipment 
Dept.,  Erie,  Pa.,  for  illustrated  brochures. 


7h>gress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Induct 

GENERAL^ELECTRIC 


TRAFFIC  TIE-UPS  ARE  EXPENSIVE  because  they 

discourage  people  from  shopping  and  conducting 
business  in  your  city.  People  detest  time  consuming, 
frustrating  traffic  snarls.  As  a  result — your  city  suffers. 
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MOVING  PEOPLE  WITH  MODERN  TRANSIT  can 

increase  business  in  your  community  because  riders 
get  fast,  convenient  service.  When  streets  are  clear, 
people  and  goods  move  freely,  and  your  city  prospers. 


Eric  W.  Allen  Memorial  Lecture 


Business  Journalism: 
Accuracy,  Interest 

By  Bernard  Kilgore 
President,  Wall  Street  Journal 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  is, 
of  course,  a  business  newspa¬ 
per.  Its  content  is  a  special  sort 
of  content.  But 
the  point  I 
want  to  make 
and  want  to 
underline  here 
and  now  is  that 
the  business 
journal  and  the 
business  jour¬ 
nalist  are  fun¬ 
damentally  not 
a  bit  different 
from  the  gen- 
eral  newspaper  and  the  general 
newspaperman. 

You  would  find  that  what  is 
true  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  its  staff  is  true  of  most 
other  publications  that  you 
might  call  special  publications. 
In  fact,  I  just  don’t  believe  any 
more  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  specialized  journalism.  The 
phrase  is  almost  a  contradic¬ 
tion  in  terms. 

Journalism  must  and  can  and 
does  deal  with  a  wide  range  of 
subjects.  That  is  typical  of  the 
art.  The  subject  about  which  a 
reporter  writes  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  reporter’s  copy 
which  the  editor  edits  does  not 
change  the  essential  nature  of 
the  function  of  the  reporter  or 
the  editor.  Neither  one  needs 
to  be  a  specialist  except  in  the 
sense  that  he  is  a  journalist. 

Familiarity  Helps 

Now  I  wouldn’t  say  that 
some  familiarity  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  hinders  a  reporter  or  an 
editor.  Of  course  it  helps.  But 
covering  a  court  doesn’t  make 
a  reporter  a  lawyer;  covering  a 
medical  convention  doesn’t 
make  him  a  doctor;  covering  a 
political  campaign  doesn’t  make 
him  a  candidate.  Even  covering 
a  war  doesn’t  make  him  a 
general.  A  good  reporter  could 
take  any  one  of  these  assign¬ 
ments  and  never  get  himself 
mixed  up  with  other  profes¬ 
sions. 

By  the  same  token,  those  of 
us  who  work  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  are  not  econo¬ 
mists,  not  financiers,  not  statis¬ 
ticians.  Above  all,  we  are  not 
fortune-tellers  or  crystal-gaz¬ 
ers.  We  are  newspapermen  and, 
to  the  extent  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  the  journalistic 


(Excerpts  from  address  de¬ 
livered  Feb.  17  during  the 
Oregon  Press  Conference  at  the 
University  of  Oregon.) 

arts,  we  are  proud  of  it. 

Now,  having  destroyed  the 
illusions  you  may  have  had, 
what  can  business  journalism 
offer  to  the  field  in  general? 

Journalism  can  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  journalism  from 
business  journalism.  Not  some¬ 
thing  special  or  esoteric  or  re¬ 
stricted,  but  rather  something 
very  broad  and  fundamental. 

Business  journalism  can  help 
reinforce  some  old  virtues  and 
illuminate  some  new  necessities 
that  are  of  great  importance 
today  to  journalists  wherever 
they  may  be  practicing. 

The  Old  Virtues 

The  old  virtues  are  the  copy¬ 
book  maxims  of  our  primer 
days,  but  business  journalism 
raps  down  a  little  more  sharp¬ 
ly,  perhaps,  on  failure  and  er¬ 
ror.  Take  the  simplest  rules  of 
truth  and  accuracy.  The  report 
of  special  content,  such  as  a 
business  news  story,  will  get  a 
reporter  and  his  bosses  into 
more  hot  water  in  less  time 
than  almost  anything  else  a 
newspaper  can  print.  Many  of 
you,  in  your  own  experience, 
have  touched  family  pride  or 
community  spirit  or  prejudice, 
perhaps,  and  gotten  a  couple  of 
thousand  volts  when  the  wires 
were  crossed.  But  the  pocket- 
book  nerve  is  frequently  an 
even  hotter  conductor.  The 
business  reporter  learns  to 
check  and  double-check.  A  little 
more  of  the  same  would  never 
hurt  the  reporter  covering  a 
police  beat  or  a  local  school 
board  meeting. 

So  much  for  the  old  virtues. 
But  what  are  the  new  neces¬ 
sities  ? 

The  new  necessities  are,  in 
general,  the  things  that  news¬ 
papers  particularly  have  to  do 
in  order  to  keep  and  exercise 
leadership  in  journalism. 

The  press  did  not  understand 
the  challenge  in  the  early  days 
of  radio  news,  and  did  not  re¬ 
spond  to  it.  This  made  room 
for  another  competitor,  the 
weekly  news  magazine.  This 
was  in  itself  a  challenge. 


REMEMBER  WHEN? — G«ne  PulMam,  publisher  of  the  Phoenix  (AriL| 
Republic  &  Gazette  and  head  of  Indiana  newspaper  9roup,  raminiic« 
with  Ward  C.  Mayborn,  left,  publisher  of  the  Sherman  (Tex.)  Demo¬ 
crat,  about  their  earlier  newspaper  days  in  Indiana.  At  right,  Fred 
W.  Mayborn,  publisher  of  the  Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram.  They  wets 
all  at  the  National  Editorial  Association  convention  at  Chandler,  Arit 
last  month. 

The  daily  newspaper  should  business  always  means  money 
have  responded,  and  is  now  re-  — must  be  available  or  the  t»l- 
sponding  I  think,  with  a  greater  ent  will  be  largely  wasted, 
emphasis  on  scope  and  depth.  Business  journalism  has 
on  perception  and  illumination,  found  that  it  must  frequently 


on  completeness  and  under-  invest  a  large  amount  of  talent 
standing.  and  time  in  one  single  coluiu 

The  New  Necessities  type.  The  new  necessities  of 

_.  ...  the  press  are  not  cheap.  But 

These  are  the  new  necessities  ^^ey  will  pay  off  in  the  bro«i 
They  add  up  to  something  that  journalism  as 


might  be  more  compactly  des 
cribed  as  an  emphasis  on  qual 
ity. 


well  as  the  special  fields.  They 
will,  I  think,  greatly  contribii 
to  the  production  of  a  truly 


One  of  the  questions  that  modem  newspaper, 
worries  newspaper  editors  as  There  is  no  mystery  about 
well  as  the  more  thoughtful  covering  economic  news- 
outside  critics  of  the  press  is  there’s  only  ignorance  and  in- 
this:  How  can  important  news  experience  and  unwillingness  to 
be  made  more  interesting?  invest  talent.  A  story  abort 
Business  news  can  be  as  dull  how  people  are  making  their 
as  dishwater.  It  can  be  even  living  can  be  tackled  just  like 
duller  than  routine  news  about  any  other  good  story, 
foreign  affairs  or  a  state  legis-  This  is  a  challenge  to  the 
lature.  In  the  hands  of  incom-  publishers  and  editors  of  all 
petent  reporters,  hacking  away  newspapers,  small  as  well  ai 
in  the  jargon  they  have  picked  large,  who  want  to  tell  more 
up  to  conceal  their  ignorance,  effectively  and  more  completely 
all  these  subjects  can  be  made  the  story  of  life  today  in  the 
almost  literally  repulsive.  communities  they  serve. 

On  the  other  hand,  business  • 

news-like  these  other  kinds  of  Editors  Named 

news — IS  essentially  interesting,  my.  ^ 

The  thing  to  do  with  all  such  Nieman  Committee 

subjects  is  to  bring  out  the  Harvard  University  has  an- 
elements  of  human  interest  nounced  the  appointment  of 
rather  than  conceal  them  and  thi-ee  newspaper  editors  to 
to  make  these  essentially  in-  serve  on  the  selecting  commits 
teresting  and  important  topics  foi’  Nieman  fellowships  this 
come  alive  to  newspaper  read-  year. 

ers.  They  are  Milburn  P.  Akers, 

If  it  can  be  done  in  the  field  executive  editor  of  the  Chicago 
of  business,  1  submit  it  can  be  Sun-Ttmea;  C.  A.  McKni^, 


This  is  a  challenge  to  the 
publishers  and  editors  of  all 


communities  they  serve. 


To  Nieman  Committee 

Harvard  University  has  an- 


done  anywhere. 


editor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer,  and  Dwight  E.  Sar¬ 
gent,  editorial  page  editor  of 


Time  and  Talent  gent,  editorial  page  editor  of 

All  it  takes  is  time  and  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Her- 
talent.  The  talent  must  be  aid  and  Evening  Express. 
found  and  trained  and  devel-  The  deadline  for  fellowship 
oped  not  only  at  the  level  of  applications  to  the  Niemaa 
the  reporter  digging  for  inf  or-  Foundation  at  Harvard  is  April 
mation  and  drafting  his  story,  15.  Awards  are  announced  early 
but  also  at  the  level  of  the  copy  in  June.  Applicants  must  have 
editor  and  the  managing  editor  at  least  three  years  of  news  ex- 
who  must  understand  the  scope  perience  and  be  under  40.  Thar 
of  the  reporter’s  task.  And  studies  are  of  their  own  choice 
time — which  in  the  publishing  for  background  for  news  wort 
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News  Gals 
Cook  Up 
Best  Seller 


His  Opinions  Are  Always  Colored  |  Kansas  Newsmen 

Hail  ^Thunderer' 


T 


Washington 

Never  underestimate  the 
power  of  women  reporters! 

Their  national  organization, 
the  Women’s  National  Press 
Club,  dreamed  up  a  cookbook 
this  year,  published  it,  and  is 
netting  $20,000  in  a  mail-order 
sensation. 

The  book,  “Who  Says  We 
Can’t  Cook?”  was  published  in 


Lawrence,  Km. 

Fred  W.  Brinkerhoflf,  editor 
of  the'  Pittsburg  Headlight  and 
Sun,  became  the  third  recipient 
of  the  annual 
William  Allen 


Lynn  (Pappy)  Brudon 


late  November  —  timed  just 

*  Ui.  ^  *  i.  1  A'  Aa.  UVXOCIly  CUilAFX  ailU  pUUliSIiVA# 

right  for  Chnstmas  sales.  Al-  g  Lynn  (Pappy)  Brudon  has  worked  so  well  we  de- 


ready  more  than  15,000  have 
been  sold. 

Operating  the  mail-order  busi¬ 
ness  out  of  its  small  office  in 
the'  National  Press  Building  on 
a  strictly  “do-it-ourselves-when- 
we-are-off-work”  basis,  the  club 


ing  Floridians  —  man  or  § 
woman.  The'  first  “Man  of  | 
the  Week”  was  U.  S.  Sen.  g 

Spessard  L.  Holland.  It  was  I 

coincidental  that  Sen.  Hoi-  g 

land  also  was  the  subject  of  g 
Brudon’s  first  front  page  8 
cartoon  nearly  10  years  ago  | 

^11  May  5  1946. -That  was  |  journalistic 
the  day  after  Holland  had  | 
been  elected  to  his  first  term  g  Announce 

•  -fi  I  ment  of  the 

“We  thought  It  a  signifi-  | 
cant  news  event  |  a  luncheon  dur- 

thought  It  should  be  com-  |  j  the  meeting 

memorated  in  an  unusual  g 
manner,”  said  Martin  An-  =  a  ii__  -White 
Or^ndo,  Fla.  deraen,  editor  and  publisher,  g  Foundation  at 

t1  hoa  ur/\v*1rAVl  a/\  TirAll  eita  Ha.  ^  *  ..  «  w 

g  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 


Brink.rhoff 


=  some  Rube  Goldberg  in  his  cided  then  to  have  a  front  m  ^  Clymer  editor  of 

■  V.  .  ^  ■  the  El  Dorado  Time’s,  made  the 

I  they  ^y  few  years  later,  during  a  |  presentation  address.  He  d^ 

1  around  the  newsroom  of  the  printers’  strike,  we  decided  g  Mr  Brinkprbnff  »  ti- 


m  Orlando  SentineUStar  where  the  cartoon  should  be  col-  0 
^  Pappy’s  page  one  antics  get  ored.  It  was.  Ever  since  then  g 
H  a  daily  chuckle  from  even  the  cartoon  has  appeared  on  g 
proves  the  success  of  the  power  m  his  fellow  workers.  His  car-  the  front  page  of  the  Sen-  g 
of  newspaper  copy.  From  two  J  toons  are  famous  through-  tinel.  = 

out  the  state.  “Other  newspapers  run  B 

He  prefers  Pappy  to  colored  cartoons  too  —  but  H 
Lynn  and  that  is  under-  no  other  paper  runs  a  col-  B 
standable',  especially  when  ored  cartoon  on  its  front  g 
he  gets  fan  mail  addressed  page  every  day.  The  Chicago  8 
to  “Miss  Lynn”  or  “Miss  Tribune,  which  comes  = 
Lynne”  Brudon.  closest,  misses  on  Sunday  B 

An  inveterate  pipe  smoker  because  the  color  plates  con-  I 
who  carries  a  giant-size  sume  too  much  of  the  press  g 
lighter  to  keep  the  smoke  on  its  big  weekend  editions.”  s 
billowing.  Pappy  is  good  Pappy  Brudon  moved  to  g 
natured.  He'’s  ready  with  Florida  from  Chicago  in  g 
the  comeback  and  can  take  1943  after  he  had  put  in  | 
it  as  well  as  dish  it  out.  25  years  as  a  photographer  fl 
Pappy  observed  some  sort  on  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  8 
of  an  anniversary  recently  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register  Re-  B 
when  the  Sentinel’s  Sunday  public. 


stories  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  alone,  the'  gals  got 
4,000  orders. 

Mastermind  of  the  operation 
was  Josephine  Ripley,  former 
club  president,  reporter  on  the 
Monitor,  and  chairman  of  the 
cookbook  committee. 

Miss  Ripley’s  months  of  edit¬ 
ing  the  project  practically  turn¬ 
ed  the  Monitor  office  here  into 
a  culinary  bedlam. 

“I  remember  what  a  time  I 
had  keeping  blueberry  crumble 
out  of  a  story  on  the'  budget,” 
wrote  Richard  L.  Strout,  Mon¬ 
itor  columnist,  “and  the  subject  1 


S  scribed  Mr.  Brinkerhoif  as  the 
“Thunderer  of  Southeast  Kan¬ 
sas,”  comparing  his  editorials 
to  those  of  the  Times  of  Lon¬ 
don. 

Mr.  Brinkerhoff  became  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pittsburg  Headlight 
in  1911,  and  of  the  morning 
Sun  when  the  two  consolidated 
16  years  later  under  Oscar  S. 
Stauffer,  now  of  Topeka. 

He  has  been  active  in  polities, 
serving  in  almost  every  chief 
district  and  state  post  of  the 
Republican  party.  Mr.  Clymer 
attributed  this  to  his  “impell¬ 
ing  desire  for  sound  govern¬ 
ment,  all  in  keeping  with  his 
belief  that  an  editor  to  be  ef¬ 
fective  in  his  judgments  must 
also  be  a  participant  in  the 
affairs  of  his  fellows.” 


of  gateau  fromage  is  somehow  |  supplement,  Flori^  Maga-  He  rode  presidential  i 


inexplicably  linked  for  me  with 
the  presidential  announcement 
of  Senator  Kefauver. 

“Now  I  know  what  it  was 
to  have  been  a  distingniished 
bystander  at  one  of  the  great 
moments  in  history.  In  this 
case,  it  was  not  Edison  launch¬ 
ing  his  electric  light,  but  the 
devoted  women  reporters  loosing 
their  smash  hit.  All  I  can  add,’ 


=  zine,  was  converted  from  trains,  the  first  mail  plane 
B  regrular  format  to  tabloid,  from  Chicago  to  Minneapolis 
^  The  first  issue  in  tabloid  in-  and  wrs  mixed  up  in  some 
€  troduced  a  new  feature,  of  the  biggest  police'  cases 
B  “Man  of  the  Week,”  which  of  the  age  while  assigned  to 
I  includes  a  dignified  color  criminal  courts.  He  served 
p  cartoon  on  the  cover,  drawn 
B  by  Pappy  Brudon. 
s  The  subjects  are  outstand- 


Morale  Factor 
In  Radio  Cars 


the  Orlando  papers  as  a 
photographer  and  then  as  an 
artist. 


C.  F.  Coe  to  Narrate  Face  in  City  Hall 


White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Two-way  radio  cars  whidi 
roam  spacious  Westchester 
^  County  for  the  Macy  group  of 
p  newspapers  have'  an  entertain-  j 
ment  value  that  wasn’t  figured  ' 
in  the  original  estimates  of 

London,  Ont.  Edward  J.  Hughes,  an  editor- 
Charles  Whipp,  who  recently  vicepresident  of  the  group. 


Mr.  Strout  pleaded,  “is  will  cus- 

tome'rs  please  note  the  address:  Weekly  TV  Series 
$2.15  per  copy  to  1367  Women’s  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Nation^  Press  Club,  Washing-  Charles  Frances  Coe,  ex-pub-  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  tells  the  story  of  the  ni^t  he 
ton  4,  U.  C.  Dont  call  me.  Per-  ijgjjer  of  the  Palm  Beach  Post-  London  Free  Press,  has  been  was  caught  in  a  fog  on  an  un- 
sonally,  I  don  t  know  a  tnmg  fimes,  iormer  general  counsel  named  “Young  Man  of  the  familiar  byway  and  he  called 
about  peanut  butter  biscuits,  Motion  Picture  Producers  Year”  by  Jaycees  in  Sarnia,  the  newsroom  at  White  Plains 

•  Association  and  author  of  about  9*'^'  Whipp  was  engag^  to  inquire,  “Where  am  I?”  The 

‘F  rii*  <><1  short  stories  and  40  novels,  in  newspaper  work  in  Sarnia  voice  at  headquarters  asked 

CjVenmg  Uroppea  branching  out  into  television,  before  moving  to  London.  who  was  calling.  Mr.  Hughes  > 

Pittsfield,  Mass.  He  will  appear  as  raconteur  An  engraved  plaque  was  pre-  identified  himself  and  another  £ 
After  63  years  of  daily  pub-  on  “The  Living  Story,”  a  week-  sented  to  Mr.  l^ipp.  A  char-  voice  was  heard;  “Who  careif  1 
lication,  the  Berkshire  Evening  ly  series  to  be  produced  by  coal  drawing  presented  to  the  “It’s  a  great  staff  morale  S 
Eagle  has  dropped  the  “eve-  Theodore  Granik.  Oscar  A.  mayor  for  hanging  in  Sarnia  agent,”  says  Mr.  Hughes.  “Y<w  ( 
ning”  and  changed  its  name-  Doob,  retired  Metro-Goldwyn-  City  Hall  will  bear  a  plaque  should  hear  how  the'  bop  g** 
plate.  The  switch  was  made  in  Mayer  advertising  executive,  is  commemorating  Mr.  Whipp’s  things  off  their  chests  ida  th» 
cognizance  of  the  Eagle  after-  associated  'with  Mr.  Coe  in  the  appointment  as  “Young  Man  of  air  waves.  It’s  all  quite  entar 
noon  delivery.  TV  venture.  the  Year”.  taining.” 
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How  Pineapple  Discovered 
America  in  1892... 

Pineapple  flourished  in  tropical  Hawaii’s  fertile  soil. 

But  it  needed  steel  for  its  voyage  to  mainland  markets  . . . 


THIS  IS  NATIONAL  STEEL 


Early  in  the  ISOO’s,  pineapple  was 
grown  on  the  lush  green  slopes  of 
faraway  Hawaii.  But  few  people  in 
the  United  States  ever  had  tasted  it. 

One  reason  was  distance.  How 
could  you  ship  pineapple  to  markets 
thousands  of  miles  away  and  still  keep 
it  fresh,  without  loss  of  its  distinctive 
flavor? 

In  1892,  Capt.  John  Kidwell,  an 
English  horticulturaUst  on  the  Islands, 
came  up  with  the  obvious  answer.  It 
was  an  answer  already  proved  suc¬ 
cessful  in  shipping  perishable  foods 
horn  distant  places: 

Put  pineapple  in  tin  cans! 

Look  what  happened 

From  this  beginning,  pineapple  grew 
tremendously  in  popularity  on  the 
mainland.  Today  it  is  one  of  the  five 
most  popular  fruits  consumed  in  the 
United  States  each  year. 

In  fact,  more  than  99  percent  of  all 
Hawaiian  pineapple  goes  into  cans 
made  of  steel  coated  with  tin. 

By  using  cans,  the  industry  has 
grown  phenomenally.  In  1903,  for 
example,  the  totfd  pineapple  pack  was 
1,893  cases.  The  1954-55  pack  alone 
was  17,976,739  cases  of  pineapple  and 
14,291,984  cases  of  pineapple  juice. 

About  80  percent  of  pineapple  sold 
in  the  United  States  is  grown  in 
Hawaii,  and  the  Islands  produce 
about  70  percent  of  the  world’s  sup¬ 
ply.  The  industry  employs  thousands. 
It  takes  workers  in  spotless  canneries, 
located  near  the  fields,  only  15  min¬ 
utes  to  clean,  cut  and  pack  pineapple 
in  cans. 


The  ‘‘King  of  Fruits”  starts  its  trip  to  you  18  to  22  months  after  slips  are  planted  in 
the  rich  Hawaiian  soil.  Workers  pick  hy  hand  and  a  conveyor  belt  fills  waiting  trucks 
for  the  rush  trip  to  nearby  canneries,  for  fast  packing  of  pineapple’s  golden  goodness. 


National's  role 

Our  Weirton  Steel  Company  is  a 
leading  supplier  of  the  electrolytic  and 
hot-dipped  tin  plate  required  for  the 
more  than  35  billion  cans  made  each 
year. 

Of  course,  tin  plate  is  just  one  of  the 
many  steels  made  by  National  Steel. 
Our  research  and  production  men 
work  closely  with  customers  in  many 
fields  to  provide  steels  for  the  better 
products  of  all  American  industry. 

At  National  Steel,  it  is  our  constant 
goal  to  produce  still  better  and  better 
steels  of  the  quality  and  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  wanted,  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  to  our  customers. 


Once  the  ripe,  golden  pineapple  arrives  at 
canneries,  it  takes  only  IS  minutea  to  wash, 
cut  and  pack  the  pineapple  into  flavor¬ 
locking,  sanitary  cans  of  tin-coated  steel. 


Advantages  of  tin  cans 

Pineapple — sliced,  diced,  crushed 
and  in  zestful  juice  form — is  only  one 
of  many  foods  from  faraway  places 
that  are  now  readily  available  in  all 
their  natural  goodness  and  full  flavor 
whenever  we  want  them  . . .  thanks  to 
the  tin  can. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  reasons 
why  the  can  is  the  ideal  container  for 
a  tremendous  variety  of  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  soups,  meat,  fish,  milk  and 
other  foods. 

It  is  strong,  approximately  99  per¬ 
cent  steel,  with  a  coating  of  tin  to 
make  it  resistant  to  corrosion.  It 
won’t  break  or  shatter.  It’s  easy  to 
ship,  to  carry  and  to  store. 

It’s  sanitary,  too,  used  only  once. 
And  it’s  compact,  adding  only  the 
fi'action  of  an  inch  to  its  contents. 


NATIONAL 
,  STEEL  j 


GKKAT  LAKES  STEEL  COKfURATIO.N 
WEIRTOM  STEEL  COMPANY 
8TRAN-STEEL  CORPORATION 
THE  HANNA  FL'RNACE  CORPORATION 
HANNA  IRON  ORE  COMPANY 
NATIONAL  MINES  CORPORATION 
NATIONAL  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


Immaculate  cannery  workers  inspect  every 
pineapple  to  make  sure  every  can  contains 
fruit  picked  at  the  peak  of  perfection. 
About  99  percent  of  the  crop  comes  in  cans. 


NATIONAL  STEEL 

GRANT  BUILDING 


CORPORATION 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Pierce  Iron 
Press  Panel 

By  Ray  Erwin 

Can  the  Iron  Curtain  be 
pierced  for  the  free  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  between  East  and 
West? 

By  broadcasts  and  balloons 
and  increased  travel  the  cur¬ 
tain  can  be  raised  slightly  to 
let  the  light  of  truth  into  the 
darkened  half  of  the  world,  a 
panel  of  journalists  proclaimed. 
A  group  of  eight  newsmen  from 
Europe  and  America  expressed 
joint  belief  that  efforts  in  all 
three  categories  should  be  ex¬ 
panded  in  volume  and  fervor. 

The  Overseas  Press  Club  and 
the  International  Federation  of 
Free  Journalists  were  both 
represented  on  the  panel  at  ^e 
club  Feb.  13.  Louis  P.  Lochner, 
OPC  president,  was  moderator 
and  called  on  seven  newsmen 
to  talk. 

Great  Weapon 

Boleslaw  Wierzbianski,  a  ref¬ 
ugee  journalist  from  Poland 
and  president  of  the  IFFJ,  ex¬ 
pressed  Arm  conviction  that  a 
free  flow  of  information  is  a 
great  weapon  in  Western  hands 
in  the  present  world  situation. 

“We  can  accept  it  as  a  fact 
that  there  is  no  free  press  in 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  because  the  Soviet  concept 
excludes  any  such  freedom,” 
asserted  Mr.  Wierzbiansld. 
“The  press  there  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  Communist  revolu¬ 
tion  and  is  supposed  to  help  in 
this  revolution.  Let’s  agree 
that  press  freedom  exists  in 
the  West  and  does  not  in  the 
East  at  all. 

“I  strongly  believe  that  from 
the  Baltic  through  the  Balkans 
the  people  long  for  freedom,” 
he  added.  “We  must  use  the 
weapon  of  the  free  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  more  effectively  in 
this  fight.” 

Eugene  Lyons,  senior  editor 
of  Reader’s  Digest,  outlined 
three  factors  which  he  said  are 
pertinent  to  the  problem. 

3  Factors 


Curtain, 

Proposes 

return  all  we  get  is  balderdash, 
shallow  first  impressions,  sur¬ 
face  misinformation  and  non¬ 
sense. 

“Third,”  he  added,  “it’s  not 
only  important  that  we  pierce 
the  Iron  Curtain  with  balloons 
and  broadcasts  but  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  we  do  not  send 
the  wrong  kind  of  news.” 

John  Stranski,  chief  of  the 
Czech  desk  of  Free  Europe 
Press,  made  up  of  1,300  exiled 
journalists,  said  people  do  not 
realize  how  much  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  can  be  pierced  by  modem 
techniques.  He  pointed  out  that 
it  required  15  years  for  Karl 
Marx’s  Communist  Manifesto 
to  get  a  big  audience,  while 
today  a  message  by  President 
Eisenhower  is  broadcast  to 
Eastern  Europe  within  a  few 
hours  and  within  a  week  a  mil¬ 
lion  copies  are  sent  across  the 
Soviet  borders  by  balloons. 

“The  police  state  cannot  fully 
close  its  frontiers  to  mass  com¬ 
munications  now,”  observed  Mr. 
Stranski.  “There  is  now  in¬ 
creased  literacy,  there  are 
4,000,000  radio  sets  in  Russia, 
so  the  police  state  is  outmoded 
by  new  techniques.” 

Another  panel  member,  Ansel 
E.  Talbert,  military  and  avia¬ 
tion  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  said  the  fo¬ 
rum  came  at  an  important 
time,  when  Iron  Curtain  coun¬ 
tries  are  out  for  blood,  when 
Poland  is  threatening  to  sue  for 
damages  alleged  to  have  been 
caused  by  balloons. 

Freedom  Germs 

“The  balloons  do  not  carry 
physical  danger  but  they  carry 
the  germs  of  freedom,”  de¬ 
clared  Mr.  Talbert.  “If  we  call 
off  the  freedom  barrage  we  let 
ourselves  in  for  a  Communist 
victory — like  when  they  took 
China.  The  cold  war  has  shifted 
to  the  economic  and  psycho¬ 
logical. 

“We  are  getting  across  this 


refugee  journalist  and  vice- 
president  of  the  IFFJ,  said 
roving  correspondents  and 
naive  visitors  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  are  shown  only  what 
their  Communist  hosts  want 
them  to  see. 

Swallow  Commie  Line 

‘"They  swallow  Communist 
propaganda  and  come  back  and 
make  reports  that  blur  the 
image  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  Communist-held  countries,” 
said  Mr.  lonescu. 

Bob  Considine,  International 
News  Service  correspondent, 
was  somewhat  more  pessimistic 
than  most  of  his  fellow  panel¬ 
ists  over  the  effectiveness  of 
piercing  the  Iron  Curtain  with 
news. 

“There  can’t  be  a  free  flow 
of  information  short  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  war  or  of  revolution  within 
countries  behind  the  curtain 
within  our  time,”  laconically 
observed  Mr.  Considine.  “At 
Geneva,  the  Big  Four  passed 
the  buck  to  their  foreign  min¬ 
isters  on  the  problem  of  a  free 
flow  of  information  and  gave 
us  a  sense  of  futility.  If  the 
four  most  powerful  men  in  the 
world  could  not  solve  it,  how 
could  their  subordinates  do  so? 

“I  think  that  for  our  time. 
I’ll  settle  for  ‘Porgy  and  Bess’ 
and  for  tourists  to  visit  cer¬ 
tain  marked  places  open  to 
them  by  the  Communists,”  he 
added.  “If  a  correspondent 
comes  out  and  writes  the  truth, 
he  cannot  go  back  —  witness 
Harrison  Salisbury  of  the  New 
York  Times.  In  the  meantime', 
keep  the  balloons  flying!” 

Keep  Press  Freedom 

Last  speaker  was  Max  Beer, 
United  Nations  correspondent 
for  the  .Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung 
of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  who  re¬ 
marked  that  it  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  that  freedom 
of  the  press  be  maintained  in 
the  free  world.  He  said  it  is 
threatened  here,  in  Latin 
America,  India  and  some  other 
parts  of  our  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

“The  greatest  victory  the 
Communists  could  win  would 
be  the  disappearance  of  our 
free  press,  our  first  line  of  de¬ 
fense,”  said  Dr.  Beer.  “For  10 


Mr.  Wierzbianski  said  Ifr 
Considine’s  pessimism  w  a  i 
wrongly  placed. 

“Any  effort  we  make  meets 
with  good  reception,  builds  re¬ 
sistance  among  our  powerful 
allies  behind  the  curtain,”  he 
asserted.  “Even  now  the  Com- 
munist  governments  are  on  the 
defensive  and  are  less  cruel  u 
the  people  build  up  resistance. 
The  original  sin  of  the  UN  waa 
to  try  to  compromise  water  and 
Are.  Let  us  never  try  com¬ 
promise.” 

Mr.  Stranski  felt  “Porgy  and 
Bess”  had  important  impact  by 
giving  enslaved  people  a  cbanff 
for  pro- Western  demonstration 
but  Mr.  Lyons  doubted  it 
properly  represents  American 
life  in  general  and  should  not 
have  been  sent  unless  it  waa 
part  of  an  entertainment  pack¬ 
age.  Mr.  Stranski  felt  that  we 
should  broadcast  good  news  and 
bad,  truthfully  and  objectively, 
to  achieve  real  results. 

Appeal  to  Youth 

Dr.  Beer  urged  special  em¬ 
phasis'  be  placed  on  an  apped 
to  youth.  Mr.  lonescu  poinM 
to  instances  in  which  young 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
signified  they  fight  for  freedom 
and  expect  the  West  to  fulfill 
its  duty  in  the  same  fight 

Mr.  Considine  moved  that  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  try  to  get 
duplicates  of  Tass  dispatches 
and  supply  broadcast  and  bal¬ 
loon  services  with  corrections 
of  lies  in  the  Tass  copy. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  it  was  agreed  that  press 
freedom  is  indivisible  and  that 
the  fight  for  it  should  be  car¬ 
ried  on  everywhere — on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

C.  D.  Jackson  of  Time,  Int, 
former  special  assistant  to 
President  Eisenhower  on  psy¬ 
chological  warfare,  gave  a  talk 
at  the  opening  of  a  “Freedom 
of  the  Press”  exhibition  by  the 
exile  press  grroup  preceding  the 
dinner  and  panel.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  the  exile 
press  in  the  free  world  will  go 
on  tour  of  the  United  States 
next  month  under  sponsorship 
of  the  Crusade  for  Ehirope. 


curtain  a  message  to  our  allies 
behind  the  curtain  that  we  are 
not  deserting  them,”  added 
Mr.  Talbert.  “We  are  thus 
keeping  alive  the  spirit  of 
freedom.  If  we  let  them  back 
us  out  in  Eastern  Europe,  we 
have  lost  a  terrifically  im¬ 
portant  battle.  Instead  of  stop¬ 
ping  this  work,  we  should 
multiply  it  by  three  or  four.” 
George  lonescu,  a  Roumanian 

70 


years,  the  United  Nations  has 
done  nothing  about  freedom  of 
information.  Albania,  Rou- 
mania,  Bulgaria  and  Spain 
were  admitted  to  the  UN  in 
spite  of  their  press  censorship. 

Western  powers  expressed  no 
doubt  about  the  qualifications 
of  Spain  for  membership.” 

After  the  brief  talks  by  the 
panelists,  there  was  a  spirited 
discussion  session. 
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“First,”  he  said,  “in  talking 
about  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  we  ought  to  recognize 
that  the  Russian  people  are  no 
more  responsible  for  their 
plight  than  the  Poles  or  Rou¬ 
manians  and  other  captive 
peoples. 

“Second,”  continued  Mr.  Ly¬ 
ons,  “one  of  the  great  menaces 
is  the  growing  tide  of  tourists 
to  Russia  because  when  they 


Passport  Denied 

Washington  4 
The  State  Department  has  re  B 
fused  a  passport  to  Allen  Max,  I 
New  York  Daily  Worker  min-  ■ 
aging  editor,  who  wants  to  at*  I 
tend  the  20th  congress  of  the  ■ 
Communist  Party  in  Moscow.  ■ 
The  department  holds  the  tnp  I 
might  further  the  communist  ■ 
cause  in  the  United  States.  B  Sjh 


Promotion  men 


IT’S  PROMOTION 
CONTEST  TIME! 


.  .  .  and  this  year  we’ve  made  it  easier  I 

than  ever  for  you  to  submit  entries  in  I 

the  annual  E&P  Newspaper  Promotion  I 

Contest.  After  conferring  with  the  I 

NNPA,  the  rules  have  been  simplified  ] 

— and  separate  award  groups  for  the 
metropolitan  dailies  and  the  smaller 
papers  have  been  established.  And, 
we’ve  moved  the  deadline  back  to  April 
1,  to  give  you  more  time. 

So  start  going  through  your  files,  get 
out  your  scrapbooks,  tear  those  tear 
sheets !  Get  your  portfolios,  scrapbooks 
or  presentations  ready  now.  Submit  as 
many  entries  as  you  like.  Remember, 
you  can’t  win  awards  if  you  don’t  enter 
the  contest! 

Winning  an  E&P  Promotion  Award 
can  be  a  really  special  plug  for  your 
newspaper.  So  get  your  entries  to¬ 
gether  and  ship  them  off  to  Leon 
McNeil  at  the  Cleveland  Press  in  the 
1956  convention  city.  And  may  the  best 
promotion  win! 

Sobiit  your  entries  now— deadline  April  1. 


EditordPuWisher 


iJewsipaper 

promotion 

\  Contest 


Here  are  the  new,  simplified  rules  . 


CLASSIFICATIONS: 

1.  National  Advartising  Promo¬ 
tion 

2.  Ritail  Aihortiting  Promotion 

3.  Claasificd  Advertising  Pro. 
iNtion 

4.  Circulation  Promotion 

5.  Puttie  Strvict  Promotion 


1.  Contest  is  open  to  all  daily 
■wwtpapers  in  the  U.  S. 
end  Canada;  entries  must  he 
postmarked  no  later  than 
April  1,  1956,  and  shipped 
to  Leon  McNeil,  Promotioa 
Manager,  Cleveland  Press, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

NOTE:  Do  not  send  entries 
to  EOnOR  ft  PUBUSHER, 

2.  Entries  in  each  classification 
■ey  consist  of  a  single  ad¬ 


vertisement,  complete  cam¬ 
paign,  a  scries,  direct  mail, 
presentations,  or  a  complete 
year's  promotion  program. 
IMPORTANT:  Continuing  pro¬ 
grams  or  copy  themes  will 
not  be  eligible  if  they  have 
previously  won  first  award. 

3.  Judges  will  consider  film 
strips,  novelties,  TV  slides, 
tear  sheets,  or  any  type  of 
presentations.  Entries  should 
be  submitted  in  portfolio, 
scrapbook  or  any  convenient 
form. 

4.  All  entries  should  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  name  of  newspaper, 
classification  designation  (sec 
above),  and  circulation  group 
(over  50,000  or  under  50,- 
000).  Make  as  many  entries 
as  you  like.  Where  RMrc 
than  one  entry  is  submitted 
in  a  given  classification,  each 


entry  must  be  labeled,  as  in¬ 
dicated. 

5.  No  entries  will  be  returned, 
except  upon  request.  Entrln 
not  returned  will  become  the 
nucleus  of  a  continuing 
library  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion. 


A  First  Prixe  and  two 
Honorable  Mention  Awards 
will  be  made  in  each  classi¬ 
fication,  for  each  circulation 
group.  A  Grand  Award  will 
be  presented  for  the  “best 
in  show.” 

In  case  of  a  tic,  duplicate 
awards  will  be  nude. 

Judging  will  take  place  in 
the  convention  city,  and 
awards  presented  at  the  1956 
NNPA  convention. 


m 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


New  Book  on  Telling 
How.  So  What 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUard 


Not  only  space,  time,  and  in-  Marketing  and  Merchandising; 
adequate  educational  prepara-  and  Governmental  Controls  of 
tion  within  newsrooms  make  it  Advertising, 
difficult  —  and  expensive  —  to  As  an  addendum,  Mr.  Simon 
place  news  of  overt  acts  in  a  has  included  a  lively  discus- 
perspective  that  gives  it  mean-  sion  of  the  current  anti-trust 
TV/1  T  T  O  remedial  impact.  Even  suit  against  the  advertising  in- 

Lt/  #IV*  ri Ck'ii')  1  vD  tlflt  when  reporters  hold  masters’  dustry  as  it  stood  at  the  time 

rr  rr  degrees  in  social  science,  a  the  book  went  to  press. 

sorry  gap  yawns  between  of  particular  interest  to 
knowledge  stored  up  in  the  newspaper  ad  executives  is  tiie 
campus  experience  and  the  chapter  on  Advertising  Censor- 
and  its  slow  cure  understand-  hurly-burly  workings  of  that  ship  and  Refusal  of  Advertis- 
able,  and  democracy  attainable,  knowledge  in  the  poverty,  ing.  Commenting  on  variations 
If  a  man  loved  a  woman  riches,  finance,  machiavellian-  in  newspapers’  censorship  of 
enough  to  marry  her  and  live  ism,  and  laboratories  that  twist,  ads,  Mr.  Simon  writes  in  part: 
with  her  for  25  years,  what  often  darkly,  in  the  kaleido-  are  more  n- 

Years  ago  I  covered  the  really  happened  and  why?  scope  of  life.  bust  and  selective  in  their  ac- 

story  of  a  farm-town  mother  what  forces  of  social  unrest.  Usually  thoughtful  experience  ceptibility  standards  than 
who  abandoned  her  baby  in  economic  change,  and  psychiatry  bridges  the  gap.  And  the  others.  The  markets  and  types 

made  him  hate  her  enough  to  president  of  the  Association  of  readers  reached  by  indi¬ 
kill  her?  Not  merely  how  for  Education  in  Journalism  vidual  newspapers  vary  . 
much  juvenile  delinquency — or  reported  at  the  last  convention  The  stronger  papers  are  best 
nations’  fear  of  lost  security,  on  the  quiet  trend  in  some  able  to  stand  fast  against  the 


NEWS  BEHIND  THE  HEADLINES. 
By  Sidney  Kobre.  Tallahassee,  Florida: 
Book  Store,  Florida  State  University. 
204  pp.  $3. 


her 

one  of  Chicago’s  best  hotels. 
To  the  tiny  dress  she’d  pinned 
a  $5  dollar  bill  and  a  note  ex¬ 
plaining: 


quiet  trend  in  some  able  to  stand  fast  against  the 
Too  poor  to  give  this  won-  or  problems  or  hopes  of  our  journalism  schools  to  require  lure  of  advertising  income  from 


news  -  experienced  journalism  questionable  advertising.” 
teachers  to  each  keep  abreast  Mr.  Simon’s  chapter  on  Co- 
of  one  or  two  different  back-  operative  Advertising  and  Al- 
ground  fields,  working  the  ma-  lowances  is  a  clear,  non-legal 
terial  of  cultural  courses  spe-  discussion  of  the  pitfalls  that 


derful  baby  the  right  chance,  atomic  age,  but  why,  how,  and 
Will  a  good  couple  adopt  her?  what  to  do  about  it,  even  slow 
It  breaks  my  heart.”  ly.  That  today  is  the  news. 

There  were  several  news 
possibilities.  One  might  be: 

“Farm  Girl  Abandons  Babe  in  And  that  is  what  Professor  cifically  into  Reporting,  Editing,  await  the  unwary  ad  manager 

Loop  Hotel,”  with  natural  or  Sidney  Kobre  of  Florida  State  and  Editorial  Writing  courses,  of  a  newspaper, 

unnatural  implications.  My  University  writes  about  in  this  In  that  way,  the  academic  Apparently  the  author  tack- 

desk  covered  the  story  played  book.  News  will  never  again  bridge  is  spanned  —  and  the  jgjj  ^bis  monumental  work  only 

in  our  lifetime  be  simple.  The  perspective  value  of  background  after  years  of  experience, 

world  no  longer  is  a  loose  as-  is  made  a  collegiate  habit  of  Acknowledged  as  one  of  the 

sortment  of  isolated  countries;  thought.  country’s  leading  specialists  in 

it  is  a  united  globe  of  2  and  A  competent  book  that  advertising  and  marketing  law, 
1/3  billion  persons,  their  planet  throws  new  emphasis  on  needs  he  is  counsel  for  many  adver- 

criss-crossed  by  interdependent  for  news-background,  and  on  rising  and  marketing  agencies 

channels  of  trade.  Choke  any  ways  to  effect  it,  is  valuable,  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Cana- 

one  of  them  and  you  hurt  This  is  a  competent  book — a 

others.  Cut  off  a  significant  contribution. 


inside  with  interviews  with 
child  welfare  specialists.  Jane 
Addams  was  running  Hull 
House  then,  and  she  said  fine 
things  about  poverty  and 
mother-love  and  a  mistaken 
sense  of  sacrifice. 

William  Fielding  Ogburn,  the 
sociologist,  explained  more,  and 


da. 


the  hotel  housekeeper  pointed  number  and  you  upset  the  econ- 


out  to  me  that  the  dress  was 
hand-made — “carefully,  lovingly 
done.”  The  mother  was  de¬ 
tained  at  the  railroad  station. 
The  “welfare  and  sociology”  of 
her  baby  were  kindly  ex¬ 
plained  to  her.  And  she  took 
the  tot  back  home,  wiser  and 
with  a  new  outlook,  and  new 
hope. 


omy  of  the 
Readers  want 


entire  world, 
to  know  what 


Theodore  A.  Serrill,  general 
manager,  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
has  called  this  book  “An  ex- 


News  and  its  basic  treatment 
by  good  papers  doesn’t  change 
much.  Merely  techniques  change, 
and  fashions  in  news.  On  the 


Books  Received 


HERBLOCK’S  HERE  AND  NOW 


cartoons  and  30,000  words  of  text 


Advertisings  Marketing 

happened,  of  course— but  also  Law  Book  Excellent  Job  cellent  contribution  to  the  li- 
why  it  happened,  so  they  can  brary  of  any  layman  or  lawyer 

go  to  sleep  at  night.  ^aw  for  advertising  and  working  in  the  field  of  adver- 

Professor  Kobre  analyzes  the  marketing.  By  Morton  j.  Simon,  rising.” 
social  roots  of  violence  and  ^  ’  This  book  is  must  reading  for 

failure.  He  discusses  the  any  editor  or  reporter  cover- 

sociology  and  economics  of  If  you  produce,  buy,  or  sell  ing  the  advertising  and  market- 


ADVERTISING  COPY  AND  COM 
MUNICATION.  By  S.  Watson  Dust 
New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.. 
545  pp.  $7.  A  richly  illustrated  bool 
on  both  the  theory  and  practice  of 
advertising.  Specialized  types  of  cof* 
are  dealt  with. 


crime,  then  turns  to  destructive  advertising,  this  book  should  be  ing  fields  for  their  respective 
influences  of  life  behind  prison  among  your  priceless  reference  publications.  — R.  B.  Mcl. 
walls.  Of  course,  Professor  works. 

Kobre’s  field  is  the  press,  not  Written  primarily  for  the  ad- 
academically  the  social  sciences,  vertising  man  who  is  more  con- 

He  copiously  quotes  news  cerned  with  creative  problems  o  _  , 

front  cover  of  E&P’s  February  stories  that  place  overt  news  in  than  with  the  deceptive  morass  Herbert  Block.  New  York:  Siw* 
nth  issue,  Basil  L.  (“Stuffy”)  its  voder  tapestry  of  patho-  that  is  the  law  of  advertising  “:L^'*’Sul^of  Zk ’contain^lJ 
Walters  of  the  Knight  News-  logical  cause  and  therapeutic  and  marketing,  here  is  an 
papers  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  etc.,  social  treatment.  He  cites  his  easy-to-read  tome  that  readily 
is  quoted  as  telling  his  foreigrn  own  newspaper  experience  and  makes  available  a  well-inte- 
correspondents,  “Dig  for  signifi-  pertinent  observations  of  lead-  grated  compilation  and  ex- 
cance,  write  it  interestingly,  and  log  editors.  planation  of  the  law  as  it  per- 

report  not  only  the  what  but  the  He  examines  the  current  use  tains  to  these  fields. 
why,  the  how,  and  the  mean-  of  pictures  to  pre.sent  back-  The  author,  a  member  of 
ing.”  ground  vividly  and  clearly;  and  the  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  CAREERS  IN  JOURNALISM.  ^ 

A  man  kills  the  wife  he’s  makeup  techniques  to  insert  Federal,  and  FCC  Bars,  has  '’y .  Laurence  R.  Campbell.  Chiop 
been  married  to  for  25  years,  brief  background  where  it  will  covered  every  phase  of  the  law  ^2”20.  ^"This"^compac"t"'*^k  seeki 
A  deadline  confines  the  first  illumine  factual  reporting.  He  as  affecting  advertising  in  five  guide  groping  youngsters  who  thi»i 
story  to  crime  and  blood  and  case-studies  news  of  divorce,  over-all  segments:  The  Adver-  are  interested  m  journalism.  M 

the  treatment  of  our  aged,  and  riser  and  the  Advertising 
news  of  atomic  research  for  Agency;  The  Property  Law  of 
both  war  and  peace  and  medi-  Advertising;  Operational  Legal 
cine.  Problems  of  Advertising; 


arrest.  But  there’s  more  story 
than  that,  next  day  and  next 
week,  if  papers  are  to  make 
righteousness  readable,  crime 


vice  by  men  like  Palmer  Hoyt  of  ^ 
Denver  Post;  Sylvester  Weaver,  NY 
tional  Broadcasting  Company:  Elon  t 
Borton,  Advertising  Federation  ■ 
America,  and  James  Byron  of  WBAr 
TV  give  the  little  handbook  authort? 
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Terry’s  new  love — TattoO  Folly  I 

From  an  off-track  airstrip  at  Luzon  in  Landing  at  Luzon,  Terry  meets  more 
the  Philippines,  a  bearded  American,  RQ.  than  he  bargained  for— Tattoo  Folly,  the 
Folly,  supplied  US  Intelligence  w  ith  inside  exotic  daughter  of  the  suspected  spy. 

dope  on  the  Chinese  Reds.  Only  one  thing  Her  father  is  crafty,  cruel,  diabolically 
was  wrong  — the  reports  were  too  good!  clever.  But  she’s  as  beautiful  as  Mandarin 
So  the  Bureau  of  False  Whiskers  sus-  moonlight ...  her  lips  taste  as  clean  and 

pected  Folly  was  in  cahoots  with  top  Red  salty  as  the  sea... and  in  no  time  at  all 

brass. . .feared  he  was  using  the  old  spy  Tattoo’s  charm  has  Terry  talking  poetry! 

trick  of  giving  accurate  chit-chat  on  small  Everybody  loves  a  love  affair... and 
matters,  but  at  the  right  time  would  pull  Terry’s  latest  will  have  his  loyal  readers 

a  double-cross  with  the  wrong  steer.  tingling  with  excitement . . .  add  enthusi- 

Intelligence  assigned  Captain  Terence  astic  fans  and  following.  The  new  episode 
Lee  to  investigate ...  gave  him  an  elderly  is  a  circulation  lifter! 

Phone,  wire,  or  write  today  for  proofs 
and  prices  on  — 

TERRY  and  the  Pirates 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 

Syndicate,  Inc.,  News  Building,  New  York 

Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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SYNDICATES 


Religious  Motif  Strong 
For  Lenten  Season 


.  .  .  She  answered:  T  j  ‘i 

“Dear  Bill  with  the  Bill:  If  llOllOS  JJUVS 
you  are  swallowing  this  ‘I  left  ^  ,  *> 

my  wallet  in  my  pants’  bit,  you  I  .irYiPI 
must  have  left  your  brains  in  -L”v>Wo^ 

your  other  head.”  <7^^  AAA 

Mrs.  Phillips’  twin  sister,  •  OUjUUU 


By  James  L.  Collings 

Two  columns  on  religion  and  sorceresses,  the  concubines,  the 
a  special  series  on  biblical  businesswomen,  the  women  in 
women  are  among  the  offerings  politics,  the  heroines,  the  mur- 
this  Lenten  season.  derers.” 

NEA  Service  reports  it  has  Mrs.  Deen,  for  many  years 


must  have  left  your  brains  in 
your  other  head.” 

Mrs.  Phillips’  twin  sister, 
Mrs.  Jules  Lederer,  writes  a 
lovelorn  column,  too  —  for  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times.  (E&P,  Feb. 
11,  page  66.) 


Lima,  Ohio 

Freedom  Newspapers  (R.  c. 
Hoiles  and  Associates)  added  a 
twelfth  paper  this  week  with 
the  purchase  of  the  Lima  Nem, 


•sinesswomen,  the  women  in  Drummer  Bailey  the  purchase  of  the  Lima  Nem 

litics,  the  heroines,  the  mur-  xhe  National  Guard  has  been  evening  (34,000)  and  Sunday 

added  to  the  list  of  “Beetle  (36,000). 

Mrs.  Deen,  for  many  years  Bailey”  fans,  according  to  a  The  new  owners  will  take 


available  a  new  column  by  Dr.  a  columnist  and  woman’s-page  King  Features  spokesman,  who  possession  of  the  property  Feb. 


Robert  L.  Dieffenbacher  called  editor  on  the  Fort  IForf A  (Tex.)  writes:  28  under  tt 

“Thinking  It  Over — for  Lent,”  Press,  also  broadcasts  a  weekly  “Recently  the  Colorado  Na- 

five  tinnes  a  week.  When  Lent  is  radio  prograin  from  her  home  Guard  asked  permission  York  broker 


28  under  terms  of  the  deal 
arranged  by  Allen  Kander,  New 


over,  the  column  will  be  re-  xuca  xur  liic  um/tv  witii  ,  w  ramo  ra-f  Mnrf  av  o  puce  in 

named  “Thinking  It  Over.”  a  series  of  stories  on  biblical  repro  uce  s  neighborhood  of  $2,750,000, 

The  clergyman-lecturer,  says  women  she  wrote  for  her  Walker  s  drawngs  in  a  recruit-  ^ trustees  of  the 


Idea  for  the  book  started  with 


The  purchase,  at  a  price  in 


NEA,  “presents  a  quiet,  home-  column.  Releases  are  illustrated,  booklet  they  were  prepar-  estate  of  the  late  L.  S.  Galvin, 
ly  approach  to  fundamental  n  daughter  and  wife’;  from 

philosophical  and  religious  con-  r  an  Buren  Breeze  “Permission  was  granted.  No  Wayne  Galvin,  general  man- 

cepts.”  Abigail  'Van  Buren  is  the  sooner  had  the  booklet  appeai-ed  ager ;  and  from  a  group  of  local 

Dr.  Dieffenbacher  studied  P®*'  name  for  a  breezy,  earthy  than  the  National  Guards  of  stockholders, 

mining  engineering  after  being  writer,  Mrs.  Pauline  Phillips,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  wrote  Other  Hoiles  newspapers  are 

plant  manager  of  a  chemical  called  Po-Po  by  her  friends,  in  asking  if  they  can  use  the  ^h®  Southwest, 

company  at  17,  NEA  claims,  Phillips  early  this  year  same  drawings.  Answer  again  • 

then  quit  an  engineering  career  started  a  column,  “Dear  Abby,”  affiraiative.  IVpw  I..«»nten  Theme 

to  study  for  the  ministry.  He  m  her  hometown  paper,  the  San  «Looks  as  though  Bailey’s  Na<?hviitp  T^nn 

is  serving  on  panels  of  the  ranctsco  rontc  e.  drumming  up  future  barracks  tv,  tvt  a  •;/  r 

American  Arbitration  Associa-  McNaught  Syndicate  thought  »>  The  NashvtUe  Tennessean  u 

tion.  enough  of  the  product  to  sign  basing  its  sixth  annual  pre- 

♦  *  *  Mrs.  Phillips  to  a  long-term  ‘Madcaps’  Release 

S.  George  Little,  president,  contract.  She  goes  national  owner  of  Edi-  JJltLvS 


NEA,  “presents  a  quiet,  home-  column.  Releases  are  illustrated, 
ly  approach  to  fundamental  1/  n  n 

philosophical  and  religious  con-  ^  Buren  Breeze 

cepts.”  Abigail  'Van  Buren  is  the 


American  Arbitration  Associa 
tion. 


drumming  up  future  barracks 


^Madcaps'  Release 


New  Lenten  Theme 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
The  Nashville  Tennessean  is 
basing  its  sixth  annual  pre- 
Easter  series  on  the  theme, 
“God’s  Teachers.”  They  will 


General  Features  Corp.,  says 

his  shop  has  ready  for  March  Abby  is  a  right  sharp  gal 
11  release  a  “Gems  of  Faith”  with  a  right  sharp  word.  When 


eb  27  Jerry  Langell_  owner  of  Edi-  describe  the  goals,  preparation. 

Abb,  Is  a  right  sharp  gal  ^ra  Syndicate  of  Cleveland,  ad-  study  hablta.  methods  of  te«l,. 

_ j  Vises  the  release  date  on  ‘Base-  ine  and  research,  results  and 


weekly  column  by  Joshua  Gold-  she  received  this  letter:  .  .  . 


berg,  U.  S.  Navy  chaplain. 


“Dear  Abby:  I’m  a  law  stu- 


vises  the  release  date  on  ‘Base-  (ng  and  research,  results  and 
ball’s  Immortal  Madcaps’  has  personalities  of  21  persons, 
been  changed  from  March  1  to  ^ 

immediate. 


“Goldberg  writes  entirely  dent  at  Stanford  and  I  get  an  ‘  R/iv 

from  personal  experience,”  Mr.  allowance.  I  have  a  friend  (if  l^OUgar  ^peeas  Duy 

Little  said,  “making  his  column  you  want  to  call  him  that),  but  Excellence  Award  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

a  recorded  account  of  his  con-  whenever  we  are  together  I’m  Philip  Hind,  Vancouver  Sun 

tacts  with  people  of  all  faiths  the  one  who  pays  the  tab.  His  The  Patchogue  (N.Y.)  Ad-  newspaperboy,  sped  over  his 
all  over  the  world.  allowance  is  far  more  liberal  vance  won  the  General  Excel-  loute  at  record  speed  when  cus- 

“He  is  a  leading  member  of  mine,  but  he  always  says  lence  Award  in  its  class  (cir-  tomers  reported  a  cougar  had 

the  American  rabbinate  who  for  ^®  ^®^*  wallet  in  his  other  culation  of  3,000  or  over)  in  been  seen  in  the  vicinity.  But 
manv  vears  has  taken  a  nromi-  Pants.  What  gives?” — Bill  with  the  annual  competition  of  the  he  didn’t  miss  a  customer,  the 


many  years  has  taken  a  promi-  Pants.  v 

nent  role  in  religious  affairs,  ^^® 

here  and  abroad,  resulting  in 

his  close  association  with  and  — « 

first-hand  knowledge  of  foreign 

customs  and  habits.”  Ijg 

Mr.  Goldberg  served  in  both  A1  1  ^ 

world  wars.  '  "Nj 


New  York  Press  Association.  Sun  reports. 


^  THE  OOPS  WILL  1 
;  FIND  rr  WITH  ALL 
THOSE  BLOODSTAINS 
u  IN  IT?  THEV'LL 
^^OOME  HERE.^ 


"  ITS  ^ 

parked 

IN  THE 
^AU^V^ 


r  THE  OOPS  WILL  1 
FIND  IT  WITH  ALL 

•  THOSE  Bloodstains 
IN  iT»  they’ll 

V.COME  HERE  ^ 


''.rs  1 

l^kRKED 
IN  TNE 
ALLEYS 


^  THE  OOPS  WILL 

RNO  rr/  theyLl 

^  GOME  HERE.  / 


The  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  is  sponsoring  “Wom¬ 
en  of  the  Bible,”  a  special  series 
by  Mrs.  Edith  Deen,  Texas 
newspaperwoman.  There  are  52 
chapters,  designed  for  once-a- 
week  use. 

The  feature,  according  to  the 
syndicate,  “is  a  feminine'  por¬ 
trait  gallery  unsurpassed  in 
world  literature.  All  the  women 
of  importance  are  here — the 
saints  and  the  harlots,  the  faith¬ 
ful  wives  and  mothers  and  the 
unfaithful,  the  queens,  the 


Kbg  U  S.  P«l.  on  ; 
®  19S*  fc, 

,  Tl»e  Chicago  Tribune! 


V  8.  fin 
.  TW  Tril 


OUTI  GORE — Following  up  vigorous  protest  against  gory  detail  in  the  Dick  Tracy  strip  for  Feb.  20-25,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Theron  Liddle  of  the  Deseret  News  and  Salt  Lake  Telegram  had  Art  Director  Charles  A.  Nicka*' 
son  Jr.  take  pen  in  hand  and  delate  bloody  stuff.  From  left  to  right  panels  show  (e)  original  version  (b) 
syndicate's  own  cleanup  (c)  editor's  final  touch. 
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MAKE  FRIENDS 


.  ~'X  ' 


Dad’s  reading  his  favorite  columnist.  Moms  looking  over  the 
new  recipes  and  thinking  about  sending  for  that  smart  new 
dress  pattern.  Junior’s  absorbed  in  the  exploits  of  his  favorite 
adventure  strip  hero.  Sis  has  found  the  answer  to  her  own 
dating  problem  in  today’s  advice  to  the  lovelorn. 

The  family  knows  it  can  find  an  amazing  variety  of  features— 
some  tailored  to  individual  interests,  some  that  appeal  to  all— 
every  day  in  the  newspaper.  This  newspaper  is  among  friends. 


The  Best  Features  Make  the  Best  Friends 


F.  J.  Nicht,  general  sales  manager 
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Canadian  MEs 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


on  circulation.  Taking  part  in 
the  panel  discussion  were  C.  M. 
Fellman,  North  Bay  (Ont.) 
Nugget;  C.  B.  Schmidt,  Kitche- 
ner-Waterloo  (Ont.)  Record; 
and  William  Metcalfe,  Winni¬ 
peg  (Man.)  Free  Press.  All 
felt  that  the  listings  and  news 
should  be  kept  to  a  minimum, 
that  providing  both  listings  and 
news  comment  is  a  public  serv¬ 
ice,  and  that  the  high  percent¬ 
age  of  readership  could  be  seen 
in  the  deluge  of  telephone  calls 
when  program  listings  were 
wrong  due  to  revisions  arriving 
too  late  at  the  paper  for  in¬ 
cluding  in  the  listings.  Few 
Canadian  papers  do  not  run  any 
listings  and  few  charge  for 
listings. 

Foreign  Features  Suggested 

Harold  Vaughan,  Windsor 
Daily  Star,  explained  with  dia¬ 
grams  and  pictures  the  latest 
revisions  made  to  that  news¬ 
paper’s  newsroom.  The  paper 
with  78,000  daily  circulation 
and  five  editions  uses  a  func¬ 
tional  layout  which  puts  edi¬ 
tors  within  talking  distance  of 
each  other  and  provides  for 


conveyor  belt  delivery  of  copy 
from  slot-man  on  horseshoe 
newsdesk  to  composing  room. 

How  to  brighten  up  and  at¬ 
tract  more  readers  for  foreign 
news  featured  the  Saturday  ses¬ 
sion.  Taking  part  in  the  panel 
discussion  were  E.  C.  Phelan, 
Toronto  Globe  &  Mail;  Prof. 
Edgar  Mclnnes,  Canadian  In¬ 
stitute  of  International  Affairs, 
Toronto;  and  John  Dauphinee, 
Canadian  Press.  Skillful  news 
interpretation  was  impoi'tant, 
Mr.  Phelan  stated.  He  declared 
that  the  events  of  yesterday  and 
predictions  of  tomorrow  were 
as  important  to  readers  as  the 
news  of  today. 

As  a  consumer  of  news.  Prof. 
Mclnnes  felt  Canadian  papers 
were  not  giving  as  much  foreign 
news  as  they  ought  to.  He  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  press  is  in¬ 
dispensable  as  a  medium  of  in¬ 
formation  to  the  public.  “Un¬ 
less  the  press  supplies  the  in¬ 
formation  to  its  readers  it  is 
failing  as  an  essential  part  of 
our  democracy,”  he  asserted. 

Mr.  Dauphinee  reported  that 
Canadian  dailies  use  far  less 
foreign  news  than  they  receive 
from  the  wire  agencies.  He 
suggested  that  readers’  interest 
in  foreign  news  could  be  in¬ 
creased  by  more  human  interest 
stories  from  foreign  lands. 


SAN  DIEGO 's  BIGGER 


AIRCRAFT 

INDUSTRY 

Employment  level  in  1956 
to  exceed  10-year  high 


WORK  FORCE:  40,000 


WORK  BACKLOG:  ONE-AND- 
ONE-HALF  BILLION  DOLLARS 


San  Diego,  California  —  completely  isolated  from  outside 
influences  —  belongs  on  every  "A”  Schedule.  It  is  the 
largest  market  in  California  —  the  21st  in  the  Nation.  It 
is  still  growing.  San  Diego  is  reached  best  —  at  lowest 
cost  per  sale  —  by  the  "saturation”  coverage  of  the - 


Ifiin  Hifjo  Union 

AND 

Evening  Tribune 


SAN  DIIGO  CAlllOtNIA^ 


IS  rtf  f  1 A  y 


LEY  NEWSPAPERS 


15  *' Hometown”  Newspapers  Covering  Son  Diego,  California  —  Northern 
Illinois  —  Springfield,  Illinois  —  and  Greater  Los  Angeles  ...  Served 
by  the  COPLEY  Washington  Bureau  and  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST- HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 


tors'  Conference:  Left  to  right — Maurice  Allaire,  L'Action  Catholique, 
Quebec  City;  Fred  Barnes,  Victoria  (B.C.)  Colonist;  and  Tommy 
Morrison,  Welland  (Ont.)  Tribune. 


Others  taking  part  in  the 
discussion  included  Eric  Wells, 
Winnipeg  Tribune';  Marshall 
Yarrow,  Ottawa  Citizen; 
Charles  B.  Lynch,  Reuters,  New 
York;  and  Ben  Bassett,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  New  York. 

Interpretative  stories  for  edi¬ 
torial  pages  were  reported 
being  used  by  some  papers. 

Backgfround  material  on 
atomic  power  was  given  the 
CMEC  by  W.  J.  Bennett,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  government’s 
Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  Ltd. 
He  said  the  welcome  mat  is  out 
for  any  Canadian  newspaper¬ 
man  to  the  atomic  energy  plant 
at  Chalk  River,  Ont. 

Sports  Space  Squeezed 

Importance  of  the  sports  sec¬ 
tion  from  a  readership  as  well 
as  advertising  viewpoint  was 
discussed  by  Len  W.  Taylor, 
the  Kitcheher-Waterloo  Record; 
Jim  Vipond,  Toronto  Globe  & 
Mail;  and  Jim  Coleman,  former 
sports  columnist. 

Nearly  half  the  male  readers 
of  his  newspaper  are  constant 
sports  section  readers,  and  at 
least  10%  of  the  women  are, 
according  to  recent  surveys,  Mr. 
Taylor  reported. 

■The  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail 
sports  section  covers  27  kinds 
of  recreational  activities,  Mr. 
Vipond  noted. 

Mr.  Coleman  felt  that  from 
his  experience  a  sports  colum¬ 
nist  should  have  no  other  jobs 
to  do  but  a  daily  column,  and 
a  columnist  should  seldom  edi¬ 
torialize. 

Many  Canadian  papers  do 
not  allow  their  sports  writers 
to  accept  money  or  expense 
payments  for  coverage  of  dis¬ 
tant  sporting  eveYits,  it  was 
brought  out  in  the  discussion. 
A  survey  on  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Record  showed  that 
advertising  content  on  sports 
pages  had  increased  from  46.5% 
in  1947  to  57%  in  1955.  Other 
papers  also  reported  increasing 
demand  for  advertising  space 


on  the  sports  pages. 

Social  events  for  the  editors 
included  luncheons,  receptions 
and  dinners  by  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  City  of  Toronto,  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Exhibition,  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Railway,  Ca¬ 
nadian  Pacific  Railway,  Chry¬ 
sler  Corp.  of  Canada,  General 
Motors  of  Canada,  Ford  Motors 
of  Canada,  Imperial  Oil,  British 
American  Oil,  Women’s  Press 
Club,  T.  Eaton  Co.  Ltd.,  and  a 
Sunday  breakfast  by  Canada 
Wide  Feature  Service  Ltd.,  and 
entertainment  by  the  Toronto 
Men’s  Press  Club. 

Thomas  R.  Curran,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  United  Press  spoke  at 
the  Sunday  luncheon.  He  said 
Canadians  have  an  important 
role  to  play  in  South  America 
and  remarked  that  they  had 
made  wise  choices  of  their  am¬ 
bassadors  in  picking  French- 
Canadians  for  these  posts.  He 
suggested  that  Canada  should 
join  the  Organization  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States. 

o 

3  Plaques  Awarded 
To  Wilton  E.  Hall 

Anderson,  S.  C. 

Wilton  E.  Hall,  publisher  of 
the  Anderson  Independent  and 
Daily  Mail,  was  honored  with 
three  awards  Feb.  11  at  Clem- 
son,  S.  C.  The  awards  were  a 
plaque  from  the  Anderson 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a 
mounted  scroll  from  his  news¬ 
papers  radio-TV  and  printing 
plant  associates,  sigrned  by  all 
his  co-workers,  in  appreciation 
of  employe  benefits  which  total 
more  than  $1,000,000,  and  the 
“Man  of  the  South”  award  for 
1955. 

Leaders  from  eight  states 
were  in  the  group  of  500  at 
the  dinner.  Mr.  Hall  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  “a  spokesman  for  the 
New  South.”  The  “Man  of  the 
South”  award  was  presented  by 
Col.  Hubert  F.  Lee,  publisher 
of  Dixie  Business  Magazine. 
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sion.  This,  he  claimed,  was  a 
violation  of  the  plank  which 
says  “never  belong  to  any 
party”.  We  know  he  was  mis¬ 
taken.  A  newspaper  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  advising  the  elec¬ 
torate  who  it  considers  the  best  | 
man  in  the  field.  That  would 


A  Tradition 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

ing  ingredient,  in  my  opinion, 
which  makes  the  attachment  se¬ 
cure  is  the  feeling  that  their 

ail  vuv  xacava*  a.  aacav  Tvvuau 

vocation  is  impo  ’  ,  be  political  neutralism  and, 

essential,  to  a  rea  iz  .  .  also,  it  would  be  a  timid  evasion 

great  potentials  of  American  responsibility.  The  Post- 


Dispatch  record  in  this  respect 
is  sufficient  proof  of  its  de¬ 
tachment  from  party  affiliation. 
The  paper  supported  A1  Smith 

—  .  ...  „  for  the  presidency  in  1928,  Roo- 

concOT  for  profit  and  was  en-  ,32^  .;  ,33^ 

gaged  p^an  y  1  p  Roosevelt  in  ’40,  and  ’44,  Dewey 

tionof  tnvia.  in  ’48  and  Stevenson  in  '62. 

Now  I  am  far  from  suggest 


Such  a  feeling  would  die  of 
undernourishment,  I  am  sure, 
in  a  newspaper  shop  that  was 
motivated  by  an  over-riding 


ing  that  a  newspaper  has  no 
itason  to  be  entertaining  or 
amusing.  The  reader’s  natural 
interest  in  the  lighter  and  less 
consequential  features  of  the 
human  scene  cannot  be  despised, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  must  be 
satisfied.  What  I  do  urge,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  a  newspaper  that 
has  no  substance  at  its  core  is 
taking  a  frivolous  view  of  its 
place  in  society;  and  it  may  be 
risking  its  future. 

Grandfather’s  Platform 
The  Post-Dispatch  platform, 
written  by  my  grandfather  and 
first  published  on  April  10, 
1907,  has  been  carried  ever 
since  at  the  paper’s  masthead, 
and  with  your  indulgence  I 
shall  read  it: 

“/  know  that  my  retirement 
will  make  no  difference  in 
it$  cardinal  principles;  that 
it  unll  always  fight  for  pro¬ 
gress  and  reform,  never 
tolerate  injustice  or  corrup¬ 
tion,  always  fight  dema¬ 
gogues  of  all  parties,  never 
belong  to  any  party,  al¬ 
ways  oppose  privileged 
classes  and  public  plunder¬ 
ers,  never  lack  sympathy 
with  the  poor,  always  re¬ 
main  devoted  to  the  public 
welfare;  never  he  satisfied 
with  merely  printing  news; 


Each  of  these  decisions  was 
reached  after  exhaustive  and,  I 
might  add,  exhausting  discus¬ 
sion  by  the  editor  with  his  most 
trusted  advisers.  For  all  their 
pains,  however,  in  1940  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Wendell  Willkie’s  en¬ 
tourage,  perhaps  mistaking  in¬ 
dependence  for  vacillation, 
compared  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Post-Dispatch  to  a  Mexican 
jumping  bean.  Despite  later  re¬ 
pudiation  by  Mr.  Willkie,  the 
phrase  lingered  on  for  some 
time. 

Independence  Shown 
We  welcome  this  sort  of 
criticism  that  uses  our  platform  1 
as  a  frame  of  reference.  It  is  I 
our  standard,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  phase  of  our  serious  i 
editorial  of  news  effort  that ! 
cannot  be  measured  by  it.  ' 
To  illustrate  the  injunction 
“Never  belong  to  any  party”,  1 
there  is,  for  instance,  a  volu¬ 
minous  file  in  the  reference 
room  which  testifies  to  the  pa¬ 
per’s  exposure  of  corruption  in 
the  Department  of  Internal 
Revenue  during  the  Truman  ad¬ 
ministration.  ’There  is  an  equal¬ 
ly  voluminous  file  of  disclosures 
on  the  dubious  Dixon-Yates 
maneuvers  of  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration.  Both  of  these  may 


be  taken  to  reflect  independ- 
always  be  drastically  inde-  ence.  But  they  also  are  respon- : 
pendent,  never  be  afraid  to  sive  to  the  admonition  “Never 
attack  wrong,  whether  by  be  satisfied  with  merely  print- 
predatory  plutocracy  or  pre-  ing  news". 

1  datory  poverty.  I  cannot  refrain  from  men-  ^ 

1  Joseph  Pulitzer”  tioning  that  the  Post-Dispatch  | 

In  the  43  years  that  my  paper  in  the  coun- , 

I  father  directed  the  destiny  of  publish  the  verbatim  text 

*  the  Post-Dispatch  the  platform  Dixon-Yates  contract, 

i  was  his  touchstone.  And  it  is  Naturally,  we  have  not  ne-  j 

‘  mine.  The  words  of  the  plat-  fleeted  by  any  means  the  local  1 

i  form  are  comparable  to  those  scene.  | 

J  on  a  monument  of  granite  Beginning  in  the  spring  of  1 

which  the  tides  of  time  will  not  ^^®  Post-Dispatch  pub- 

offace.  lished  a  series  of  13  full-page 

A  reader  once  called  us  to  articles  under  the  title  “Pro- 
Mk  for  what  he  regarded  as  I^ecay?  —  St.  Louis 

»  departure  from  the  platform  Must  Choose”.  It  was  a  vivid 
l>«cau8e  we  had  supported  massive  attack  on  urban 

candidates  of  the  same  political  decay,  calculated  to  awaken  the 
Pnrty  several  times  in  succes-  {Continued  on  page  78) 
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A  Tradition 

(Continued  from  page  77) 

indifferent  and  to  grive  new 
courage  to  the  citizens  already 
alive  to  the  dangers  of  stagna¬ 
tion. 

The  theme  “Progress  or  De¬ 
cay”  became  a  community  sym¬ 
bol  and  civic  apathy  gave  way 
to  civic  vitality.  Since  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  these  articles  major 
signs  of  progress  are  today 
evident. 

A  vital,  often  indispensable, 
catalyst  in  the  success  of  such 
journalistic  undertakings  was 
the  initiative,  encouragement 
and  active  participation  of  my 
father,  Joseph  Pulitzer.  His 
leadership  as  editor  was  un¬ 
questioned.  In  part,  it  was  a 
consequence  of  many  investiga¬ 
tions,  exposes  or  public  services 
which  stemmed  from  his  sug¬ 
gestions. 

‘The  Yellow  Peril’ 

A  constant  flow  of  memo¬ 
randa  on  bright  yellow  paper, 
habitually  used  by  J.  P.,  reached 
the  desk  of  his  associates.  These 
often  contained  ideas — for  a 
feature  story,  for  an  editorial, 
for  some  refinement  of  style, 
for  tracking  some  gold  nugget 
in  the  news  or  for  what  might 
later  become  a  major  campaign. 

The  yellow  memos  from  J.  P. 
were  often  received  in  quantity 
and  animated  so  many  activities 
that  they  become  known  as  “the 
yellow  peril.”  The  editor  in¬ 
sisted,  however,  that  his  sug¬ 
gestions  be  considered  on  their 
merits  as  he  wanted  and 
achieved  results  by  recommen¬ 
dation,  suggestion  and  persua¬ 
sion  rather  than  by  compulsion. 
Only  rarely  would  he  send  what 
he  termed  a  “J.  P.  Must”. 

Joseph  Pulitzer  respected  the 
intellectual  independence  of 
members  of  the  staff  and  so  he 
scrupulously  refrained  from 
asking  an  editorial  writer  to 
write  a  piece  which  the  writer’s 
conscience  opposed.  This  policy 
was  a  source  of  some  concern, 
when,  in  1948,  the  editor  of  the 
editorial  page,  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  and  all  but  one  edi¬ 
torial  writer  —  perhaps  taking 
the  platform  literally  as  to 
being  “drastically  independent” 
— excused  themselves  from  any 
comment  whatsoever  on  the 
presidential  candidate  supported 
by  the  newspaper,  Thomas  E. 
Dewey. 

An  exacting  editor,  my 
father’s  methods  were  never 
harsh  or  mean.  Devoted  to  the 
paper’s  platform,  he  felt  keenly 
that  the  paper  must  strive  to 
be  a  public  servant,  not  only 


an  honest  one  but  a  brilliant 
one.  This  sense  of  conscience 
■without  doubt  encouraged  his 
expectations  for  high  standards 
of  performance. 

My  father  inherited  from  his 
father  a  profound  respect  for 
the  power  of  public  opinion. 
Referring  to  it  once  as  “a  tidal 
wave  of  enraged  and  unanimous 
public  opinion”,  he  believed  that 
the  evolution  of  a  free  society 
toward  a  nobler  destiny  could 
be  hastened  by  it. 

The  challenge  of  putting  out 
what  he  simply  called  an  honest 
newspaper  was  one  which  J.  P. 
enjoyed  intensely.  He  once  said: 
“My  professional  life  is  what 
I  live  for  and  I  have  a  per¬ 
fectly  swell  time  living  it  and 
would  not  swap  it  for  any  other 
kind  of  life”. 

Today’s  Challenge 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at 
the  challenge  to  a  newspaper 
today  in  a  world  where  geogra¬ 
phy  has  been  diminished  in  the 
age  of  flight.  Fifty  years  ago 
the  comparative  importance  of 
local  and  foreign  events  could 
be  summed  up  by  an  editor  who 
said:  “A  dog  fight  on  Main 
Street  means  more  to  my  read¬ 
ers  than  a  war  in  Asia.”  Three 
wars,  the  airplane  and  a  bomb 
have  taken  the  bloom  off  that 
homely  bit  of  wisdom. 

The  Post-Dispatch  is  today 
alert  to  the  need  for  intensive 
coverage,  preferably  staff  cover¬ 
age,  of  foreign  affairs.  The 
Post-Dispatch,  on  short  notice, 
will  assign  the  staff  man  best 
qualified  to  cover  the  particular 
story.  He  will  be  briefed  in  the 
office  and  will  have  an  immedi¬ 
ate  grasp  of  what  his  editors 
consider  consequential.  Travel¬ 
ing  by  air,  he  can  cover  the 
foreign  story  almost  as  fast  as 
a  local  reporter  can  cover  a 
local  story. 

Another  challenge  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  today  is  the  often-heard 
question — “What  does  it  all 
mean?”  or  “What  does  it  all 
add  up  to?” 

Interpretation  of  the  news, 
inherent  in  the  act  of  publish¬ 
ing,  is  today  more  than  ever 
inescapable. 

For  newspapers  that  are  not 
willing  to  lead  their  readers 
into  a  retreat  from  the  realities 
of  the  world  situation,  the  task 
ahead  is  certainly  a  sobering 
one.  Proper  interpretation  calls 
for  skill  and  knowledge  of  a 
high  order.  It  also  demands  a 
conscience  that  is  not  corrupted 
by  the  temptation  to  propa¬ 
gandize  or  to  over-simplify. 

No  apology  is  necessary  for 
being  interesting,  amusing  or 
even  gay  when  a  newspaper 
also  has  substance  and  purpose. 


If  the  Post-Dispatch  is  such  a 
paper — as  I  believe — it  is  be¬ 
cause  its  performance  has  been 
consistent  through  the  years 
•with  the  principles  laid  down 
by  its  founder  and  carried  on 
by  his  son. 

Responsibility  Accepted 

It  is  now  my  privilege  and 
responsibility  to  take  up  where 
my  father  left  off.  The  respon¬ 
sibility  is  not  lightened,  you 
may  be  sure,  by  the  realization 
that  both  my  predecessors  were 
men  of  extraordinary  endow¬ 
ment,  intellectually  and  morally. 
But  if  there  was  one  quality 
that  was  passed  on  it  was  that 
tradition  of  conscience,  or,  more 
specifically,  a  conscientious  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  service  of  the 
press  to  the  public. 

My  father  thought  of  the 
Post-Dispatch  as  an  instrument 
for  promoting  democracy,  pop¬ 
ular  government  being  for  him 
not  just  a  desirable  system  but 
the  only  system  that  places  no 
limits  on  human  achievement. 

Sharing  that  belief,  I  cannot 
sympathize  with  those  who 
yield  to  feelings  of  distrust  or 
cynicism  about  our  people. 

Faith  in  the  dynamic  poten¬ 
tialities  of  democracy  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  basis  of  policy  on 
the  Post-Dispatch.  It  is  im¬ 
plicit  in  the  platform,  it  is  ex¬ 
pressed  directly  on  the  editorial 
page,  and  it  is  a  determining 
influence  in  the  treatment  of 
news.  It  has  been  a  source  of 
vitality  for  the  77  years  of  the 
newspaper’s  life.  I  am  al¬ 
together  confident  that  the 
Post-Dispatch  will  continue  cou¬ 
rageously  and  successfully, 
nourished  by  its  long  estab¬ 
lished  tradition  of  conscience. 

• 

Sunday  Edition 

William  H.  Marriott  and 
Julian  S.  Bach  Jr.  announced 
that  their  Westchester  News,  a 
free  distribution  weekly  of  60,- 
000  circulation,  will  add  a  Sun¬ 
day  edition  Feb.  19. 


If 


Thos.  F.  Costello, 
Publisher,  Dies 

Lowell,  Maa 
Thomas  F.  Costello,  43.y*,. 
old  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Lowell  Sun,  died  suddenly  Ju. 

29  while  on  i 
business  trip  ig 
New  York  CHj. 

In  ■  1947,  If. 
ter  Navy  sen. 
ice  in  World 
War  II,  he  ub- 
derwent  an 
eration  for  hifk 
blood  pressnn. 
Six  years  ago 
he  received  the 
Costello  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society’s  first  layman’s 
award  for  outstanding  contri¬ 
butions  to  medical  progress 
and  support  of  public  health 
programs. 

A  grandson  of  the  Lowell 
Sun’s  founder,  John  H.  Har¬ 
rington,  Mr.  Costello  became 
editor  at  the  age  of  20.  In 
1941  he  effected  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  Citizen-Leader  with 
the  Sun  and  in  1949  he  estab¬ 
lished  an  edition  published  on 
Sunday  morning. 

Through  the  Lowell  Sun 
Charities  the  publisher  helped 
many  hardship  cases  and  pro¬ 
vided  facilities  for  wheel-chair 
invalids. 

• 

Besieged  Staff 
Puts  Out  Paper 

Zanesville,  Ohio 
Mass  picketing  held  20  hun¬ 
gry  newspaper  employes  of  the 
Zanesville  Signal  for  hours  in 
the  plant  over  the  Feb.  4  week¬ 
end  while  they  worked  steadily 
on  soft  drinks  and  candy  to  put 
out  issues  of  the  paper. 

The  small  staff  published  the 
Feb.  4  issue  of  the  Signal  and 
then  worked  on  the  next  day’s 
edition  while  awaiting  court 
action  to  clear  away  pickets 
surrounding  the  plant. 

The  company  won  a  tempo¬ 
rary  injunction  limiting  picket¬ 
ing  by  local  199  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union. 
Police  reported  that  about  20*' 
pickets  surrounded  the  building. 
The  court  ruled  that  two  pick- 1 
ets  should  be  enough. 

William  Littick,  business  |j 

manager  of  the  paper  was  onejl 
of  the  20  in  the  plant.  The  snial.g 
staff  put  together  a  20-p*gt 
paper. 

The  striking  printers  are  ssk 
ing  a  clause  to  require  reset 
ting  of  type  already  supphw 
by  advertisers.  They  have 
without  a  contract  since 
vember,  1954. 

EDITOR  8c  PUBLISHER  for  February  18,  195*] 


you  havo  international  businats 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under.’’ 


15  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $330, 
ITrite  for  sample  copy. 
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NEWSPAPERMEN,  NO  DOUBT — R!9MI  They're  officers  of  fhe  New 
York  State  Associated  Dailies  and  New  York  State  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  winter  meeting  in  Rochester:  Left  to  right — William  M. 
Kessler,  Gloversville  Leader-Herald;  George  W.  Helm  Jr.,  West¬ 
chester  County  Publishers;  Leslie  D.  Kimble,  Corning  Leader;  and 
John  F.  Bertram,  Geneva  Times. 

tute  of  Technology,  where  stud¬ 
ents  produce  a  newspaper  on 
a  web-fed  offset  press,  using 
full  color  extensively. 

A  new  entry  in  the  field  of 
photocomposition,  the  Listomatic 
Camera,  was  demonstrated  by 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Controls  Corp.  Its  use 
was  applied  to  filming  classified 
ads  from  small  cards,  the  film 
being  handled  for  normal  en¬ 
graving  processes.  The  ad  copy 
would  be  composed  on  a  Justo- 
writer. 


2  INO  Studies 
In  Comp.  Room 

Rochester,  N.Y. 
The  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Operations  has  turned  its  at¬ 
tention  to  the  composing  room 
with  particular  emphasis  on 
display  ad  production  and  the 
setting  of  tabular  matter,  such 
as  stock  market  tables. 

A  contract  with  the  School 
of  Engineering  of  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  for  the  ad  production 
survey,  INO  President  Lisle 
Baker  Jr.  advised  members  of 
the  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association  here  this  week. 

This  survey,  he  said,  looks 
toward  an  ultimate  comparison 
of  the  conventional  hot  metal 
process  with  that  of  photo 
composition.  (See  Page  17  for 
details  of  photocomposition  ex¬ 
perience  on  tile  South  Bend 
Tribune.) 

Actual  time  measurements 
will  be  made  over  a  two-weeks 
period  in  each  of  several  news¬ 
paper  composing  rooms,  Mr. 
Baker  related.  Two  measure¬ 
ments  are  now  under  way  in 
union  shops. 

The  second  project  consists 
of  an  examination  and  analysis 
of  the  whole  question  of  the 
setting  of  tabular  matter,  a 
problem  which  is  a  particular 
concern  to  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers. 

Naming  only  six  New  York 
State  subscribers,  Mr.  Baker 
appealed  to  the  publishers  to 
help  finance  INO’s  work.  The 
present  group  of  250  members, 
he  said,  is  contributing  $100,- 
000  a  year  in  dues. 

The  New  York  publishers 
made  a  step-by-step  inspection 
of  the  photocomposition  pro¬ 
cedures  at  the  Rochester  Insti- 


Chandler  Opposes 
Tax  on  Newspapers 

Frankfort,  Ky. 

Gov.  A.  B.  Chandler  says  he 
will  oppose  passage  of  legisla¬ 
tion  aimed  at  taxing  some  daily 
newspapers  at  the  rate  of  one 
cent  a  copy.  (E&P,  Feb.  11, 
page  15.)  The  bill  had  cleared 
a  House  committee  but  never 
came  up  for  a  vote  on  the  floor. 
The  legislative  session  ends 
Feb.  18. 

Gov.  Chandler  said  the  bill  to 
tax  papers  over  10,000  circula¬ 
tion  “appears  to  me  discrimina¬ 
tory  and  it  might  be  unconsti¬ 
tutional  .  .  .  With  newspaper 
costs  so  high,  many  of  the 
smaller  newspapers  are  having 
it  hard  enough.  I  will  not  be  a 
party  to  making  things  harder 
for  them.” 

• 

Raised  from  5c  to  10c 

Minden,  La. 

The'  weekly  Minden  Press  & 
Herald  increased  its  single 
newsstand  price  of  the  paper 
from  5c  to  10c  effective  Feb.  1 
and  reports  no  noticeable  fall- 
off  in  sales.  Dealers’  profit  was 
increased  from  2c  to  4c  per 


copy. 

editor  &  publisher  for  February  18,  1956 


Q  and  A  Panel 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

There  are  no  two  alike!  So — if 
you  represent  this  size  news¬ 
paper,  our  figures  will  make 
good  comparison  material. 

O  It  is  difficult  to  answer 
“•  inasmuch  as  we  do  not 
fall  within  this  particular  cate¬ 
gory. 

Some  general  observations 
may  be  offered,  however.  From 
the  standpoint  of  management 
it  would  be  most  desirable  for 
the  circulation  department  to 
pay  all  its  personnel  and  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  department  and 
still  show  enough  profit  to  pay 
for  newsprint,  ink  and  mats.  I 
would  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
it  should,  but  the  very  word 
“should”  implies  that  local 
circumstances  and  factors  can 
greatly  affect  the  particular 
case  in  hand. 

For  example,  I  would  con¬ 
sider  the  size  of  the  newspaper 
itself  from  a  number-of-pages 
viewpoint;  as  the  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising  compared  to  volume 
of  reading  matter  can  greatly 
affect  the  proper  answer.  A 
paper  with  12  pages  would  be 
in  a  much  different  category 
than  a  paper  with,  say,  36 
pages,  the  balance  of  reading 
matter  and  advertising  being 
the  same.  The  rates  charged  for 
advertising,  and  advertising 
revenue  could  also  affect  the 
answer.  The  value  of  present 
and  potential  circulation  to  ad¬ 
vertising  usually  determines 
the  circulation  goal,  and  in¬ 
creasing  circulation  with  to¬ 
day’s  competition  is  an  expen¬ 
sive  affair. 

A  sub  that  used  to  cost  the 
circulation  department  30  to 
354  now  entails  an  expenditure 
of  twice  and  3%  times  as  much, 
dependent  upon  the  cost  of  in¬ 
centive  items  and  the  cost  of 
trips  given  carriers,  together 
with  the  necessity  of  hiking 
circulation  department  salaries. 
All  these  items  have  the  effect 
of  pulling  down  the  circulation 
department’s  ability  to  pay  its 
way. 

Professor  Poynter  McEvoy, 
Bureau  Media  Research,  In¬ 
diana  University,  Department 
of  Journalism,  who  prepared  a 
study,  “Can  Small  Newspaper 
Circulation  Departments  Pay 
Own  Expenses  Plus  Total  Cost 
of  White  Paper?,  states: 

“It  is  difficult  to  analyze  the 
contribution  of  circulation  op¬ 
erations  to  general  operations 
without  knowing  the  specific 
newspaper  and  its  unique  prob¬ 
lems. 

“However,  falling  back  on 


reasonable  assumptions  about 
sales  and  distribution  costs  and 
estimating  white  paper  costs 
for  various  page  runs,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  draw  some  generalized 
conclusions: 

“The  204  newspaper  (retail) 
can  pay  its  own  sales  and  dis¬ 
tribution  expenses  plus  white 
paper  plus  a  contribution  to 
general  funds  up  to  an  average 
run  of  12  to  14  pages.  Past 
this  point  in  average  pages, 
there  will  be  a  deficit  that  must 
be  covered  by  increasing  the 
price  or  making  the  advertiser 
pay  the  difference. 

The  254  newspaper  (retail) 
“breaks”  at  18-20  pages  aver¬ 
age. 

The  304  newspaper  (retail) 
“breaks”  at  26-28  pages  aver¬ 
age. 

The  354  newspaper  (retail) 
“breaks”  at  30-32  pages  aver¬ 
age. 

(Analysis  of  a  hypothetical 
5,000  circulation  newspaper.)” 

Q  A  paper  of  this  size 
should  show  a  circulation 
gross  revenue  of  approximately 
$45,000  annually.  I  feel  that 
this  amount  of  revenue  used  on 
a  paper  of  this  size  would  be 
sufficient  to  pay  its  circulation 
personnel  and  expenses  —  plus 
having  a  sufficient  amount  left 
to  pay  for  newsprint,  ink,  and 
mats. 

Of  course,  it  is  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  to  charge  the  circulation 
department  of  any  newspaper 
with  the  advertising  content; 
for  the  more  advertising  re¬ 
ceived,  naturally  the  heavier  the 
paper  is  going  to  be. 

As  recently  as  1954,  a  sta¬ 
tistical  report  was  compiled  by 
M.  S.  Kuhns  and  Company — 
11  S.  La  Salle  St.  —  Chicago  3, 
Illinois,  on  the  expenses  of 
smaller-sized,  non-metropolitan 
newspapers.  This  report,  I  am 
sure,  could  be  had  for  the  ask¬ 
ing  —  which,  in  all  probability 
could  give  your  questioner  a 
better  insight  on  the  break¬ 
down  of  small  newspapers. 

A  As  a  matter  of  common 
sense  and  good  judgment, 
if  I  were  this  small  newspaper 
executive  I  would  either  prop¬ 
erly  split  the  cost  of  newsprint, 
ink  and  mats  between  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  or  keep 
it  entirely  separate  from  any 
accounting  procedures  concern¬ 
ing  both  departments. 

2  Go  to  9  Cols. 

Brownsville,  Tex. 

Two  of  the  Freedom  News¬ 
papers,  published  by  R.  C. 
Hoiles  and  associates,  have 
adopted  nine-column  format. 
They  are  the  Brownsville  Herald 
and  Valley  Evening  Monitor 
(McAllen.) 
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^New’  Star 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

change.  A  committee  of  14  Star 
editors  and  technicians  spent  a 
year  pouring  over  the  vast 
volume  of  research  material  at 
hand  and  translating  the  find¬ 
ings  in  terms  of  trends  in 
reader  likes  and  dislikes. 

In  naming  his  committee  of 
editors  and  technicians,  Mr. 
Steven  told  them  the  mythical 
newspaper,  “Hypothetical 
News,”  was  to  be  published  in 
Minneapolis.  It  was  to  have  the 
same  or  better  printing  facili¬ 
ties  as  the  Star.  It  was  to  merit 
a  greater  circulation  than  the 
Star,  because  it  was  to  meet  the 
news  needs  of  the  people  of  the 


Master  trimmer  curved  mat 
register  machine. 

Speed  Photo  Materials 
A  Kemart  Color  Separation 
Camera  has  been  installed  in 
the  color  laboratory,  and  a  Star 
and  Tribune-developed  Photo- 
Sweep  camera,  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  pictures  180  degrees  wide 
and  synchronized  for  use  with 
flash  or  strobe  lights  will  soon 
be  put  into  use  for  the’  Star 
and  Tribune. 

A  UP  Unifax  facsimile  ma¬ 
chine  has  been  installed  near 
the  picture  desk  in  the  news¬ 
room. 

Staff  photographers  also 
have  mounted  a  35  mm.  camera 
EDITORIAL  ENGINEERS  !$  what  they  call  Clifford  Simak,  standing,  on  a  4  by  5  press  camera  and 
news  editor,  and  John  Matthews,  chief  artist,  of  the  Minneapolis  both  have  been  synchronized  to 


Star.  They're  seen  working  on  the  black-on-gold  logotype. 


Upper  Midwest  better  than  the  “strong  enough”  to  carry  the  depth,  explained  David  Silver- 


existing  newspaper. 

Makeup  of  the  new  Star  pre¬ 
sents  both  the  news  and  ads  in 


load  of  readership  flow  through 
out  the  paper. 


man.  Star  managing  editor. 
However,  there  will  be  uniform 


fire  simultaneously  in  order  to 
shoot  black  and  white  and  color 
pictures  at  the  same  time. 

A  cruising  press  car  has  been 


sents  both  the  news  and  ads  in  “a  reason  for  the  big  waste  positioning  of  color  photos.  operation  which  is 

a  block  style,  rather  than  fol-  of  news  space  is  the  way  news  Color  photos  on  the  front  page  two-way  radio 

lowing  the  more  conventional  gtories  are  often  dribbled  and  on  the  Color-Picture  page  ®  portable  photo  transmit- 

pyramid  style  of  ad  layout,  through  the  inside  pages,”  as-  will  all  be  positioned  13/4 

News  stories  tend  to  be  crisper,  gerted  Mr.  Steven.  inches  down  from  the  top  of  Directing  photo  operations  of 

the  page.  Thus,  stereo  mats  or 


with  an  effort  to  increase  the  ^  ^ 

number  of  news  stories  and  Seek  Readership  Flow  press  plates  'which  have  been  Godbold,  who  is  not  only  build- 
features  throughout  the  paper.  Under  the  neW  system,  the  made  up  for  a  color  photo  on  up  a  back  log  of  color  pic- 
There  is  a  color  bar  around  the  managing  editor  meets  •with  the  front  page  can  quickly  be  tures,  but  endeavoring  to  make 
news  summary  and  index  col-  retail  advertising  manager  each  transferred  to  the  Color-Pic-  photographers  photo- 

umn  on  page  one.  More  major  day  in  planning  the  makeup  of  page,  and  vice  versa.  The  uiinded  from  the  standpoint  of 

news  is  spread  throughout  the  the  next  day’s  paper.  The  pur-  remainder  of  either  naee  will  spot  news  color. 


Directing  photo  operations  of 
the  Star  and  Tribune  is  James 


news  is  spread  throughout  the  the  next  day’s  paper.  The  pur- 
paper  under  the  new  makeup  pose  is  to  make  certain  the  ar- 


foi-mula  of  “flow  readership.”  rangement  of  the  paper — both 
The  new  Star  is  built  around  news  and  advertising — is  con- 
four  special  pages — Page  One,  ducive  to  flow  readership;  that 
Area  News  Page,  Color-Picture  the  smallest  news  hole  (9  inches 
Pagre  and  the  first  Sports  Page,  on  one  column,  or  4'/2  inches  on 


pose  IS  to  maxe  certain  tne  ai-  ^j^gjj  j^jg  made  up  around  the 
rangement  of  the  paper — both  ggjgj.  ^j.g3 


Set  Color  Deadlines 


Deadlines 


The  Star  and  Tribune  are 
planning  to  add  a  Huebner  en¬ 
graving  camera  to  intensify 
color  quality  and  new  stereo 


Pagre  and  the  first  Sports  Page,  on  one  column,  or  4'/2  inches  on  news  pictures  have  been  estab- 
On  the  inside  pages,  local  ad-  two  columns)  is  large  enough  lished  in  both  the  engraving 
vertisements  of  less  than  page  to  invite  reader  traffic;  and  and  stereotyping  departments, 
depth  cannot  exceed  238  lines,  that  ads  receive  satisfactory  For  page  one,  color  bromides 
or  17  inches,  in  depth.  This  limi-  positioning.  normally  must  be  to  engraving 

tation,  which  becomes  effective  Editorial  color  pictui'es  will  by  11  a.m.  on  the  day  before 
March  1_  has  been  put  into  ef-  not  be  uniform  in  size — the  publication,  and  color  picture 
feet  because  readership  surveys  first  day’s  front-page  color  page  bromides  must  be  received 
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“Fresh”  copy  de¬ 
livered  to  your 
home  where  re¬ 
laxation  and  E&P 
easy-chair  read¬ 
ing  go  hand-in- 
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Well?’  Star 

(Continued  from  page  80) 

ing  of  color  plates,  reducing  the 
time  to  about  eight  minutes  per 
plate. 

Memo  to  Staff 
After  the  new  Star  came  off 
the  presses  on  Monday,  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor  Steven  issued  the 
following  memo  to  the  Star 
staff: 

“Today  HN  becomes  YN.  It’s 
no  longer  the  Hypothetical 
News — today  it  is  Your  News¬ 
paper.  It  will  be,  from  here  on, 
what  you  make  of  it.  My  con¬ 
sidered  judgment  is  that  you 
will  make  it  one  of  the  most 
talked-about  and  most  imitated 
newspapers  in  the  U.  S. 

“I  have  only  one  anxiety. 
Clumsy  sentences  call  dull  color 
pictures.  Leathery  headlines 
can  blunt  the  better  news  space. 
Tired  stories  wearily  pushed 
from  press  agent  to  news 
column  will  deflate  any  reader’s 
interest. 

“Just  keep  in  mind  that  the 
spit  and  polish  of  HN  came 
from  the  sharp  attention  to  a 
thousand  details.  Its  foinnat  is 
only  a  vehicle  for  the  stories 
you  will  write,  the  news  you 
will  choose,  the  editing  you 
will  do.’’ 

Committee  members  who 
worked  with  Mr.  Steven  and 
Managing  Editor  Silverman  in 
planning  the  new  Star  are: 

Wilbur  Elston,  assistant  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor;  Sidney  Goldish, 
research  director;  Charles 
Johnson,  sports  editor;  Bemie 
Swanson,  assistant  spoils  edi¬ 
tor;  Bower  Hawthorne,  feature 
editor;  Mary  Brown,  women’s 
editor;  Clifford  Simak,  news 
editor;  Ralph  Mueller,  city  edi¬ 
tor;  Harold  Chucker,  copydesk 
chief;  Forrest  Jenstad,  news 
editor;  John  Matthews,  chief 
artist;  and  Herbert  Germar, 
picture  editor. 

Built  Like  Dream  Car 
Mr.  Steven  emphasized  to 
E&P  the  new  Star  is  truly 
“new”  newspaper — new  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  arrangement,  and 
reader  services,  and  contain¬ 
ing  “more  to  read  that  is  easier- 
to-read.” 

“It  was  built  like  a  dream 
car  is  built,”  he  said.  “From 
ideas.  From  customer  research. 
From  ground  up.  Like  a  dream 
car,  it  is  designed  to  do  all  the 
things  that  present  models  do, 
but  do  them  better.” 

Mr.  Steven  pointed  out  that 
it  had  been  more  than  12  years 
since  the  Star  had  undergone 
a  major  renovation.  He  offered 
the  following  five  reasons  for 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


making  changes  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  paper: 

“1.  Single  ownership  of  the 
newspapers  in  Minneapolis  in¬ 
volves  the  greatest  possible  ob¬ 
ligation  to  improve  our  news¬ 
papers. 

“2.  Another  communication 
medium  —  television  —  has  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  past  10  years, 
and  573,000  Minnesotans  have 
purchascid  sets. 

Ahead  of  Color  TV 
“3.  While  our  appetites  for 
color  and  the  availability  of 
color  in  other  medium  has 
greatly  increased,  the  day  of 
successful  color  TV  has  not 
been  set,  but  we  are  determined 
that  it  would  not  be  before 
there  was  regular,  extensive, 
excellent  color  printing  in  daily 
newspapers. 

“4.  In  the  past  10  years, 
suburbs  have  grown  into  cities. 
For  example,  three  small  com¬ 
munities  on  the  edge  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  now  burgeon  with 
more  than  25,000  people  each. 
These  cities  are  entitled  to  good 
newspaper  service.  In  fact, 
there  are  21  cities  and  towns 
in  Minnesota  smaller  than  25,- 
000  population  in  which  there 
are  daily  newspapers. 

"5.  We  found  that  the  trend 
to  larger  body  type'  sizes  is  un¬ 
mistakable.  The  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Poet’s  larger  body  type  is 
a  factor  in  its  all-time  high 
circulation.  This  Week  maga¬ 
zine  is  in  a  larger  body  type 
and  now  has  the  largest  circula¬ 
tion  ever  reached  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  magazine.  The  Dee  Moinee 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune 
have  had  a  sound  reaction  to  a 
larger  type  face — and  our  in¬ 
stalling  of  9  point  Imperial  on 
a  91/2  point  base  was  the  first 
step  in  building  the  new  Star.” 
Get  Reader  to  Open  Paper 
Mr.  SteVen  explained  that 
aside  from  page  one,  with  its 
news  summary  and  index  which 
designed  to  get  the  reader  to 
“open”  the  paper,  the  Star  has 
come  up  with  two  innovations: 

1.  Occasional  inside  pages 
with  fixed  ne'ws  holes  of  suf¬ 
ficient  size  so  that  readers  have 
the  opportunity  to  see  several 
headlines  and  pictures.  “Our 
readership  surveys  show  that 
three  times  as  many  readers 
‘shop’  the  items  when  several 
items  are  grouped  together,”  he 
added. 

2.  The  new  Star  is  printed 
in  several  sections,  which  in¬ 
clude  the  area  news  page  for 
the  suburban  towns  surround¬ 
ing  Minneapolis,  the  color  pic¬ 
ture  page,  and  a  page  one  for 
sports. 

On  the  sports  side,  Charles 
Johnson,  Star  sports  editor, 
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THE  WOMEN  have  their  own 
section,  featuring  "Today's  Star 
Lady."  Aileen  Reynolds,  left, 
fashion  editor,  confers  with  Mary 
Brown,  women's  editor. 

pointed  out  that  sports  is  in  a 
peculiar  position  in  a  newspa¬ 
per.  “Most  events  that  have  so 
much  interest  for  the  general 
public  happen  in  the  afternoon, 
or  at  night,”  he  said.  “They  are 
too  late  to  catch  the  afternoon 
editions.  Radio,  television  and 
the  morning  editions  have  told 
what  happened — in  detail — be¬ 
fore  the  afternoon  papers  can 
reach  them.  The  result  is  old 
news  by  the  time  they  are  read¬ 
ing  the  Star. 

“Telling  the  story  of  what 
happened  in  events  will  be  mini¬ 
mized.  We  won’t  eliminate  that 
phase  of  coverage  completely, 
but  we’ll  take  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  tact.  For  example,  we’ll 
have  more  interpretative  ar¬ 
ticles.  We’ll  single  out  the  turn¬ 
ing  point  of  any  particular 
game.  We’ll  explain  it.  We’ll  in¬ 
terview  the  athlete  who  was 
responsible  with  human  interest 
stuff  about  the  individual.” 

Joyce  Swan,  Star  and  Ti-ib- 
une  vicepresident  and  general 
manager,  emphasized  that  the 
new  Star  is  the  culmination  of 
good  teamwork  on  the  part  of 
ail  departments,  with  special 
credit  to  the  coordination  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  to  handle  color  for 
both  news  and  advertising  con¬ 
tent. 

• 

Newsprint  Crisis 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
The  newsprint  shortage 
reached  the  stage  of  “critical 
emergency”  this  week,  the 
Daytona  Beach  Morning  Jour¬ 
nal  said  as  it  reduced  the  width 
of  some  pages  so  as  to  use  nar¬ 
rower  comic  section  paper. 


Hearst  Paper 
Is  Restyled: 
New  Policy 

Los  Angeles 
The  Los  Angeles  Examiner  is 
going  to  get  a  complete  typo¬ 
graphical  face-lifting  in  the 
next  three  months  or  so.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Franklin  S.  Payne  re¬ 
vealed  this  week. 

Mr.  Payne  said  the  new  dress 
of  the  Examiner  will  be  “radi¬ 
cally  different.”  The  Examiner 
now  uses  the  traditional  Hearst 
morning  paper  headline  dress 
which  is  virtually  the  same  as 
that  used  when  the  late  William 
Randolph  Hearst  established 
the  paper  in  1906. 

The  Examiner’s  new  dress 
will  come  along  with  the  new 
production  setup  for  the’  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  the  afternoon  Her¬ 
ald  &  Express.  Mechanical, 
transportation,  delivery  and 
business  operations  of  the  two 
papers  are  to  be  merged  under 
a  new  Hearst  company,  the  Hill- 
bro  Corporation. 

Political  Action 
Mr.  Payne  told  the  Los 
Angeles  Advertising  Club  that 
the  Examiner  plans  editorially 
to  take  more  notice  than  in  the 
past  of  political  contests. 

“As  you  know,  the  Examiner 
is  a  politically  independent 
newspaper,”  he  said.  “It  will 
always  be  our  policy  to  pub¬ 
lish  both  sides  of  an  issue  and 
to  give  fair  treatment  to  the 
candidates  of  the  two  parties. 

“But  the  Examiner  will  start 
making  recommendations  and 
will  mark  a  ballot.  Our  recom¬ 
mendations  will  serve  no  single 
party.  We'  will  recommend  the 
man  we  think  is  the  best  quali¬ 
fied  individual  for  the  office  — 
regardless  of  the  party. 

“Our  recommendations  will  be 
honest  and  sincere  and  we  will 
not  expect  —  nor  will  we  ac¬ 
cept  —  any  political  spoils 
whatsoever.” 

• 

August  Sundine,  73, 
Co-Publisher,  Dies 

Moline,  Ill. 
August  Sundine,  73,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  and  executive  editor  of 
the  Moline  Dispatch,  died  here 
Feb.  8  of  a  heart  attack.  He 
had  been  confined  to  his  home 
since  a  stroke  four  years  ago. 

Survivors  include  his  widow, 
Florence;  and  a  son.  Jack,  who 
is  editor  of  the  Dispatch.  Har¬ 
ry  A.  Sward  is  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Dispatch. 
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Col.  Southern 
Dies;  Wrote 
Own  Obituary 

By  Sue  Gentry 

Independence,  Mo. 

Before  Col.  William  Neil 
Southern  Jr.,  founder  of  the 
Independence  Examiner  and  its 
editor  and  publisher  for  53 
years,  retired  in  1951,  he 
handed  in  his  obituary  and 
designated  the  picture  he 
wanted  used. 

On  Saturday,  Feb.  11,  the 
staff  had  the  sad  duty  of  using 
the  material  he  had  prepared. 
The  Colonel,  who  had  a  keen 
sense  of  knowing  what  small 
newspaper  readers  want,  was 
dead  in  his  92nd  year. 

Memorial  services  were  con¬ 
ducted  Feb.  13  at  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  where  he  had 
been  a  life  long  member.  Town 
folk  and  newspaper  friends 
from  over  the  state  joined  in 
the  simple  final  tribute.  Former 
President  Harry  S.  Truman, 
whose  close  friend  and  adviser 
Col.  Southern  was  through  the 
years,  was  a  pallbearer. 

Bom  During  Gunfire 

Col.  Southern  was  born  at 
Morristown,  Tenn.,  Nov.  4, 
1864  during  a  Civil  War  battle. 

Concerning  his  birth.  Col. 
Southern  wrote;  “The  Federals 
were  on  one  side  of  the  house 
and  the  Confederates  on  the 
other  and  bullets  were  flying 
through  the  house.  Mother  was 
placed  on  a  mattress  on  the 
floor  and  was  protected  by  piles 
of  furniture. 

“My  father  was  behind  the 
Southern  lines.  As  a  result  of 
mistreatment  by  the  bush¬ 
whackers,  he  was  crippled  for 
life.  I  was  six  months  old  be¬ 
fore  I  met  him. 

“My  parents  came  to  La¬ 


fayette  County,  Missouri,  when 
the  war  ended.  Father,  a  lawyer 
and  crippled  by  the  federal  bul¬ 
lets,  was  using  two  crutches. 
He  had  a  wife  and  baby  (the 
colonel)  and  $30.  He  was  not 
permitted  to  teach  school  or 
practice  law  unless  he  took  the 
oath  to  the  federal  government. 
He  refused  to  take  the  oath. 

“In  1868  my  family  moved  to 
Independence  where  we  have 
since  lived.” 

Continuing  Mr.  Southern’s 
own  account:  “I  was  educated 
in  the  private  and  public  schools 
of  Independence  and  at  West¬ 
minster  College  at  Fulton,  Mo. 
I  never  graduated  from  any 
school  and  never  studied  much. 
At  college,  I  majored  in  base¬ 
ball.” 

Col.  Southern  began  report¬ 
ing  for  the  Kansas  City  Times 
in  1886  and  worked  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the’  Star  and  the 
Independence  Sentinel  from 
1891  until  1898. 

“I  started  the  Jackson  Ex¬ 
aminer,”  he  wrote,  “named  for 
Andrew  Jackson  for  whom  the 
county  is  also  named,  as  a 
weekly  paper  on  Feb.  19,  1898. 
The  Examiner,  a  daily,  was 
started  in  May  of  1905.” 

The  Jackson  Examiner  was 
discontinued  in  1928. 

“Solomon  Wise,”  the  pen 
name  under  which  Mr.  Southern 
wrote  his  daily  personal  column, 
“in  Missouri  language”  was  one 
of  the  most  widely  quoted 
newspaper  personalities  in  the 
state.  His  paragraphs  were 
full  of  humor  and  philosophy. 

Mr.  Southern  was  a  high- 
ranking  Mason,  a  teacher  for 
many  years  of  the  men’s  Bible 
Class,  and  author  of  a  weekly 
Sunday  School  lesson,  which 
was  published  in  more  than  40 
newspapers. 

He  was  president  of  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association  in 
1926-27  and  was  a  delegate  to 
the  World  Press  Congress  when 
it  met  in  Hawaii  and  Switzer¬ 
land. 


©bttuarg 

William  A.  Sheehan,  73, 
dean  of  Connecticut  legislative 
repoi-ters  and  state  capital  cor¬ 
respondent  for  International 
News  Service,  Feb.  11. 


Leo  I.  Byrnes  Jb.,  44,  former 
repoi-ter  for  the  New  York 
News  and  more  recently  in  pro¬ 
motion  work  for  General  Foods 
Corp.,  Feb.  10. 

*  *  * 

Harold  E.  Grace,  61,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.Va.)  Gazette  and  a 
member  of  the  paper’s  staff 
since  1919,  Feb.  8. 

*  *  * 

James  H.  Stevens,  60,  news 
editor  of  the  Binghamton 
(N.Y.)  Press  and  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle,  Feb.  13. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Marguerite  Hubter 
Schumacher,  58,  foi-mer  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  Chicago  Herald-Examiner 
and  one-time  syndicated  col¬ 
umnist,  Feb.  9. 

«  * 

Christopher  J.  Wall,  69, 
former  reporter  for  New  York 
City  newspapers  and  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Westchester  Herald, 
Feb.  12. 

*  «  * 

Paul  G.  Lawson,  50,  co¬ 
owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Buckhannon  (W.Va.)  Repub¬ 
lican-Delta,  recently. 

«  *  * 

Bart  A.  Lynch,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Bay  City  (Mich.) 
Times  since  1935,  Feb.  8. 

*  *  « 

Henry  Peck  Fry,  74,  New 
York  World  reporter  who 
gained  fame  in  the  20’s  with  an 


Shop  Talk 
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nounced,  vilified.  One  Minister 
implied  it  was  ‘naughty.’  An¬ 
other  accused  it  of  conducting 
a  ‘witch-hunt.’  Its  inquiries 
have  been  branded  as  fuss¬ 
making.  .  .  .” 

Viscount  Astor,  a  member  of 
the  Observer  board,  stated  in 
the  House  of  Lords:  “In  early 
stages  the  government  seemed 
more  concerned  to  hide  the 
truth  than  to  uncover  it.  An¬ 
swers  gave  the  minimum  of  in¬ 
formation.  Inquiries,  journal¬ 
istic  and  others,  were  discour¬ 
aged.  It  is  far  better  to  get 
the  truth  out  and  finish  with  it 
than  to  try  and  save  prestige 
by  hiding  it.” 

Rebecca  West  summed  it  up 
pretty  well:  “Now  that  there 
has  been  time  to  sift  and  bal¬ 
ance  the  evidence  of  the  secur¬ 
ity  organizations  it  is  the  hour 
to  tell  the  truth.  For  if  the 
truth  cannot  be  told,  it  means 
that  an  open  society  cannot  de¬ 
fend  itself  against  a  secret  so¬ 
ciety.” 

But  the  whole  truth  will 
probably  never  be  known.  The 
seven  Privy  Councillors  who 
will  investigate  the  security 

precautions  in  the  public  serv¬ 
ice  will  not  re'port  publicly. 

expose  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
Feb.  8. 

*  *  * 

Albert  T.  Ellis,  47,  editor 
and  publisher.  East  Hampton 
(Conn.)  News,  Feb.  10. 

*  *  * 

A.  L.  Bert,  57,  news  editor 
of  the  Edina  (Mo.)  Sentinel 
and  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
Artesia  (N.M.)  Advocate  for 
15  years,  Feb.  4. 


We  handle  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  daily  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast — three 
offices  conveniently  located.  Contact  the  nearest 
office  for  a  confidential  discussion. 

BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  -TV-  Radio  Brokers 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
James  W.  Blackburn 
Clifford  Marshall 
Washington  Bldg. 
Sterling  3-4341-2 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Ray  'V.  Hamilton  William  T.  Stubblefield 
Tribune  Tower  W.  R.  Twining 

Delaware  7-2755-6  111  Sutter  St. 

Exbrook  2-5671-2 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192. 
Mount  Pleasant.  Michigan. _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  'Ventura,  California. 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
Good  opportunities  in  proven  fields. 

HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 

EXPERT  tax  and  management 
in  the  sale  of  weeklies,  dailies.  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY,  601 
Georgia  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta. 

iris  SOUND  Investments  in  selected 
Publication  Properties.  Slypes,  Roun¬ 
tree  &  Co..  625  Market  St..  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  6,  California. 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers. 

10160  Culver  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  CsL 

SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Newsprint 


NEWSPRINT 

Bolls  and  Sheets 
Canadian,  American  or  European 
Immediate  or  monthly  Shipments 
Will  tell  to  Newspaper  Publishers  only 

Colonial  Enterprises  Limited 
1117  St.  Catherine  St,  W., 
Montreal,  Canada. 

H Arquette  K801 

NEWSPRINT— ROLLS  ONLY 

INQUIRIES  INVITED 

CANADA  PAPER  CORP. 

400  Madison  Ave.,  NYC.  PL  9-3200 

CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  standard 
32  lb.  16V^”,  16J4",  17",  22!^'', 

24"  rolls.  Also  European  newsprint 
any  size  rolis  for  February,  March, 
April  delivery.  Brookman  Paper  Co., 
656  Westchester  Ave.,  N.  Y,  66,  Mott- 
haven  6-6022.  Est.  1930. 


BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

For  Your  Newsprint  Needs 

Rolls,  Sheets  —  Your  size. 
Prompt  —  or  —  Deferred  Shipmeats. 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.,  NYC,  NY  MU.  t-eOSO 

CANADIAN  and  AMERICAN  News¬ 
print.  All  size  rolls.  For  immediate 
delivery  and  Deferred  Shipments  direct 
from  mills  at  attractive  prices. 
BURUNGTON 
PULP  A  PAPER  CORP. 

ISO  E.  36  St..  NYC  HU  6-86*4 


Photography  Equipment 


PROCESS  CAMERA,  20  x  24  inch. 
Pair  Macbeth  arcs,  magenta  screen. 
Priced  to  go  fast.  May  be  insi>ected. 
INFO,  63  Orange  Street,  New  Haven 
10,  Connecticut. 


Press  Room 


Attractive  Value 

DUPLEX  ”N"  TYPE 

3  Units,  1  Pr.  Foiders 
48  pages — 23 A"  cutoff 
Normal  speed — 30,000 
Underneath  Feed 
76  Hp.  Motor 

(new  within  last  few  years) 

it  it  it 

Available,  February,  1957 
May  be  seen  operating  in  plant 
of  the  Herald-Sun,  Durham,  N.  Car. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  COMPANY 

6601  W.  31st  St..  Chicago  60,  III. 
Phone:  Bishop  2-3300 


announcements 

Newspaper  Brokers 

'  CONTINUING  SERVICE 
The  sale  of  a  newspaper  property 
^n't  end  our  obligation.  We  stand 
ready  to  and  often  do  advise  and  aid 
our  buyers  over  the  rough  spots  until 
they  »>«  comfortably  on  the  way  to 
mccess.  Our  experience  can  benefit  you 
in  the  California-Arizona  area. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

$937  Orange  St.  Riverside,  California 


Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
(knnplete  reports  submitted 
A.  9.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
44$  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Publications  For  Sale 


OUR  NEW  Bulletin  of  ideal  boys  in 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers  is  now 
being  mailed.  Ask  for  your  free  copy. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates,  4968  Mel- 
roae  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  Cal. 

ONE  OF  California's  finest  semi- 
weekly  newspapers  with  an  outstand¬ 
ing  record  of  growth  and  stability. 
Opportunities  unlimited.  Requires  at 
least  $76,000  for  cash  downpayment. 
Broker,  ^x  618,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
SMALL  New  England  Weekly  and 
(ood  job  shop.  Swell  chance  for 
printer.  Gross  $24,000,  and  increasing. 

Box  630,  Bkiitor  and  Publisher. _ 

CALIFORNIA  Small  Daily;  also  Nice 
Weekly,  good  plant ;  Earl  McGinnis, 
Box  659,  LaJolla.  Calif. 

OOLORADA  WEEKLY  IN  $30,000 
gross  class  netting  owner  near  $11,000. 
Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  396,  Salina, 

Kansas. _ 

CONFIDENTIALLY.  This  is  the  best 
weekly  newspaper  buy  we  have  offered 
in  years.  Prize-winning,  money-making 
paper  in  a  rapidly  ex|>anding  area 
of  New  York  State.  Picked  up  200 
new  subscribers  since  November.  Ad¬ 
vertising  up  40  per  cent  over  1964. 
Official  town  paper,  gets  all  legal 
advertising.  Valuable  printing  con¬ 
tracts  with  nationally  known  firms. 
Modern  shop  and  equipment.  Good 
staff ;  will  remain.  Net,  $20,000  last 
t  jtsT,  can  be  increased.  Asking  price 
$68,000.  Financing  can  be  arranged. 
May  Brothers,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
DETROITERS,  attention !  Well-estab¬ 
lished  nearby  suburban  weekly  (no 
plant)  grossing  $60,000,  good  for  $100,- 
000.  Conservative  price,  terms  to  ex¬ 
perienced  buyer.  "Ihe  DIAL  Agency, 
640  W.  Willis.  Detroit.  Temple  1-0903. 
FOR  LEASE — Prospering  established 
newspaper  and  job  shop  fully  equipped 
in  every  respect  and  office  machine 
dralership  for  4  counties  in  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Has  approximately  4,000  circula¬ 
tion  with  equipped  shop  with  Duplex 
Goss  8  page  press,  2  linotypes  and 
Ludlow  and  Elrod  machines,  grossing 
approximately  $60,000  a  year.  Located 
in  city  of  10,000,  depending  on  oil, 
lumber,  cattle  and  industry.  Write 
Box  701,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


RIPE  FOR  A  DAILY 

An  average  gain  of  18%  in  gross  for 
past  6  years  makes  this  Qiart  area  12 
exclusive  ripe  for  conversion  soon. 
Gross  $385,000,  price  $290,000.  $84,000 
down.  Adequate  plant.  Trading  area 
over  100.000,  still  growing.  ’This  is 
right"  for  an  exceptionally  capable 
publisher.  Qualified  buyers  only.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  10150  Cul- 
ver  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  California. 

SEVERAL  WEEKLY  newspapers 
KTossing  from  $40,000  to  $160,000  an¬ 
nually,  Responsible  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers  communicate  with  PNPA,  306 
Telegraph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 


Publications  Wanted _ 

SPECIALIST  in  community  develop¬ 
ment,  broad  experience  in  civic  affairs 
and  educational  administration,  seek¬ 
ing  well  established  weekly  or  daily 
of  moderate  size ;  Chart  Areas  1  and 
2  preferably  New  York  State :  can 
make  attractive  offer.  Box  702,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Business  Opportunities 

FLORIDA  INVESTMENT  WANTED 
PUBLISHER  of  a  large  Michigan 
newspaper  chain  will  invest  in  Florida 
newspaper  property.  Seeks  non-work¬ 
ing  interest  in  established  dzuly,  week¬ 
ly  or  legal  newspaper,  or  would  par¬ 
ticipate  in  financing  and  establishing 
new  publication.  Would  consider  buy¬ 
ing  into  an  agency  or  specialty  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  printing  and  publishing 
field.  Would  act  in  consulting  and 
advisory  capacity  only ;  partners  must 
operate  business  completely.  Proiwsal 
must  stand  most  rigid  investigation. 
Box  743,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

National  Advertising  Space 

AMAZING  suburban  business  I 

Test  it  in  Sanders  ABC  3 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Circulation  Promotion 

ANY  CIRCULA'nON  PROBLEMS? 

IS  YOUR  net-paid  circulation  below 
your  potentials?  Want  more  city  cir¬ 
culation?  More  RTZ  carrier  circula¬ 
tion?  Heavier  mail-circulation  cover¬ 
age  of  trading  area?  A  more-efficient 
circulation  oijerationT  Is  competition 
breezing  in?  We  can  help  you!  We 
have  the  top  professional  circulation 
organization  in  the  U.9.  and  Canada. 
Over  30  years  successful  experience. 
We  build  solid  circulation!  Have  in¬ 
creased  paid  circulation  for  other 
newspapers  from  30%  to  more  than 
100%.  Write  in  strictest  confidence. 

ORCULA-nON  DEVELOPMENT 
SERVICTE,  INC. 

Floyd  L.  Hockenhull,  President 

63  West  Jackson  Blvd., 

Chicago  4.  III. 

(Phone  W Abash  2-5007) 

Job  Printing 

WEEKUES 

MONTHUES 

CIRCULARS 

New  Jersey  printer,  specializing  in 
tabloids,  has  open  time  and  newsprint. 
Modern  Union  plant.  Short  runs.  Low 
prices.  Box  637,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Syndicates  -  Features 

GENERAL  WEEKLY  COLUMN.  Ex¬ 
perienced  columnist.  Provocative.  $1 
per  column.  Free  sample.  Box  606, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

HOLLYWOOD  COLUMN.  Crisp,  reel 
news.  Accredited  Hollywood  newsman. 
Box  719,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Press  Engineers 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  A  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 

Tel.  3-4164  976  M.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 

UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 

AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS. 
DISMANTLING  -  MOVED  •  ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co,,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 

DISMANTLING 

MOVING 

ERECTING 

We  offer  a  complete  "Turn  Key”  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  Louisiana 
Phone  Bywater  76M 

SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 


ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTLING 
661  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
Phone  ORegon  6-7760 


MACHINERY  anti  SUPPUES 


Composing  Room 


TBLETYPESETTER  Operating  Unit 
Serial  #3672,  Standard  Perforator 
Serial  #3380,  Table  Serial  #184. 
SofTone  Hood,  Mat  Detector  and  throe 
cartons  of  taiie.  Cost  new  10  months 
ago  $6910.  Will  sell  for  $4600. 

South  Bay  Publishing  Co. 

38  —  14th  St, 

_ Hermoea  Beach.  California _ 


UNOTYPES,  Models  6.  8  (30  or  42 
em),  31  and  29  with  quadder.  Inter¬ 
type,  Mod.  B3SM,  42  em,  elec.  All  in 
A-1  condition.  Lino  and  Intertype 
mags.,  new  or  used.  Exc.  lino  and  lud- 
low  mats,  late  faces.  Write  for  price 
list.  6  and  8  ft.  Steel  stones  with 
galleys  and  overhead  slug  rack.  Mid¬ 
west  Matrix  Mart,  Inc.,  633  Plymouth 
Ct.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. _ 

REID  V  belt  motor  drive  for  Lino- 
type-Intertype  in  use  several  years. 
Users  very  well  pleased.  Reid  maga¬ 
zine  racks  31  stock  sizes  or  nuke  to 
suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid.  William  Reid  Co., 
2271  Clyboom,  Chicago  14,  111. _ _ 

INTERTYPES  FOR  SALE 

TWO  1925  models.  3SM  Tripod,  all 
electric  with  single  phase  220V  AC 
motors.  Serial  number  6793  with  3 
molds,  number  7383  with  2  molds. 
Available  immediately.  Price  $2500. 
each.  Ointact  H.  M.  Peterson,  Herald, 
New  Britain,  Conn. 


MODEL  C  INTEBTYPES.  Ser.  Num¬ 
bers  from  1800  to  2800 ;  3  standard 
90-channel  magazines,  3  molds,  elec¬ 
tric  i>ots,  AC  motors.  Some  with 
Mohr  Saws.  Good  operating  condition. 
Being  replaced  with  new  machines. 
Avaiiable  about  March  16.  Located  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.  Priced  to  seil.  For 
fuil  detaiis  write  Inland  Newspaper 
Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th  St.,  Kansas 
City  6,  Missouri. 

WE'RE  THE  LARGEST  distributor 
of  Newspaper  Form  Trucks  in  the 
World — there  must  be  a  reason — 
$76.60  to  $88.50  each.  FOB  Elkin. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
descriptive  circular.  L.  A  B.  Sales 
Company,  P.O.  Drawer  660.  Elkin, 

North  Carolina. _ 

LINOTYPES  available  for  immediate 
shipment : — 

MODEL  30.  No.  62682 
equipped  with  two  main  and  two 
auxiliaries,  quadder.  gas  pot.  Mono¬ 
melt.  4  molds,  standard  accessories 
$7600. 

MODEL  31,  No.  63685  four  deck, 
4  Linolite  magazines,  4  molds,  A.C. 
220  volt  motor,  standard  accessories 
$7760. 

MODEL  26,  Nos.  43649  and  46663 
A.C.  motors,  Margach  feeders,  new 
style  distributor  heads  by  Mergen- 
thaler,  4  molds,  standard  accessories 
$2250.  per  unit. 

INSPECTION  INVITED.  Ma¬ 
chines  may  be  purchased  on 
plain  money  back  warranty 
of  customer  satisfaction. 

TYPE  A  PRESS  of  Illinois  Inc. 
3312  North  Ravenswood,  Chicago  (13) 


Newsprint 


WHY  CHASE  AROUND 
for  your  Newsprint 

winding  up  with  partial  shipments 
and  uncertain  delivery  dates 

ALFRED  BUNGE  CO. 

is  Starting  Regular  shipments  as  of 
February  1,  1966. 

STANDARD  WHITE  TONNAGE 
Large,  Half,  %  and  small  tolls. 
Suitable  Diameters. 

WHAT  ARE  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS? 

BUNGE  PULP  A  PAPER  CO. 

46  W.  46  St.  NY  JU  2-4830 ;  2-4174 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS. 
Inquiries  invited.  AL  4-8728  N.Y.C. 
Box  216,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EUROPEAN  and  DOMESTIC 
Newsprint 
ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.,  N.Y.  MU  6-6960 


FOR  SALE  perforator  used  as  spare 
for  two  years  complete  with  long  and 
short  line  unit,  light  and  table.  Price 


$2,000.00.  Like  new.  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Call  or  write  T.  W.  Foster, 

News-Herald,  Franklin,  Pennsylvania. 

GOSS  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

Ideal  for  expanding  dally 
DECK  T  Y  P  E— 32-64-page  ;  double 
width  23- jV'  Cut  off — 2  folders  one 
with  fold.  D.C.  Motor  and  full 

automatic  controller.  Curved  Stereo¬ 

type  equipment.  Press  is  in  excellent 
condition.  May  be  seen  in  operation. 

MINNEAPOUS  SHOPPING  NEWS 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Telephone,  Franklin  1-7961 

No.  9638.  No.  2  MIEHLE,  guaran¬ 
teed  Al.  Knock-down  not  necessary. 
Price  $1,600  on  floor  Indiana. 

No.  9639.  MODEL  8  Linotype,  re¬ 
built.  Ser.  26662.  $2,000. 

No.  9680.  (X)9S  4-decker,  32  pages 
straight  or  64  collect.  Speed  36M 
32  pp.  $36,000. 

No.  9^1.  TWO  Westinghouse 
Drives.  7%  hp  and  66-76  hp.  $1,000 
each. 

No.  9642.  3  DSV  Veritypers,  like 

new,  $1,060  each,  crated,  loaded. 

MAY  Brothers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Preu  Room 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 


16-S2  PAGE  HOE  semi-bylindrical 
with  %  page  folder.  Cut-off  U  22% 
inch.  Preaa  is  fully  equipped  with  all 
stereotype  machinery  to  include  chases 
and  heavy  duty  mat  roller.  All  drives 
to  suit  buyers  purpose.  We  will  install 
and  miarantee  anywhere  in  U.S.A.  or 
box  and  deliver  to  piers  for  foreigrn 
Aipment.  Press  is  available  for  im¬ 
mediate  delivery. 


R.  HOE  light  duty  wet  mat  roller 
.  .  .  full  page  .  .  .  power 


R.  HOE  medium  duty  mat  roller 


R.  HOE  twin  screw  full  page  plate 
shaver 


Immediate  delivery  . 
A.C. 


UPECO,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Avenue 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


Press  Room 


Stereotype 


FLAT  BED  PRESSES 


TWO  8- page  Goes  Comets,  complete 
with  AC  drive  and  all  accessories. 
Available  now. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 


GOSS  8-Page  Deck  for  Goss  2-pIate 
wide  press  with  20”  column.  G^rge 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


24-PAGE  TUBULAR 


Has  good  stereotype  equipment 
Priced  at  $36,000. 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
BOX  903  BOISE,  IDAHO 


HUBER-HODGMAN  2  revolution  press, 
4  roller,  bed  sise  38  x  48”  with  grass- 
hopiter  and/or  fly  delivery.  Now 
printing  8  col.  paper.  12  near  new 
steel  chases.  Motor:  6  HP  8  phase 
squirrel  cage.  9'  x  14'  overall. 
Mentges  newspaper  folder  4^  years 
old — 36  X  48”  maximum  size  with  in¬ 
sert  table.  Box  636,  Editor  &  Pu^ 
Usher. 


SOSS  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS 

PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NEWS 
16  Arch  Units  —  8  Prs.  Fldrs. 
28  9/16' —  AC  —  Mfd.  1929-82 
Low  Substructure  with  roll  stands 
6  Units  Now  Available 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 


Advertising  Rates 


CLASSIFIED 


Lina  Rotes  Each  Conseculiva 
Insertion 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  9  454  per  liM  each 
iioertion;  3  timet  9  50$;  2  0  554; 
1  0  Add  154  for  Service. 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  timet  0  904  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  timet  0  9^;  2  timet  0  $L00; 
1  0  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  154 
for  Box  Service. 


DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abhreviationt 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box- 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$460 

$390 

$365 

$335 

$300 

282 

260 

215 

205 

190 

170 

141 

145 

125 

U5 

110 

100 

70 

95 

85 

75 

65 

60 

35 

55 

48 

43 

40 

36 

Editor  &  Publisher 


1700  Times  Tower,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 


HOE  COLOR  PRESS 


COMICS  &  CIRCULARS 
21)4"  cutoff:  %”  plates 
30"  wide  web  2  plates  wide 
GE  MOTOR  DRIVE  AC 
STEREOTYPE  MACHINERY 


HALL  MAT  ROLLER 


Bed  size  80  x  46,  no  rack  above  the 
table.  Cylinders  9”  diameter,  6  H.P. 
Chain  Drive  Motor.  Not  a  giant  but  a 
sturdy  mat  roller  suitable  for  use  in 
the  small  daily  plant  or  for  mat 


See  it  on  our  floor 


Thomas  W.  Hall  Company 

Stamford,  Conn. 


John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc, 

416  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17 


16-32  PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX 


SINGLE  WIDTH:  22^"  cutoff:  new 
60  HP,  AC  Motor  drive.  Combination 
)4  and  folder. 

Can  be  inspected  in  operation  at 
MATTIA  PRESS.  BelleviUe,  N.  J. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


60  E.  42  St..  NY  17 


DUPLEX  8-page  flatbed.  Double  ac- 


lands,  California. 


THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 
_ Stamford,  Conn. 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26.  40. 


Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Duplex  Tubulars 
Two  24  Page  Presses 


twinned.  WiU  sell  separately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 


stereotype,  AC  drive,  22%  ”  cut-off. 


stereotype,  21%”  cut-off. 


cylinder,  all  stereotype. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903,  ^ise,  Idaho. 


ment,  13th  &  Cherry,  Phila.  7,  Pa. 


24  PAGE  TUBULAR 

Goss  Dekatube  New  1952 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


60  E.  42  St..  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 


HELP  WANTED 


Clauified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED 

MANAGER 


with  top  circulation  newspaper 
presenting  unlimited  opportu¬ 
nity  to  the  man  with  Inspirinc 
leadership  qualities. 


Wanted  to  Buy 

PLEASE  NOTE 

OUR  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS: 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42  St. 

New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Oxford  7-4590 

WAN’TED — Used  piate  shaver :  one 
page  capacity. 

’Tribune,  Terreii,  Texas. 

WAN’TED:  Pony  Autoplate  for  22%' 
cut  off.  Must  have  vacuum  box  and 
cooling  arch.  Also,  Used,  but  in  good 
condition,  mat  roller,  should  be  at  least 

80  by  46”  table.  Roller  should  be  ten 
inches  or  larger.  Reply  to  C.  L. 
LeClair,  Berkshire  Eagle,  Pittsfield, 

1  Mass. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

MAT  ROLLERS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 

WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goes 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available. — Norther"  Machine  Works, 
i  323  N.  4th  St..  Phila.  8,  Pa.  ' 

'  WILL  Buy  for  Cuh.  Complete  Plants,  , 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y, 

BALLOON  former  for  Duplex  ’Tubular 
decker-type  press.  ’The  Brownsville 
^  (Texas)  Herald. 

WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
j  Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th,  Kan- 
D  sas  City  6.  Mo. 
i 

;  HELP  WANTED 

|[  Administrative 

2  GENERAL  MANAGER 

i:  FIVE  FIGURE  Salary  Plus  Bonus. 

SUCCESSFUL,  long-established  week- 
**  ly  community  newspaper  in  eastern 
city,  with  own  large  modem  rotary 
]]  printing  plant.  Ebcecutive,  but  no  desk 
man,  especially  strong  in  advertising, 
promotion.  Box  747,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
•f  Usher. 

Artists — Cartoonists 

—  WANTED — Exiwrienced  retouch  and 
ih  artist  for  editorial  art  department  of 
tv  large  metropolitan  newspaper.  Box 
733,  EMitor  ft  Publisher, 
rs 

Ic  Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  SALES- 
£:  MAN  needed  for  aggressive  growing 
Y.  17,400  circulation  evening  paper.  Must 
P-  be  experienced,  imaginative  and  will¬ 
ing  to  work.  Excellent  pay.  Give  full 
information  experience,  references. 
Write  E.  W.  Rice,  Redwood  City 
Tribune,  Box  631,  Redwood  City,  Calif. 

C  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  a 
Ju  young  classified  advertising  manager 
to  grow  with  a  rapidly  expanding 
ABC  daily  in  the  Southern  California 
^  coastal  area.  Must  have  best  refer- 
ences,  proven  record.  Chance  of  a 
90  lifetime!  Box  707,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

METROPOLITAN  7  day  news¬ 
paper  with  excellent  accept¬ 
ance  and  long  record  of  con¬ 
tinued  progress  and  growth. 


AGGRESSIVENESS  impor¬ 
tant  —  ability  to  direct  com¬ 
plete  operation  and  inspire 
large  staff  essential. 


EXCEPTIONAL  opportunity 
for  man  of  stability  with  top 
record — who  has  proven  lesui- 
ership  ability  —  one  who  en¬ 
joys  setting  the  pace  for 
others  to  follow. 


TO  SUCH  a  man  this  im¬ 
portant  position  of  responsi¬ 
bility  affords  the  opportunity 
for  earnings  commensurate 
with  top  performance  and 
future  increased  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  a  vast  organization  of 
leaders  in  the  newspai>er  field. 


WRITE  in  detail  now — in¬ 
cluding  references  and  per¬ 
formance  record.  All  inquiries 
will  be  held  in  strictest  con¬ 
fidence.  No  references  will  be 
contacted  until  after  personal 
Interview. 


BOX  749, 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  j* 


Circulation 


Box  636,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Home  Delivery  Manager.  Must  b( 
familiar  with  records  and  be  a  prorm  , 
pronnoter,  not  afraid  of  long  boon. 
All  replies  In  confidence.  Chart  ans 
2.  Box  724,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


"CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
"Top  Flight" 


-i 


GROUP  OF  NA'nONAL  PUBUCA 
•nONS  HAS  OPENING  FOR  CAP  ABU 
MAN  THOROUGHLY  FAMIUAR  AU 
PHASES  CTRCULA’nON.  PRESENT 
aRCULA'nON  DIRECTOR  IS  BE- 
■nRING. 


EASTERN  LOCA’nON 
SALARY  OPEN. 


SEND  RESUME  TO  BOX  61S. 
HailTOR  ft  PUBUSHER 


CTRCULA’nON  MANAGER— Young  or 
old,  makes  no  difference  so  long  M 
you  know  what  you’re  doing,  WouH  . 
consider  wholesaling  all  circulation  to  i, 
right  man.  Tell  all  in  first  letter  su 
salary  needed.  Small  daily  located  U  ^ 
Virginia.  Write  Box  728,  Editor  a  . 
Publisher. 


BRANCH  MANAGER  ready  to  mow  j 
up  to  Supervisor  and  beyond  in  dx  : 
day  noorning  newspaper.  List  yov  j 
experience,  salary  expected  and  soil  ; 
yourself  in  first  letter.  This  is  an  op-  ' 
portunity  for  a  man  who  wants  s 
future.  Box  782,  Eklitor  A  Publishar. 


SUPERVISOR  HOME  DEUVEBt. 
Full  charge  city  territory.  Must  bo  i 
enthusiastic  and  promotion  mindsd. 
Mail  complete  information  including 
salary  requirements  to  Box  731.  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Ciremlation 


DUplay  Advertising 


Editorial 


CITY  CTRCULATION  MANAGER  for 
combination  Southern  newspaper  in 


Display  Advertising 


.i  EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  Accent 

QQintlllieaklVsa  WsnTOO  two  additional  men  who  can  travel  on  sports,  for  faat-paoed  Wlaeoaaiii 

city  over  126,000  population.  Must  be  .  A  _  extensively  and  have  backarround  of  dally.  Opportunity  for  advancement. 

young,  enthusiastic,  promotion  minded  An  AaVemSing  Managor  actnsd  staff  experience  and  knowledge  Exp^ite  clippings,  iwraonal  data, 

and  able  to  inspire  Distrirt  Managers  Cq.  a  Syrceccfijl  NewSDaner  merchant-newspaper  relations.  You  phone  number.  Box  618,  Editor  A 

and  Carriers.  Would  consider  assistant  r  ®  contact  only  publishers  and  ad  mans-  Publisher. 

dty  manager  or  top  city  sui>erviaor  OT  5,000-6,000  Circulation  explaining  program  to  improve  - 

ready  to  move  up.  Send  complete  Infor-  merchant-nevrspaper  and  merchant-  REPORTER  for  city  hall  beat  on 

mation  Including  salary  expected  and  to  12  P»fe  ““f  consumer  relations,  successfully  used  local-emphasis  paper,  12,600  cireula- 

availability  to  Box  684,  Editor  A  SERVING  a  mo^n.  Stoteside-style  by  newspapers  from  Coast  to  Coast  tion,  in  growing  Big  10  university 

Publisher. _  Mlwi*"*marine^®’^lKMf  TnH*'^ri’v  *  newspaper  town.  Good  working  ronditions,  com- 

CIRCULATION  MAN.  12,000  daily.  dwndrats  *  ^  pany-partlcipatlon  Insurance  program. 

Capable  of  Uking  full  charge  carrier  qN  A  Subtropical  Island  in  the  Far  P*'**  vucutions.  Prefer  some  experience 

and  mail  prorooUons  and  supervise  p,eiflc  which  boasts  4,M0  American  ItricSr^coi^M^ntial^  WriuTww"**^"  »»  P®»“;  Wr^  full 

adult  solicitors  fciwrience  mininaum  homes,  low  prices.  four-Une  ning,  C^munUy  Survw  14m  rL 

6  years.^  AgeJIUnil^86.  ^^rting^tojjs^  highways.  200  mile,  of  reef-pro^ted  War  Road,  She^rTO.  Sor^  Telephone.  Bloom.ngton.  Indiana. 

$126  plui  bonuses,  complete  b»ch  on  the  warm  China  and  Philip- - - -  x>iP¥>rvT>»r*»¥>  aa  a  mm  t.i 

resume,  ,  available.  Box  616.  pine  Seas,  SOOsOOO  Okinawans,  depart-  EXPERIENCED  successful  newspaper  REPORTER:  80  to  85  years  okL 

Editor  A  Publisher.  ment  stores,  supermarkets.  Cinema-  display  salesman  who  wants  to  make  thoroughly  seasonra  in  M  pha^  of 

scope.  Television.  bigger  money  and  who  has  car  and  gathering,  writing.  One  who  can 

^  is  free  to  travel  can  make  a  perman-  *  flnancial  story  one 

and  ent  exclusive  territory  connection  in  "‘""t*  •"  •"«  yt*“l  fri™*  «P<»» 

THE  MORNING  STAR  A^Bunlfr  SMM"selltog^^tem.“Must  TT**® 

American-owned.  Ameri-  ^  b*.tonUa?‘Tn  yo“™thi!jk  yof  mi  tota 'spSl  in  thi 

can-edi^  daily  newspaper  in  the  Suiible  drl^^g  Give*  Area  Six  Indust^l 


Display  Advertising 


Opportunity  For  iviv^imnuno 

M  I  A_i  ^  _L‘-‘  THE  ONLY  American-owned,  Ameri- 

National  AdverriSing  can-edited  daily  newspaper  in  the 

Space  Salesman 

^1.  T*  ‘i-  the  MORNING  STAR,  booming  along 

^niCd^O  l6rriTOrys  in  its  ISth  month,  about  to  move  into 

A  METROPOUTAN  daily  and  Sunday  ‘t"  newly-built.  4,000-touare  foot 


rar  East.  r.-i:..  i-  City,  send  complete  particulars.  Box 

THE  MORNING  STAR,  booming  along  ^S^drace  ^x  72«  a  p.  *  PublUher. 

v>.i,t,ayw  .PM  In  its  16th  month,  aboit  to  move  into  hteher.  ’  ^  ^  - 

A  METROPOLITAN  daily  and  Sunday  newly-built,  4,000-square  foot  - - - - — - REPORTER — Unusual  opportunity  tor 

newspaper  has  an  immediate  opening  ■"  oP«ning  for  a  WANTED:  Man  to  take  complete  man  in  Jtr^ne  organisat^. 


for  an  experienced  Space  young,  energetic,  adventurous  Adver-  charge  of  advertising  department  in  uPPHcant  with  one  to  thw 

in  iU  Chicam  office  tising  Manager  experienced  and  small,  aggressive  Indiana  daily  In  r**™  uctual  experience.  Reasonable 

-  vouched  for  in  selling,  layout,  ideas  town  of  approximately  10.000  Excel-  P*y  and  advancement  assured.  Air 

Prefer  Man  82  to  40  yeus  of  age.  and  administration,  at  a  starting  lent  opportunity  for  advancement  for  **•*’  details  background  to:  Edi- 
Food  ex^rlence  helpful  but  not  es-  minimum  of  81,000  a  month  in  pay  right  man.  Write  full  details  to  Box  DnUy  Monitor-Leader.  Mount 


sential.  &me  traveling. 

SALARY  and  Exiienses  plus  other 
employee  benefits. 

WRITE  in  Confidence  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  of  experience,  personal  data, 
isfeiences  and  etc. 

Box  628,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


or  percentage,  or  both. 

Address  Inquiries  To: 
Robert  Vermillion 
Editor  &  General  Manager 
Morning  Star 
CPO  Box  282 

Naha,  Okinawa 


722,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


Clemens,  Michigan. 


REPORTER  WANTED 


FTRimiirxir-wT.  nx-cirwixr  j.  CHANCE  to  help  manage  top  county 
E^EMENCro  piSKM^,  ^iu^  ii,,t  weekly.  Part  of  group  of  good 

^f!*"**  .**•  newspapers.  You  must  be  able  to 

painstaUng  l^itor  and  im^native  write  interesting  copy ;  to  find  news, 

nml  writer.  Good  conditions.  Box  660,  be  able  to  write  ennd  advertialne  ennv 

NEED  Experienced  Di^lay  Salesman  Naha.  Okinawa  Editor  A  Publisher. _  Md  UyoSt.  and  ?otTI^  irfven  evJry 

St  once  who  can  hanme  key  accounts  - - T  /ysvprtent  newsnanermen  whn  chance  to  work  hard.  Man  or  woman. 

1 1  EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN  fS  S'.  °.t«l 

Schafer,  Advertising  Director,  Meridian  BECAUSE  of  our  rapidly  increasing  P]®  “"d  c*n  specialize  In  writing  and  m  hot  write  with  full  comnlete  In- 

(Mississlppi)  Star. _  potential  for  new  lineage  (a  new  ^ting  foraatlon  bT  jCTklns  F^iblishing  Co.. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  Sunday  paper  nnd  a  »hwing  Mascoutoh,  Ill.  Will  finance  personal 

for  medium  Eastern  daily.  Prefer  man  “"JS  ‘T”***’*^  "S?*  Tr^nSnl^  «Urv  interview  for  select  applicanU. 

u  oktsvAi^  esri^k  tea  kmeseHteae.  »  good  expeHcnced  »t*ff  man.  Should  opportuiiity,  smlanr  and  workiiic  con- 

**  talented  at  copy  and  layout  as  well  ditlons  for  the  right  man,  who  can  T - - - ; - 

^  “  “'«>•  Will  be  an  addition  to  our  tackle  the  challenge  of  building  up  a  REPORTER,  we  have  two  opting. 

SiT  nine  man  sUff  and  permanent.  Prefer  farm  department.  Write  Box  620,  Edi-  I®'  “'n  with  car  and  some  «perienee 

WriV-  KVft  «nan  under  40,  but  if  you  are  older  tor  A  Publisher,  giving  full  details  t®  f®^er  suburban  towns.  Forty-hour 

SrhiS"?'  ^  *  and  looking  for  a  new  spot,  will  con-  of  training,  experience,  background,  week  plus  mileage.  Around  860  week 

Publisher. -  aider.  Good  salary,  annual  bonus,  in-  Require  personal  interview.  ^ 

AD  MAN-EDUCATOR  TO  TEACH  centive  plan,  pension  plan,  car  al-  _ _ -  Paul  Smith,  Managing  Mitor,  The 

advertisinSs  public  relation*  at  growing  lowance,  health  insurance  and  other  REPORTERS — The  yonns  man  or  Courier-News.  Plainneld,  New  JeT*ey. 

midwest  universi^  M.A.  plus  prac-  benefiU.  Plea.sant  working  conditions  w^an  who  wishM  to  iMve  from  a  gociETY  EDITORS-Birch  can  often 

tical  experience.  Full  resume  requested,  without  excessive  pressure.  City  of  weekly  to  a  daily,  or  from  a  small  o  th*  wAm*n  wlw 

including:  references.  Box  620,  Editor  78,000  between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  daily  to  a  larger  daily  should  let  Birch  nmmun^n^r  work  and  wi» 

A  Publisher.  with  ideal  living  conditions  year-round,  help.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  69  E.  so  * 


ASSISTANT  TO 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


with  ideal  living  conditions  year-round,  help.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  69  E. 

Write  giving  extierience,  reasons  for  Madison  St.,  Chicsigo  2,  IHinois. 

making  change,  salary  requirements,  - ; - 

etc.,  or  phone.  All  replies  confidential.  DESK  MAN.  Prefer  one  experienced  SPORTS  and  GENERAL  news  iw- 


relocate.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  69  E. 
Madison  St..  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 


PERMANENT  position  in  department  Atlee  H.  Bratley,  Advertising  Man-  on  smaller  Midwest  daily.  88%  hour  porter.  Small  City  Daily.  Opportunity 

for  thoroughly  experienced  man,  age  ager,  Racine  Journal-Times  and  Sun-  week.  8114.60  per  week  nighta  Writ*  for  right  man.  Writa  all  deUila  In- 

26  to  40  to  work  with  advertising  day  Bulletin,  Racine,  Wisconsin.  personnel  department,  Rockford  Mom-  eluding  salary  desired  in  first  letter. 


ing  Star,  Rockford,  Illinois. 


Oneida  Daily  Dispatch.  Oneida.  N.  Y. 


26  to  40  to  work  with  advertising  day  Bulletin,  Racine,  Wisconsin, 
manager  in  all  phases  of  newspaper - 

advertising  and  promotion.  Evening  RAPIDLY  growing  7-day  newspaper,  „  j  i.,  -  i  _  _  .  . 

daily  in  growing  community  of  82,000.  among  the  top  fifty  in  the  United  EDITOR,  all-around  v/e«Iy  nton  for  I  W ELI^ ESTABLISHED,  independent 

Mail  resume  and  salary  requirements  States,  with  90%  home  delivered  eir-  5?  d  wr  u  **'*  week,  national  news  weekly  in  specialised 


to  L.  W.  Staffler.  The  Raster-Star-  cnlation  in  1-paper  city,  ne^s  two  I  ®®*  Editor  A  Publisher. 


News,  Sandusky,  Ohio, 


experienced  advertising  men  capable 


EASTERN  New  York  weekly.  bOOO  ®*  ®",'’ 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR 


field  has  job  for  accurate,  reliable 
reporter,  age  26  to  86.  good  producer 
of  copy,  preferably  exfierieneed  in 


circulaUon.  has  opening  for  experi-  »"<»  ®“>-  leading  papers  in  Connect!-  n^  Si?/* 

eneed  Advertising  Manager.  Refer-  -j'-*  d'Vi^"*'***”'*  ^  ®®t*'  ®"‘*  night  opportunities.  ^5*^  'i!?*’:!. 


ences  required.  Chathsun  Courier,  '  *  Publisher. 


Chatham,  New  York. 


AD  SALESMAN  wanted  for  perman-  I  background  and  salary  ex^ed.  All 


Write  fully  giving  experience  and 

K—u, - A  .Ja  -.1.^  an  A  Publisher. 


SPEaAL  EDITION  Men  for  Golden  ent  position  on  combination  daily  staff.  “a**  SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  weekly 

Jubilee.  Contact  Advertising  Director.  Excellent  working  mnditions,  good  edged.  Box  628,  Editor  A  Publisher,  ^ 

Gary  Poet  Tribune,  Gary,  Indiana.  future.  Salary  proportionate  to  ex-  -  '  "  ’  ~ ; -  and  edit  all  copy.  Need  ambitious 

^tf^opSin^^toV^^gg'msrim  ‘yoS^  Wl^round‘"requh^. or  ''mU  ^mfvej^^growlng  daily.  EUtoneTl  to**  make“wfS.kl‘«  a’we-thSj 

disDlay  ^lesman  with*7t  kfasf”twS  S’ '®®‘  J®  Manager.  Pharos-Tribune  A  working  conditions.  Prefer  man  from  career.  Storting  salary  876.  Give 

yeam^ex^riencS.  Cmanenl  ^sltion  Press,  Logansport,  Indmna. -  ^‘'Ll1‘"for  ^totorriew ‘"“aJiT  tto  ** 

on  solid,  growing  East  Bay  dail^  Beet  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  FOR  ?r,.  ^  *‘**''‘  * 

living,  working  conditions.  Excellent  four-man  staff.  Write  all  to  John  (Michigan)  News. -  Publisher. _ 

WrilT'  CUB  RpORTERS-lf  you  r^ly  want  COPY  EDITOR  for  Sunday  rotomaga- 


Write  full  details  first  letter  to  R.  West  Citizen,  Key  West,  Florida. 


^..?!r«®'‘  *"*®  newspaper  work  and  are  chart  Area  6.  Prefer  woman 


i  ,  7.  . - V,. —  .  - ^ - - - ....  - - - T  , - - zine  in  v^nam  Area  o.  rreier  woman 

™p  ADVERTISING  MAN  OR  WOMAN  *«  Ji""'  *"  20s.  Send  full  details  and  salary 

rilSo,.  P®°~"®^SPATCH,  Pittsburg,  WANTED  —  Self  starter,  strong  on  BIRCH  PERSONNEL  69  E.  Madison  expected  in  first  letter  to  Box  734, 


service  and  lay-out.  Would  like  some-  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 


Editor  A  Publisher. 


TWO  DISPLAY  Advertising  positions  one  who  can  handle  some  news,  but  oNR  OP  MIDWEST'S  best  small  rTii>vnir*nii'i»a  — itk 

on  combination  daily.  Circulation  66.-  advertising  ability  is ,  the  important  JNE^  Vanto^Tn^  clea^  nKT™,  Srex^®rtnfe“l>^work 'tor^unoffreW 

000.  Permanent.  Excellent  opportunity  thing.  Sala^,  commission  and  car  ri-  bygy  newsroom  a  young  woman  seek-  u.  S.  Army  newspaper  In  Europe. 

torieZ"  r*  r  W-hw^e^m**  vlreZu  Hd  Sice  *  Pr®f®»i°nal  opportunity.  She  Free  hou^g  fuS^  Up  to  M 

"''®‘'®*®  “'®'7„  P'“*  i"  write  features  and  women’s  news,  days  vacation  per  year.  Storting  salary 

'^A  ‘S®*®-  Sam  Behar,  ^ ®  ^  Dm  earning  merit  raises  and  advancement  approx.  86,200.00  per  year.  Good  ad- 

Retail  Advertising  Manager,  Ledger-  all  In  firat  lettor  Wnto  Dan  IniOative,  diligence  and  vancement  opportunities.  Application 

Enquirer,  Columbus.  Georgia. _  ^ker.  News  Journal,  Radford,  Vir-  conditions,  prog-  form  and  information  booklet  on  llvlnr 

WANTED  Sales  Assistant  with  some  -  -  -  ressive  management,  pleasant,  growing  and  working  conditions  mailed  upon 

experience.  Chicago  office  newspaper,  PERSON  TO  SELL  magazine  adver-  community.  Write  details  of  back-  request.  Write  Civilian  Personnel  Of- 
radio.  TV  representatives.  Please  give  tising  in  Ohio  on  a  part  time  basis,  ground,  training  and  experience  to  ficer.  Stars  and  Stripes.  7707  Army 
details.  Box  640,  Editor  A  Publisher.  The  Lawhead  Press,  Athens.  Ohio.  Box  804,  Editor  A  Publisher.  Unit.  APO  176,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

editor  BC  publisher  for  February  18,  1956 
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HELP  VAWTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Mechanical 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Administrative 


REPORTiai  for  fast  grrowing  grroup 
of  seven  weeklies  in  Exurbia  north  of 
New  York  City.  Ehcjjerience :  none  or 
dailies  only.  Auto  desirable.  _  State 
salary  required.  Box  644,  Editor  & 
Publ  ishen _ 

EDITOR  for  long-established  weekly 
newspaper,  45,000  circulation.  Chart 
Area  2.  Challenging  job,  interesting 
community.  Write  full  details.  Send 
samples.  Box  730,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  Reporter  for  general 
news  beat  on  Oregon  daily.  Give  full 
details,  education,  experience,  refer¬ 
ence.  Chronicle,  The  Dalles. 
EXPERIENCE^ REPORTER  for  day- 
side  job  on  ’round-the-clock  metro¬ 
politan  daily  in  chart  area  8.  Write 
fully.  Box  735,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

hate”  retiring  T 

FLORIDA  WEEKLY  tabloid  in  small 
resort  town  right  on  gulf  wants  vet¬ 
eran  newsman,  ready  for  social  securi¬ 
ty  but  unwilling  to  rot,  to  take  over 
full  responsibility  news  coverage. 
Must  be  good  reporter,  able  cover 
council  and  all  type  beats,  write  fast, 
accurate  and  literate  copy ;  able  edit 
copy  of  others ;  able  plan  coverage, 
layout  pages,  write  heads.  Will  be  as¬ 
sisted  full-time  by  society  reporter, 
part  time  by  publisher,  occasionally  by 
others.  Salary  low,  but  will  help  pad 
out  federal  benefits.  Plant  in  own  new 
building  with  rotary  press.  Averaging 
16  to  _  24  pages  tabloid.  No  drinkers. 
Airmail  resume,  samples  writing,  ref¬ 
erences  to  Pete  Conover,  VENICE 
GONDOLIER,  Venice,  Florida, 

GOING  DAILY,  need  reporters,  pho¬ 
tographers,  advertising  men,  society 
editors,  circulation.  Leader,  Lovington, 
New  Mex  ico. 

MAN,  WOMAN  for  layout,  copy,  de¬ 
tails,  offset  monthly.  $5400-6400.  Box 
721,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

METROPOLITAN  DAILY 
IN  CHART  AREA  #5  NEEDS  .  .  . 
A  COMPETENT,  experienced  woman 
who  can  handle  copy  and  write  heads, 
and  preferably  with  ability  in  design¬ 
ing  layouts  and  making  up  woman’s 
pages.  Any  age  in  twenties  or  thirties 
ail  right  if  she  can  do  good  job.  Copy 
desk  experience  essential,  but  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  write  available  also.  We’ll 
pay  you  more  than  you  make,  and 
the  future  is  wide  open.  Box  706, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

N^  MONTHLY,  National  circid^ 
tion,  families  of  large  Protestant 
church,  needs  experienced  feature  and 
rewrite  man.  Good  salary.  Send  com¬ 
plete  application  and  samples  to : 
Charles  Keysor,  Room  504,  740  North 
Rush  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
NEWSMAN  —  combined  Radio-’TV 
news  department  needs  experienced, 
qualified  reporter-broadcaster,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  college  journalism  degree. 
Box  744,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
PROGRESSIVE  central  Connecticut 
WTOkly  wants  well-grounded  reporter 
with  Editorship  aim.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements.  Wallingford  Post, 
Box  412,  Wallingford,  Connecticut. 
REPORTER-DESK  MAN.  Split  week 
on  desk  and  beat.  Must  know  makeup 
and  be  capable  of  handling  varied  as- 
signnnents.  Small  daily,  expanding  and 
growing,  wants  permanent  newsman 
who  can  be  satisfied  living  in  small 
city.  Prefer  married  man  under  35. 
Good  salary,  with  increases  depending 
on  ability  and  initiative  knowledge  of 
camera  helpful.  Write  editor.  Daily 
Messenger,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
SPORTS  EDITOR,  Immediately.  Con¬ 
tact  E.  F.  Schuyler,  The  Morning 
Press,  Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
WRITER.  Job  with  future  for  man 
with  solid  newspaper  experience 
(business  and  financial  preferred) 
anxious  for  career  in  Industrial  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations.  No  snap  job  but  re¬ 
warding  for  right  man :  Good  re¬ 
porter.  fast  writer,  age  30-45.  Send 
resume,  starting  salary.  Box  742,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PLEASEII — It  is  not  advitablo  to 
sand  bulky  packages  or  original 
material  in  replying  to  help 
wented  box  advertisements. 


WANTED  at  once.  General  news  re¬ 
porters.  Journalism  schooling  heipful. 
Some  practical  experience  desired. 
Contact  "rhe  Frankfort  morning  Times, 
Frankfort,  Indiana. _ 

YOUNG  MAN  as  reporter  and  feature 
writer  on  Connecticut  afternoon  daily, 
9,000  circulation.  Minimum  one  year’s 
newspaper  ex|>erience.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  for  person 
with  ability  and  integrity.  State 
salary  range.  Write  Box  708,  Editor 
&  Publisher,  enclosing  references  and 
full  information. 


_ Photography _ 

10,000  AFTERNOON— SUNDAY  a.m. 
daily  chart  area  8  has  opening 
for  combination  reporter-photographer, 
heavy  on  spot,  feature  pix.  Some  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  References.  Salary 
open  depending  on  experience,  ability. 
Paid  annual  vacation,  free  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  insurance,  pleasant  city.  Address 
applications  to  Box  549,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
WRITER 

WE  HAVE  an  interesting  position  for 
an  experienced  writer  in  our  Public 
Relations  Department.  B.S.  Degree  in 
Journalism  with  a  minimum  of  2 
years  experience  preferably  in  news¬ 
paper  work.  Individual  must  be  cap¬ 
able  of  writing  news  releases,  special 
features  and  brochures.  This  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  personal  and 
professional  growth.  Please  send  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to: 

MR.  J.  A.  METZGER 

ARMOUR  RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 

OF 

Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 
10  W.  35  St..  Chicago.  Ill. 


WANTED  Publicity  and  Advertising 
man  for  fast  growing  airline  located 
in  the  Southwest.  Must  be  able  to 
handle  news  releases  and  feature 
writing.  Send  detailed  account  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  education  to  Box  725, 
Editor  and  Publisher. _ 

WRITER  for  public  relations  staff  of 
professional  association.  Must  have  ex¬ 
cellent  newspaper  background  —  pre¬ 
ferably  editorial  page  or  socio-econom¬ 
ic  reporting.  Primary  responsibility 
will  in  speech  writing,  but  will 
also  handle  other  public  relations  as¬ 
signments.  Some  traveling  and  contact 
work  involved.  Age  bracket  30-40.  Lo¬ 
cate  in  Chart  Area  6.  Send  writing 
samples  with  resume.  Box  728,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  3,000  house 
organs  buy  I  Payment  from  $10  to 
$100  for  single  photo-and-eaption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Services,  19  East  48,  N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y. 


Mechanical 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  (r4  Oper¬ 
ator.  Ideal  working  conditions.  Rate 
commensurate  with  ability.  Write  or 
Call  C.  M.  Adams,  The  Lorain  Jour¬ 
nal,  Lorain,  Ohio. 


PRESSMAN  WANTED 

BY  long  established  publishing  house. 
Must  be  experienced  on  Goss  Duplex 
press.  Steady  job.  State  age.  experi¬ 
ence  and  full  particulars.  Write  Mr. 
Zucker,  H.  D.  Seibert  Co.,  25  Park 
Place.  N.  y.  C..  N.  Y. 


ASSISTANT  FOREMAN 
COMPOSING  ROOM 
WE  ARE  looking  for  a  man  between 
the  age  of  85  and  40,  willing  to 
start  as  an  assistant  composing  room 
foreman  with  chance  for  rapid  ad¬ 
vancement  if  ability  can  be  proven  in 
short  time.  Nice  plant,  in  360  page 
per  week  class.  The  man  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for  should  know  all  phases  of  the 
composing  room,  should  be  a  good 
leader  of  men,  know  union  law  and 
regulations.  Benefits  include  vacations, 
pensions,  and  hospital  insurance.  All 
replies  treated  strictly  confidential. 
Interviews  will  be  arranged  if  you 
give  complete  information  in  first 
letter,  including  what  you  think  you 
should  have  as  a  starting  salary.  Box 
612,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


PUBLISHER  or  general  manager.  Bee- 
ord  of  very  substantial,  sound  daily 
newspaper  business  development  ia 
these  positions.  Beet  employe  and  puk 
lie  relations.  Many  national  and 
state  awards  for  news  product,  pubUe 
service  and  classified  promotion.  Age 
47 ;  salary,  $26,000-$30,000.  Box  614, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Production 

Executive 

26  years  experience  in  newspaper  op¬ 
erations.  Thorough  knowiedge  of  plant 
planning,  mechanical  supervision,  cost 
analysis,  modern  methods  of  major 
operators.  Would  like  to  take  full 
charge  of  major  plant  expansion  or 
modernization  program.  Adequate 
record  of  proven  ability.  Best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  Looking  for  iarger  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Box  716,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


UP  YOUR  EARNINGS  ... 
INCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCE  .  . .  | 

BETTER  YOUR  FUTURE  with  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Course.  20-week  classified  correspond¬ 
ence  program  gives  expert  step-by-step 
waot-ad  fundamentals,  selling  and 
copywriting  methods  which  are  put 
into  practice  immediately  for  fast  and 
big  pay-off. 

PROGRESS  rated  through  written 
examination  on  each  lesson.  Free  per¬ 
sonal  guidance  by  classified  specialists. 
JOIN  staffers  of  141  distinguished 
newspapers  who  have  found  a  better 
future  in  classified  advertising  with 
this  program. 

ENROLL  TODAY  I  Full  20-week  course 
(including  personal  guidance)  $60. 
Registration  $12  per  enrollee — balance 
$3  per  enrollee  per  week  for  16  weeks. 

Enroll  today  or  request  full  data  by 
return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
A  division  of  Howard  Parish  Tested 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans. 

2900  N.W.  79th  St..  Miami  47,  Florida. 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  UNOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Logan.  Ohio 

Linotype,  Intertyiw  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE  —  ex¬ 
perienced  mechanical,  publisher  assist¬ 
ant.  Production,  labor,  personnel, 
purchasing,  maintenance,  other.  Box 
738,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Circulation 


AGGRESSIVE  District  Manager,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  Assistant  on  medium 
size  daily.  Capable  of  greater  reeponti- 
bilities.  Ten  yean  hard  hitting  ex¬ 
perience  on  metropolitan  evening  and 
Sunday.  Excellent  knowledge  "Littk 
Merchant"  and  carrier  promotion.  Not 
allergic  to  work.  Age  34,  married, 
family,  chart  area  #2.  Write  Box  437, 
Editor  ft  Publisher,  for  complete 
resume. 


CTRCULA'nON  MANAGER  twenty 
years  experience  in  all  phases  of  eii^ 
culation.  Desires  change  for  personal 
reasons.  References  ready  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Promotion  minded  but  cost  con¬ 
scious.  Experienced  on  small  daily 
and  up  to  60,000  class.  Family  man 
age  48.  Prefer  chart  areas  S.  4,  6,  I. 
Would  consider  Country  Circulation 
Managers  place.  Box  622,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ABLE,  WILLING  and  READY  to 
prove  myself  as  excellent  a.ssistant  to 
busy  circulation  manager,  publisher 
or  wholesaler.  19  years  experience  all 
phases.  Former  manager  of  large 
wholesale  book  and  newsagency.  At 
present  with  top  U.  S.  wholesaler. 
Age  34.  Not  afraid  of  hard  work  and 
travel.  Box  711,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  fifteen 
years  experierfee.  desires  change.  Can 
produce  top  efficiency  in  department. 
Excellent  references.  Box  740,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


MATURED,  seasoned  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  wants  all  around  position  west  of 
the  Mississippi  preferred.  Your  situ¬ 
ation  is  not  too  small  if  promotional 
effort  is  to  be  had.  Give  complete  in¬ 
formation  about  your  publication,  city, 
etc.  Box  741,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  February  18,  1956 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION 

and 

PROMOTION  MANAGER 

AHENTION  . .  TOP  MANAGEMENT 
CONTEMPLATING  INCREASED 
CIRCULATION 

PRESENTLY  employed,  desires  HIGH¬ 
LY  COMPETITIVE  newspaper. 
Thoronsh  experience  in  all  phases  of 
circulation  including  HOME  DE¬ 
LIVERY.  NEWSSTANDS.  DISTRIBU¬ 
TORS  which  will  be  effectively 

to  Increase  circulation  and  revenue. 
CREATIVE  and  IMAGINATIVE,  yet. 
COST  CONSCIOUS.  Effective  orsun- 
Ixer  and  administrator. 

Age  40  .  .  .  Resume  upon  request. 

Box  632,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CUutified  Advertuing 

MR.  PUBLISHER! 

If  your  town  is  larger  than  7000 
population,  and  your  Classified  Linage 
was  less  than  760,000  agate  lines  in 
1956,  you  will  do  well  to  make  me  a 
proposition  to  head  your  classified  de¬ 
partment.  Exi>erience,  reputation  and 
record  at  your  service.  Westerner.  Box 
714,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DUplay  Advertuing 


IS  THERE  A  PLACE  in  your  plans 
for  a  seasoned,  mature  retail  salsa- 
man  to  sell  your  story  forcefully,  dra¬ 
matically,  consistently.  I  am  40  —  12 
yeaue  metropolitan  newspai>er  experi¬ 
ence  handling  large  accounts.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  I  am  honest,  good  character, 
fit  well.  Can  make  planned  presenta¬ 
tions  effectively.  Write.  I  will  furnish 
complete  resume  srith  references  from 
national  leaders  newsiMtper  advertis¬ 
ing.  Now  earning  $8,000.  Box  4U, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


CONNECTICUT 

Writer-Editor  (Woman),  16  years’  ex¬ 
perience  newspaper,  magaxine  writ¬ 
ing,  rewriting,  editing,  make-up,  secre¬ 
tarial  skills  in  NYC,  Westchester. 
Personable,  creative  imagination,  unit¬ 
ing  awards  recipient.  Seeks  perman¬ 
ent  newspaper,  magazine,  public  re¬ 
lations  or  house  organ  work  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  Now  or  sometime  this  year. 
Box  608,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DESKMAN,  Makeup,  wire  and  staff 
directing  experience.  Six  years  on 
newspapers.  Age  29.  married,  journal¬ 
ism  degree.  Box  626,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FREE  LANCE,  writer,  editor.  16 
years  experience,  newspaper,  magazine, 
writing  awards.  Recipient,  creative, 
imagination.  Box  607,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  OR  NEWS  EDITOR  — 
10  years  in  East.  South,  Midwest  as 
reporter,  copyreader,  makeup  editor, 
news  editor.  Write  editorials.  Box  623, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  on  small  midwest 
daily  for  one  year  wants  larger  paper. 
Camera-dark  room  experience  plus  city 
beat  routine  wants  full  time  on  sports. 
Writes  lengthy  daily  column  plus 
features — pictures  on  20  teams  in  pa¬ 
per's  6,000  circulation  area.  CJollege 
grad  plus.  Two  state  universities. 
Ambitious,  hard  worker  in  fine  health. 
24.  Height  6-2.  Fine  future  main  con¬ 
sideration.  Prefers  Chart  Areas  1,  2, 
6  or  eastern  half  of  7,  but  can  re¬ 
locate  anywhere.  Available  April  1. 
Draft  deferred.  Box  602,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


I  AM  AVAILABLE 

after  Feb.  16,  1966.  Young,  capable, 
creative  newspaperman  fluent  in  6 
foreign  languages.  Experienced  public 
relations,  news  photography,  admin¬ 
istrative  processes.  Clean-cut,  Intelli¬ 
gent,  aggressive.  Future  more  import¬ 
ant  than  starting  salary.  Presently 
employed.  Box  611,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

JANUARY  GRADUATE.  B.A..  wants 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


WRITER-EDITOR-PHOTOGRAPHER 
Now  in  Army  PIO.  To  be  released 
March  81.  J-degree.  Former  Managing 
Eiditor  on  small  daily.  Can  fill  any  slot 
on  editorial  side  but  prefer  features  or 
desk.  24,  single.  Write  Box  604, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


AD-MINDED  EDITOR  with  12  year’s 
experience  on  poultry,  feed,  farm 
magazines.  Some  newspaper.  Strong  on 
production.  Chart  area  4,  6.  Farm 
editor  on  daily  or  trade,  house  organ 
editor.  Box  68,  Ocean  City,  N.  J. 

AGGRESSIVE  young  (22)  reporter- 
photographer  seeks  aggressive  news¬ 
paper:  vet,  two  years  college,  five 
years  practical  experience;  desk  and 
edit  experience;  now  chief  of  seven- 
staffer  bureau  for  100,000  morning¬ 
evening  daily.  Box  716,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ASPIRING  Journalist,  21,  wants  to 
WORK  as  reporter,  college  education. 
Little  experience  but  feels  he  shouldn’t 
be  overlooked.  Box  146,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

COMPETENT  NEWSPAPER  MEN 
for  all  parts  of  the  country  screened 
by  our  trained  interviewers  to  meet 
your  specifications.  Write  Newspaper 
Desk.  MIDTOWN  AGENCY,  130  West 
42  St..  N.Y.C.,  N.Y. _ 

EDITOR-REPORTER,  29,  8  years  in 
business,  consumer  press.  Knows  auto¬ 
motive  industry,  general  business,  poli¬ 
tics.  Handles  Speed  Graphic,  has  car. 
Now  edits  national  trade  magazine. 
In  New  York,  but  can  relocate.  Box 
74fi,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ _ 

EMPLOYE  of  midwest  metropolitan 
daily  able  to  serve  as  correspondent 
for  trade  or  other  type  publication.  In 
newspaper  work  12  years.  Box  712, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FIRST  Louie  free  1  April  wants  as¬ 
sistant  of  editors  job  on  weekly.  Ex¬ 
perience.  BS ;  SDX.  Married.  24.  Pre- 
fer  midwest.  Box  _1 16,  Wenona,  III. 
MANAGING  EDITOR  who  can  work, 
worry.  write.  Good  job  now  but 
stymi^.  Box  737,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR,  metropolitan,  em- 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


YOUNG  SINGLE  REPORTER,  college 
graduate,  desires  change  on  larger, 
more  advanced  newspaper.  Box  713, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


AHENTION 

COST-CONSCIOUS  PUBLISHERS! 
Production  Coordinator  or 
Composing  Room  Foreman 

IS  AVAILABLE  if  you  are  seeking  a 
man  to  organize  and  direct  work 
smoothly  with  proven  production  con¬ 
trol  methods  that  reduce  man  hours— 
costs.  26  years  experience  in  all  phaaea 
of  nearspaper  operation.  Union  or  open 
shop.  Ck>nfidential.  All  replies  answer^ 
ed.  Box  447,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  PROBLEMS? 
Need  a  cost  conscious  man  who  is 
very  familiar  with  modern  production 
techniques?  Top  references,  etc.  Box 

703,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MIDDLE  AGED  MAN,  29  years  press¬ 
man,  good  health.  A-1  ability.  Fore¬ 
man  experience.  Take  pride  in  re¬ 
production  R.O.P.  color  since  1930. 
Want  steady  day  position  on  medium 
or  small  daily.  Experienced  on  Hoe, 
Scott,  Goss,  including  the  Universal 
and  Tubular  presses.  Now  employed 
nights.  Willing  to  move  to  any  state, 
after  April  1st.  Best  possible  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  706,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photography 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER.  Veteran. 
Single.  16  years  in  New  York  area; 
police  beat,  news,  features,  etc.  Wish 
to  relocate  with  a  progressive  news¬ 
paper  or  organization  in  either  the 
States  or  elsewhere.  Own  equipment 
and  car.  Will  travel.  Box  629,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  16  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Available  1  week  after  notice. 
Prefer  growing  daily  in  Midwest.  Box 
644,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Rcdationa 


5  IN  I 

COPY,  art,  layout  and  production 
know-how,  plus  all-inclusive  public  re¬ 
lations  experience,  are  combined  in 
one  person  (feminine)  on  the  lookout 
for  superlative  post  in  San  Francisco 
or  its  vicinity.  Background  includes 
advertising  agency  work,  and  service 
with  top-flight  public  relations  firm. 
Now  employed.  Available  early  April. 
Please  describe  job,  salary,  etc.  in 
reply  to  Box  689,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  11  years 
experience,  6  to  16,000  top  local  and 
national  results.  Excellent  references. 
Family  man.  Age  32.  Manager  of 
representative  position.  Seeks  opportu¬ 
nity  with  secure  future.  Write  Box 
700.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  sales¬ 
man.  Industrious,  with  imagination 
and  abijity.  Thoroughly  experienced  in 
advertising  and  promotion.  Family 
man,  mid-fcTrties.  Box  729,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WANTED — change  in  chart  area  9. 
Now  working.  12  years  experience. 
Married.  Please  wire  or  write  Box  710, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


COPYREADER.  8  years  general  edi¬ 
torial,  all  beau.  Phone  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Montrose  1-6817. 


EDITOR  seeks  writing  Job,  top  ability, 
unique  style,  midwest.  Box  404,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


J-GRAD,  24,  draft-free,  small  experi- 
jnce,  large  energy  and  imagination. 
Desires  editorial,  feature-writing,  or 
nporter  position  on  small  publication. 
P^er  chart  areas  2,  4,  or  6.  AvaiUble 
l»t.  WriU  Box  406,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


BIUNGUAL  COUPLE,  80’s  City  daily, 
border  weekly.  April.  Box  611, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


to  break  in  with  daily.  Sports  editor 
of  college  paper.  22.  Single.  Draft 
exempt.  Box  603,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ployed,  years  of  experience,  desires 
smaller  community,  permanent;  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  production,  makeup, 
layout,  news  values ;  dependable,  ac¬ 
curate,  imaginative ;  also  experienced 
investigator,  trouble-shooter,  executive 
in  civilian,  military  capacities.  Also 
suitable  as  executive’s  assistant. 

Family  man,  excellent  references. 
Chart  Areas  10  or  12  preferred.  Box 
717,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  M.A.  Government,  26, 
wants  magazine  or  Public  Relations 
editing,  writing.  Box  617,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

REPORTER :  Now  working  wanU 
riiange  to  large  Eastern  daily.  Elx- 
iwrienced  camera,  makeup.  Public  re¬ 
lations.  J-Grad,  80,  married,  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  623,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  6  years  varied  experience 
ail  beats.  Strong  on  features,  jour¬ 
nalism  degree,  married.  29.  Box  720, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTfXIRAPHER,  28, 
seeks  job  on  p.m.  daily  in  Elast.  Two 
years  experience  on  76,000  daily,  sports 
column  and  coverage  of  all  beats  and 
sports  events.  Draft  deferred,  em¬ 
ployed,  J-grad.  Writs  Box  626,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

SPORTS.  11  years  medium,  metro 
dailies ;  straight  news,  photos ;  want 
chalienge,  no  rover.  Box  736,  Editor 

A  Publisher. 

THERE  SHOULD  BE  A  JOB  for 
young  man,  ambitious,  hard  working. 
BA,  2  years  army  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience,  car.  Box  748,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER  with  2^  years  daily  ex¬ 
perience,  good  writer,  offers  solid 
alert  work.  Seeks  chance  on  metro¬ 
politan  in  west,  midwest.  Box  609, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

TOP  NEWSMAN 

MANAGING  EDITOR  24,000  Chart 
Area  2,  daily,  ready  to  step  up,  pep 
up  your  staff.  Young  at  40.  Experi¬ 
ence  two  biggest  U.  S.  dailies.  Hard 
worker,  sober,  aggressive.  Prize  win¬ 
ning  local  news  producer.  Box  450, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  OR  WRITER. 
Former  sports  editor  of  metropolitan 
daily  seeks  change.  Non-drinker.  Sin¬ 
gle.  Now  in  public  relations.  Want 
back  in  sports.  Box  608,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

'TEN-YEAR  newsman,  34,  of  man¬ 
agerial  caliber,  seeks  permanent  job 
on  small  or  medium  daily  as  wire, 
news  or  managing  editor.  Elxperi- 
ence  includes  6  years  managing  editor 
8,000  daily.  Also  knows  advertising, 
circulation,  back  shop.  Can  take  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Active  civically.  Best 
references.  Available  today,  ^x  619, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

TOPNOTCH  SPORTS  EDITOR  —  of 
Mid-West  daily  is  moving  up  I  Seeks 
position  on  large  daily,  chart  area  12, 

9,  4.  I  write  crisp,  colorful,  human 
copy.  News,  features,  column.  All 
Sports.  EXCELLENT  REFERENCES. 
J-Grad,  married,  vet,  26.  Can  start  at 
oncel  Box  739,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WRITER-photographer  6  years  all 
beats.  Seeks  responsible  poet  on  top 
metropolitan  daily,  magazine  or  pubiic 
relations.  U.  S.  (or)  foreign.  Know 
graphic  arts.  Single,  82,  will  travel, 
own  car.  Box  727,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

THEIRE  OUGHT  TO  BE  a  reporting 
job  on  Chart  Area  2  daily  for  BA, 
21,  draft  exempt,  car;  copy,  news 
and  features  editor  of  college  paper. 
Box  634,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  EDITORIAL  writer,  mor^ 
Democratic  than  Republican  and  more 
independent  than  either,  wants  ex¬ 
perience  on  another  newspaper.  Mainly 
qualified  in  national  government  and 
polities.  Box  718,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

VEIRSATTLE  Editor,  80,  Chart  Area 
2.  Tops  in  picture  editing,  local  news, 
makeup,  features,  Sunday  edition.  Eht- 
perienced  in  staff  administration.  Box 
641,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  journalism  college  grad, 
wants  bona  fide  public  relations  chance 
after  seven  years  with  top  national 
business  publication.  Varied  writing 
experience,  can  handle  all  details  of 
getting  out  publications.  Age  28,  sal¬ 
ary  17,600,  SDX.  Box  688,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELA'nONS  job  sought  by 
26  year  old  with  2V^  yearn  on  small 
dailies.  Box  610,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELA'nONS  WRITER  — 
PHOTOGRAPHER  wanU  to  work  for 
you  in  South  Carolina.  Nine  yaara 
Public  Relations  and  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  and  only  28.  Honor  graduate. 
U.S.C. ;  post-graduate  study,  U.  of 
Missouri ;  Army  veteran.  Pacific  Stars 
and  Strii>es.  My  last  two  years  spent 
promoting  South  Carolina  architectural 
firm.  I  know  my  Mate  and  its  news¬ 
papermen.  Have  photo  equipment  and 
auto.  Harried.  Box  632,  Eldltor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  two  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  a.m.  daily  seeks  public  re¬ 
lations  job  in  chart  area  1,  2.  or  6. 
J-grad,  23,  draft  exempt.  Write  Box 
624,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 
HOUSE  ORGAN 

THOROUGHLY  exiwrienoed.  skilled 
man,  80,  wants  PERMANE34T  position 
with  challenge  and  opportunity.  Chart 
Areas  1,  2,  3,  4.  Box  646,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WRITER  for  Agency  or  Company 
Editorial  Services:  12  creative  years 
in  public  relations,  editing-producing 
publications,  writing  for  newspapers, 
national  magazines.  36,  Columbia  J- 
grad.  Box  646,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED — Public  Relations  or  news- 
paper  job  in  or  near  Washington  or 
New  York  by  girl,  22.  Elxperianee  of 
seven  years  on  28,060  afternoon  dally 
while  attending  high  school  and  coL 
lege  and  serving  as  woman’s  editor 
of  New  York  state  daily.  Box  647, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Dispatches  from  Moscow 
state  that  the  so-called  “press 
conference”  of  Donald  Maclean 
and  Guy  Burgess  there  on  Feb. 
11  has  “solved”  the  mystery 
surrounding  the  disappearance 
of  those  two  former  members 
of  the  British  Foreign  Office 
from  London  on  May  25,  1951. 

We  can’t  see  that  it  solved  a 
thing.  It  was  generally  known 
and  fairly  well  documented  that 
they  were  both  in  Moscow  as 
was  Maclean’s  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  went  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  later.  Vladimir  Petrov, 
head  of  the  Russian  spy  ring 
in  Australia  who  broke  with 
Communism  in  1954,  reported 
his  knowledge  of  the  men  who 
arranged  for  their  flight  from 
London,  and  for  Mrs.  Maclean’s 
flight  from  Switzerland.  He 
told  of  their  living  in  a  Moscow 
suburb  and  their  work  for  the 
Soviet  foreign  ministry.  All 
this  has  been  published  as  well 
as  the  independent  reports  of 
British  newspapermen  on  the 
continent  who  have  uncovered 
evidence  of  their  residence  in 
Russia. 

All  this  was  known  to  offi¬ 
cials  of  Western  countries  in 
spite  of  Khrushchev’s  and  Molo¬ 
tov’s  fairly  recent  denial  that 
they  knew  anything  about  the 
two  men.  It  merely  substanti¬ 
ates  the  opinion  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  leaders  are  liars  when  it 
is  convenient  to  be  so.  This 
shouldn’t  be  any  shock  to  West¬ 
ern  officials. 

In  January,  1954,  Selwyn 
Lloyd,  Minister  of  State,  ad¬ 
mitted:  “If  you  were  to  pre¬ 
sume  they  are  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  you  would  probably  be 
right.” 

About  the  only  thing  new  to 
come  out  of  Maclean’s  and 
Burgess’  press  confei’ence, 
which  lasted  five  minutes,  was 
their  denial  that  they  had  ever 
been  Soviet  agents.  They  both 
admitted  their  Communist  sym¬ 
pathies  since  their  days  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  and  said  they 
merely  went  to  Russia  because 
only  in  the'  Soviet  Union  was 
there  “some  chance  of  putting 
into  practice  in  some  form  the 
convictions  they  had  always 
held.” 

That’s  a  neat  bit  of  logic. 
Petrov  reported  that  Kislytsin, 
one  of  his  agents  in  Australia, 
had  told  him  of  previous  ex- 
perie'nce  in  Moscow  sifting 
British  Foreign  Office  docu¬ 
ments  supplied  by  Burgess  and 
Maclean  which  continued  to 


at  Thirty 


pour  in  until  their  defection  in 
1951.  Kislytsin  for  three  years 
prior  to  1948  had  been  a  cypher 
clerk  in  the  Soviet  Embassy  in 
London  and  said  documents 
supplied  by  Burgess  were 
photographed  there  for  trans¬ 
mission  to  Moscow,  according 
to  Petrov. 

But  whether  the  two  British 
officers  did  this  or  not,  is  there 
any  difference  between  a  man 
who  turns  over  documents  and 
then  runs  for  protection  and  a 
man  who  runs  first  and  tuims 
over  what  he  knows  after¬ 
wards?  In  our  book  they  are 
both  agents,  or  spies. 

*  *  * 

There  is  still  plenty  to  be 
learned,  at  least  by  the  public, 
about  Burgess  and  Maclean  and 
their  activities.  Most  of  what 
is  already  known  is  revealed  in 
a  well-documented  book,  “The 
Great  Spy  Scandal,”  published 
by  the  London  Daily  Express. 
It  was  the  Express  that  first 
broke  the  news  of  their  disap¬ 
pearance  in  1951.  A  digest  of 
the  book  appears  in  the  Feb.  17 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report. 

Woven  through  the  whole 
yarn  is  a  detailed  account  of 
the  British  press’  efforts  to  re¬ 
port  an  event  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  people  of  that 
country  in  spite  of  the  con¬ 
certed  attempt  by  official 
sources  to  clamp  a  tight  secur¬ 
ity  on  developments.  The  Z/on- 
don  Star  commented:  “This  is 
security  mania.”  And,  how 
right  that  was! 

It  appears  doubtful  that  the 
British  public  would  have 
known  about  Burgess  and  Mac- 
lean  for  weeks  or  months  if 
the  press  had  not  forced  the 
government’s  hand. 

They  left  England  for  France 
on  the  night  of  Friday,  May  25. 
Their  absence  was  not  known 
to  the  Foreign  Office  until  Mon¬ 
day  when  Maclean  failed  to  ap¬ 
pear  for  work,  British  con¬ 
sulates  and  Continental  secur¬ 
ity  forces  were  alerted  to  in¬ 
tercept  them  if  possible.  That 
was  probably  too  late. 

The  London  Express  broke 
the  story  on  June  7.  S.  L. 
Solon,  chief  of  its  Paris  bureau, 
had  sent  the  story  complete 
with  names  but  the  home  office 
deleted  those  until  the  Foreign 
Office  would  confirm  them.  This 
was  done  the  next  day  in  the 
first  official  admission,  10  days 
after  the  government  knew  the' 
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F*b.  19-25— Advertising  Recognition  Week — national  observance. 

Feb.  20-21— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Feb.  24-25— Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Radisson  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Feb.  25— Southern  Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors,  annual  meet, 
ing,  Emmerson  Hotel,  Mt.  Vernon,  III. 

Feb.  27-28 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Winter  and  Spring 
meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  27-28 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation,  Winter  meeting,  Parker  House,  Boston. 

March  2-3 — Annual  Journalism  Institute,  University  of  Wisconsin 
School  of  Journalism,  Madison.  Wis. 

March  8-10— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference, 
jointly  sponsored  by  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associa¬ 
tion  and  New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel.  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

March  1 1-13— Central  States  Circulation  Managers’  Association, 
spring  convention,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

March  14-16— Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Spring  meet¬ 
ing,  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

March  17-18 — North  Carolina  Association,  third  annual  mechani¬ 
cal  conference.  North  Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

March  17-19 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association,  meet¬ 
ing,  Muehibach  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

March  17-21 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  annual 
convention,  Washington,  D.  C. 

March  19-3^— American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Managing 
Editors  and  News  Editors,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

March  20-23 — Press  Photography,  15th  annual  Short  Course,  Kent 
State  University,  Kent,  Ohio. 

March  23-24— North  &  East  Texas  Press  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Tyler,  Texas. 


men  were  missing. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
two  men  disappeared  on  the 
very  day  that  Herbert  Morri¬ 
son,  then  Foreign  Secretary, 
authorized  the  questioning  of 
Maclean,  who  had  been  under 
suspicion  (it  already  had  been 
decided  to  Are  Burgess) ,  it 
seems  strange  that  every  effort 
was  not  made  to  apprehend 
them  after  their  flight  was 
known  three  or  more  days  later. 

The  American  method,  ob¬ 
viously  distasteful  to  British 
reserve,  would  have  been  to  re¬ 
lease  photographs  of  the  men 
to  the  press.  They  would  have 
been  published  in  almost  every 
newspaper  in  Western  Europe 
and  millions  of  people  might 
have  been  able  to  recognize 
them.  Instead,  no  one  knew 
they  were  missing,  no  one  knew 


what  they  looked  like  anyway, 
and  the  trail  was  cold  when 
the  alarm  went  out.  The  British 
never  have  discovered  exactly 
how  the  two  men  went  from 
France  to  Russia — or,  if  they 
have,  it  is  still  a  secret  for 
some  reason. 

This  was  a  foolish  suppres-  s 
sion  of  news  which  has  con-  * 
tinned  up  to  the  present,  ac-  j 
cording  to  the  London  Express. 
Just  last  Fall  the  Express  ' 
stated: 

“Ever  since  this  newspaper 
broke  the  news  of  the  diplo¬ 
mats’  disappearance  there  has 
been  violent  resistance  to  its  j 
efforts  to  pursue  the  truth.  The 
incident  exposed  obvious  defects  j 
in  British  security.  Yet  the  Ex¬ 
press  has  been  reproached,  de- 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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Bulldozers  churn  through  the  million-ton  coal  pile  at  one  of  the  gigantic  plants  in  this  record-breaking  electric  power  project. 


Electric  Companies  build  largest  power  project  ever 


Here’s  dramatic  evidence  that  no  job  is  too  big  for  Amer¬ 
ica’s  independent  electric  light  and  power  companies! 

The  plant  above  is  part  of  a  huge  new  electric  power 
project  on  the  Ohio  River— new  plants,  new  power  lines, 
new  facilities.  A  group  of  independent  electric  light  and 
power  companies,  working  together,  is  finishing  this 
project  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $400,000,000.  The  largest 
ever  built  at  one  time,  it  is  producing  more  electricity 
than  is  used  by  the  entire  city  of  New  York.  All  of  the 
power  from  the  project  serves  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission’s  plant  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 


The  ability  of  America’s  independent  electric  light 
and  power  companies  to  tackle  any  job,  no  matter  how 
large,  is  your  assurance  of  plenty  of  power  for  your  own 
future  electric  living.  To  meet  tomorrow's  needs  for 
power,  these  companies  are  today  building  power  plants 
and  lines  at  a  rate  of  2  billion  dollars  a  year.  By  1965, 
the  supply  of  electricity  will  be  double  what  it  is  now. 

Farsighted  planning  like  this  is  one  of  the  important 
reasons  why  you  can  always  expect  the  best  and  the  most 
electric  service  from  America's  Independent  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Companies* . 

*.\nmei  on  request  from  this  magazine 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 


momentum 
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sells  for  retail  advertisers  in  New  York,  and  the 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  is  on  the  move  . . .  with  circulation 
up  to  a  new  total  of  570,275*  and 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 

up  269, 061  LINES 
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including  gains  in 

Amusements,  Building  Supplies  &  Contractors,  Educational, 
Electrical  App^nces  &  Supplies,  Furniture  &  Household  Stores, 
Grocers,  Heating  &  Plumbing,  Insurance,  Jewelers,  Men’s 
Clothing  Stores,  Men’s  &  Women’s  Clothing  Stores,  Professional, 
Radio  &  Television,  Stationers,  Women’s  Clothing  Stores. 
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